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THE RELIGION OF BROWNING’S POETRY. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


PERHAPS my title ought to be « Mr. Browning’s Religion 
is Shadowed Forth in His Poetry ” — for this is really what 
[have in mind. It is well known by every careful reader of 
Browning, that, as a dramatic writer, he frequently represents 
or sets forth ideas and beliefs which are appropriate to a 
character or situation, but which are not his own. No one 
would think of supposing the man, Shakespeare, to hold, as 
his own, all the opinions put into the mouths of Lear or 
Hamlet or Macbeth. So, in looking for Mr. Browning’s 
opinions, critical care must be taken to distinguish between 
his own beliefs and those of the characters which stand out 
from his pages. Yet in some whole poems, and in parts of 
many others, we can find the man himself. Of course we 
are helped in this, as we are not in the case of Shakespeare, 
by the fact that we know the man, with at least some degree 
of accuracy, outside his poems. We may, then, hope to be 
reasonably sure of our ground as we try to find what were 
the essentials of Mr Browning’s religious life. 

In a paper like this it will, of course, be impracticable to 
go very much into detail. Many points will have to be left 
untouched altogether ; and those which are not left out will 
have to be treated in broad and simple outline. His general 
religious attitude, what he thought about God, Jesus, life, 
and immortality — these will be about all that we shall find 
time even to notice. 

I. What, then, was Mr. Browning’s general religious 
attitude? He was not a churchman; he was not a Chris- 
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tian, in any dogmatic sense; but he possessed an intensely 
religious nature. He was never formally connected with 
any religious organization. He was not a habitual church- 
goer. When in London or in the great cities, he was 
naturally attracted here and there, to listen to special men, 
who, for one reason or another, interested him. When in 
the country, however, it was more common for him to be 
seen in church, where he appeared among the simplest and 
most devout of worshippers. 

That he was not a Christian, in any technical sense, we 
are assured by Mrs. Orr, his biographer; and it appears in 
the fact that he denied the doctrine of “ original sin,” or 
that condition of human nature on which the whole structure 
of dogmatic Christianity rests. The superficial reader of 
“Christmas Eve” or “Easter Day,” might think their 
author to be a devout Christian of the common sort. But 
both poems are dramatic renderings of certain phases of 
popular religious life. Besides, the two contradict each other, 
and he could not hold the positions of both. The argument 
in “Christmas Eve” is “in favor,” as Mrs. Orr well says, 
“of direct revelation of religious truth and of prosaic cer- 
tainty regarding it; while the Easter Day vision makes a 
tentative and unresting attitude the first condition of a 
religious life.” It is true, also, that Mr. Browning often 
said that the undeveloped mind needed religious certainties, 
but that a receding and uncertain light was best for the 
maturer intelligence. So, Mrs. Orr says, “He denies the 
positive basis of Christian belief.” He accepts no such sup- 
posed certainties as go along with the idea of a written 
revelation. But that he was earnestly religious, reverent, 
devout, and profoundly interested in all the deeper problems 
of life and destiny, is apparent throughout his entire life 
work. He can be claimed, then, by no sect, and classified in 
nothing narrower or smaller than the religion of humanity. 

II. Pass now to the second point we have proposed for 
consideration, and let us see what was his attitude towards 
God. 

All his life long Mr. Browning was an enthusiastic adi 
of Shelley. The subj tive, Intuitive, imspiration 1 « 
of this rapt poet ealed stro t sil r qi 
himself Am 
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revolutionary ; for it is natural for the inexperienced enthu- 
siasm of youth to dream of some sudden way of bringing 
about the ideal condition of the world. The generous young 
heart is impatient, and wants the “kingdom of God” a 
year. So, for a time, Browning read « Queen Mab” “a 
thought he was an atheist. His ideal God would do the 
things wane Shelley and Browning thought ought to be 
done; and, since they were not done, the re: ady inference 
was that » tao could be no such God as he dreamed of, and, 
therefore, no God at all. But, as usual in such eases, this 
was only a passing phase of thought. For a modest man, 
however sensitive to suffering and wrong, comes at last to 
reflect that, in an infinite universe, there may be a good 
many things which he does not know; and which, if known, 
might modify his way of looking at things. There may be 
a good many agnostics, who bow, silent and bafiled, before 
the infinite mystery; but the dogmatic atheist must be 
either very young or very foolish. 

Mr. Browning, then, ce: ased to be, or even to think himself, 
an atheist; but he never became a “Christian” in his ideas of 
God, nor a theist at all, in the ordinary, prosaic sense of the 
word. He did, indeed, believe in God with.all his soul; but 
he never believed that we had any clear or intellectually 
comprehensible revelation of His nature, character, or pur- 
poses. Indeed, in his dealing with all the great problems of 
life, his peculiar cast of mind prevented any consistently 
logical course. He was a compound of the purely rational 
and the transcendental, and frequently mixed the two in 
dealing with the same theme. 

There are two remarkable poems in which Mr. Browning’s 
thoughts about God are revealed with much clearness to the 
earreful student. It is practically impossible to quote from 

m; they need to be taken entire. Single passages would 
(lo no justice to his course of thought. The better way, then 
will be to indicate the lines of his thong nd argument. 
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THE RELIGION OF BROWNING’S POETRY. 
BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


PERHAPS my title ought to be “« Mr. Browning’s Religion 
is Shadowed Forth in His Poetry ” — for this is really what 
Ihave in mind. It is well known by every careful reader of 
Browning, that, as a dramatic writer, he frequently represents 
or sets forth ideas and beliefs which are appropriate to a 
character or situation, but which are not his own. No one 
would think of supposing the man, Shakespeare, to hold, as 
his own, all the opinions put into the mouths of Lear or 
Hamlet or Macbeth. So, in looking for Mr. Browning’s 
opinions, critical care must be taken to distinguish between 
his own beliefs and those of the characters which stand out 
from his pages. Yet in some whole poems, and in parts of 
many others, \» can find the man himself. Of course we 
are helped in this, as we are not in the case of Shakespeare, 
by the fact that we know the man, with at least some degvee 
of accuracy, outside his poems. We may, then, hope to be 
reasonably sure of our ground as we try to find what were 
the essentials of Mr Browning’s religious life. 

In a paper like this it will, of course, be impracticable to 
go very much into detail. Many points will have to be left 
untouched altogether ; and those which are not left out will 
have to be treated in broad and simple outline. His general 
religious attitude, what he thought about God, Jesus, life, 
and immortality — these will be about all that we shall find 
time even to notice. 

I. What, then, was Mr. Browning’s general religious 
attitude? He was not a churchman; he was not a Chris- 
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tian, in any dogmatic sense; but he possessed an intensely 
religious nature. He was never formally connected with 
any religious organization. He was not a habitual church- 
goer. When in London or in the great cities, he was 
naturally attracted here and there, to listen to special men, 
who, for one reason or another, interested him. When in 
the country, however, it was more common for him to be 
seen in church, where he appeared among the simplest and 
most devout of worshippers. 

That he was not a Christian, in any technical sense, we 
are assured by Mrs. Orr, his biographer; and it appears in 
the fact that he denied the doctrine of * original sin,” or 
that condition of human nature on which the whole structure 
of dogmatic Christianity rests. The superficial reader of 
“Christmas Eve” or “Easter Day,” might think their 
author to be a devout Christian of the common sort. But 
both poems are dramatic renderings of certain phases of 
popular religious life. Besides, the two contradict each other, 
and he could not hold the positions of both. The argument 
in “Christmas Eve” is “in favor,” as Mrs.- Orr well says, 
“of direct revelation of religious truth and of prosaic cer- 
tainty regarding it; while the Easter Day vision makes a 
tentative and unresting’ attitude the first condition of a 
religious life.” It is true, also, that Mr. Browning often 
said that the undeveloped mind needed religious certainties, 
but that a receding and uncertain light was best for the 
maturer intelligence. So, Mrs. Orr says, “He denies the 
positive basis of Christian belief.” He accepts no such sup- 
posed certainties as go along with the idea of a written 
revelation. But that he was earnestly religious, reverent, 
devout, and profoundly interested in all the deeper problems 
of life and destiny, is apparent throughout his entire life 
work. He can be claimed, then, by no sect, and classified in 
nothing narrower or smaller than the religion of humanity. 

II. Pass now to the second point we have proposed for 
consideration, and let us see what was his attitude towards 
God. 

All his life long Mr. Browning was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Shelley. The subjective, intuitive, inspirational quality 
of this rapt poet appealed strongly to similar qualities in 
himself. And, in his callow youth, he was naturally drawn 
most strongly to those writings of Shelley which were most 
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revolutionary ; for it is natural for the inexperienced enthu- 
siasm of youth to dream of some sudden way of bringing 
about the ideal condition of the world. The generous young 
heart is impatient, and wants the “kingdom of God” in a 
year. So, for a time, Browning read * Queen Mab” and 
thought he was an atheist. His ideal God would do the 
things which Shelley and Browning thought ought to be 
done; and, since they were not done, the ready inference 
was that there could be no such God as he dreamed of, and, 
therefore, no God at all. But, as usual in such cases, this 
was only a passing phase of thought. For a modest man, 
however sensitive to suffering and wrong, comes at last to 
reflect that, in an infinite universe, there may be a good 
many things which he does not know; and which, if known, 
might medify his way of looking at things. There may be 
a good many agnostics, who bow, silent and baffled, before 
the infinite mystery; but the dogmatic atheist must be 
either very young or very foolish. 

Mr. Browning, then, ceased to be, or even to think himself, 
an atheist; but he never became a “Christian” in his ideas of 
God, nor a theist at all, in the ordinary, prosaic sense of the 
word. He did, indeed, believe in God with all his soul; but 
he never believed that we had any clear or intellectually 
comprehensible revelation of His nature, character, or pur- 
poses. Indeed, in his dealing with all the great problems of 
life, his peculiar cast of mind prevented any consistently 
logical course. He was a compound of the purely rational 
and the transcendental, and frequently mixed the two in 
dealing with the same theme. 

There are two remarkable poems in which Mr. Browning’s 
thoughts about God are revealed with much clearness to the 
careful student. It is practically impossible to quote from 
them ; they need to be taken entire. Single passages would 
do no justice to his course of thought. The better way, then 
will be to indicate the lines of his thought and argument. 

The first one to be noted is his *“ Caliban upon Setebos.” 
The suggestion of this most remarkable poem, doubtless, 
came from Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” and from Eden’s “ His- 
tory of Travaile,” published in 1577. Eden is quoting from 
an account of Magellan’s cireumnavigation of the globe ; and 
it is from some story of this sort that Shakespeare took the 
hint of his play. Caliban, with Browning, is a wild, abject, 
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1, half-brutish, grovelling, superstitious creature, 


but endowed, for the purpose of the poem, with a very sub- 
tle, Browning-like power of reasoning. Into this creature’s 
mouth he puts such speculations concerning Setebos, his god, 


as a being 


so constituted would be likely to indulge in. In 


this way he works out a terrible, scathing satire on the theo- 
logical creeds and supposed knowledge of the people who, 


with their 


hands, thir 


little seven-by-nine salvation schemes in their 
ik they know it ali. The motto of the poem, from 


the fiftieth Psalm, is the words, “ Thou thoughtest that I was 


altogether 


such an one as thyself.” And, indeed, Caliban’s 


portrayal of his god Setebos might almost be taken as a sum- 
ming up of the teachings about God of the old-time and still 


published 


* Confessions of Faith.” He is the wilful, capri- 


cious, jealous, easily-angered, and revengeful deity about 


whom we 


all of us know. He does as he pleases, and 


because he pleases, and has a standard of good and evil so 
mysterious that his subjects must not presume to have any 
opinion about it. 

Of course, * the moral” of the poem is that each age of the 
world is likely to create its god in its own image. Nothing 
is clearer in the history of religious thought than this. But 


Browning 


would have us go so far as to see that our own 


cherished ideas may be relatively as false, or at least as inade- 
quate, as those of Caliban. If beings below us have con- 


ceptions o 


f God that we can see to be so partial and poor, 


why —our poet would ask—may we not think of beings 
above us in whose sight our best conceptions are poor and 
perhaps degrading? But, while he would press this question 
on us, he does not, for a moment, doubt the existence of God. 
The broken reflections of the Perfect still witness to the 


great fact 


that the Perfect exists. And though he thinks 


that any logical statement we may make about God must be 


so far shor 


t of the truth as almost to be a denial of the very 


truth we are trying to utter, he yet sees that any statement 
honestly made, as an attempt to express the inexpressible, 
must be nearer the truth than negation or silence. So he 


comes bac 


k to the practical, and recognizes that, since we 


are men and not something else, we must think and speak 


as men. 
not be so 
aspiration. 


Even a higher truth, for some higher being, might 
nearly true, for us, as is our own best thought and 
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This practical side of the truth he discusses in the fifth of 
« Ferishtah’s Fancies.” Ferishtah is only Mr. Browning in 
Oriental disguise. Let us now trace a little this practical side 
of the matter. In this poem he discusses the fact that we 
receive good from some source, and that there is in us an in- 
stinctive impulse to thank and praise the giver. We feel 
ihe universal tendency to look up and worship. Now the 
‘rifts and goods of life have some source and author. How 
shall we think about this source? Being men, can we think 
except in terms of the human ? 

Whom have I in mind, 
Thus worshipping, un!ess a man, my like 
Howe’er above me’ fan, I say — how else, 
I being man who worship ? 

So, in our present stage of development, this is as near 
the truth as we are likely to come. A child’s ideas of father, 
mother, and the grown-up life of the world might be logically 
indefensible ; and yet the child is on the road towards the 
truth, and his refracted, incomplete, and broken reflections 
of the truth are proof positive that the truth is. In the dis- 
turbed surface of a pool the reflections of objects on its banks 
and of birds flying above it may be distorted and incorrect 
representations of all these things; but they prove that some- 
thing, of which these are some kind of reflections, is there. 

III. Come now to the third point — Mr. Browning’s 
thought about Jesus. It is not easy to be clear and sure 
as to.this. He does not accept any infallible revelation, and 
he regarded the popular theology as only a caricature of 
divine realities. But he is fascinated by the personality of 
Jesus, and he loves to dwell, as in “ Saul” and other poems, 
on what may be called the humanity of God. Mrs. Orr 
tells us that he quoted with approval the saying of Charles 
Lamb, “If Christ entered the room I should fall on my 
knees.” But, in the same connection, she also says that his 
“attitude towards Christianity ” was “ heterodox,” and that 
« Christ remained” for him “a mystery and a message of 
divine love, but no messsenger of divine intention towards 
mankind.” 

IV. We are now ready to consider his general ideas as to 
the meaning and purpose of life. It will be difficult to keep 
this part of our theme entirely separate from his views as to 
immortality; for life, whether longer or shorter, is all of 
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one piece. I shall, however, come as near to treating the 
two points separately as I can. 

When * Sordello ” was published, it was introduced by a 
dedicatory letter to his friend J. Milsand, of Dijon. In it 
he says, “ The historical decoration was purposely of no 
more importance than a background requires, and my stress 
lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: little else 
is worth study.” Here, then, is the key to the purpose and 
meaning of human life, as held by Mr. Browning —* the de- 
velopment of a soul: little else is worth study.” Every- 
thing else, then, in life is staging and accessory; the one 
thing it is all for is * the development of a soul.” Now Mr. 
Browning did not believe that anything was essentially or 
permanently evil. It follows that he believed that, through 
the strange, dark or bright, processes of life all souls were, 
somewhen and somewhere, to be developed. He believed, 
then, in a full strong, active life. He held it better and more 
hopeful that all the powers and possibilities of a soul should 
be brought into full and active play, even though misdi- 
rected, than that the life should be negative and undevel- 
oped, even though innocent. For the positive, active man 
becomes something and gets somewhere. ‘Though wrong at 
first, he becomes a power, and power is capable of good when 
the good is found; while weakness is not only incapable of 
good, but may get in the way and become, negatively, the 
cause of more evil than are the strong in their misdirected 
efforts. Whatever the doubts or speculations of our poet; one 
great faith runs, like a keynote, through all the harmonies 
and discords of his life. This faith he utters in the famous 
song in “ Pippa Passes”; and it rings out like the clear 
tones of some unseen bell: — 

God’s in His heaven, 
All’s well with the world ! 

His philosophy of life and its great meaning is most 
clearly expressed in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” This is too long to 
quote entire, though I must make a somewhat liberal use 
of it: — 





Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘*‘ A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid! ” 
- * 7 * oe 
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Poor vaunt of life indeed, 
Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast; 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men; 
Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed beasi? 
* * ” * _ 
Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


For thence — a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 
* * * * * 
Not once beat “‘ Praise be Thine! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw Power, shall see Love perfect too: 
Perfect I call Thy plan: 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete, —I trust what Thou shalt do! ” 
* * * * . 
Let us not always say, 
‘¢ Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole! ” 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, “* All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul! ”’ 


Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage, 
Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 
Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a god, though in the germ. 
7 * * * * 
Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby; 
Be the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 
And I shall weigh the same, 
Give life its praise or blame: 
Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 
* ~ * * * 
For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
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T9 act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 
Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 
x * * cod * 
Now who shall arbitrate? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me; we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul believe? 
* * * o * 
But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount! 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
* * * 
Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops; Potter an zlay endure. 


pitcher shaped. 
* * 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 

This present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest; 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

* * * * * 

So, take and use Thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same. 

Take what comes, regret not overmuch the past, grow not 
sour over the present, fear not the future, but use all in the 
great work of building up the soul,—this is the lesson of 
the poem. 
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V. It is time to turn to the teachings of Mr. Browaing on 
the subject of immortality. Though he touches on this 
theme in many poems and in many ways, the one poem 
devoted to a formal discussion of it is “La Saisiaz.” It 
took its name from a villa near Geneva where he was spend- 
ing a vacation with his sister and a friend. This friend 
mddenly died, as described in the poem, which was written 
soon after. This work is remarkable chiefly as a revelation 
of the attitude of Mr. Browning’s own mind. Its arguments 
and reasonings are the old and common ones, and would 
not be likely to convince any one who was a serious doubter. 
But it shows clearly his own strong belief, and his fearless 
facing of the unknown. 

It will be well here to note his attitude towards the only 
movement in the modern world which even professes a hope 
of proving that we survive the experience called death. Mr. 
Browning did not live long enough to get in touch with the 
work of the Society for Psychical Research. Perhaps he 
would not have entered into it, even if he had; for his habits 
of thought were pretty well fixed, as he grew older, and he 
never showed the patient, scientific turn of mind that is 
needed in seeking and sifting evidence. But he did come 
in contact with the earlier forms of spiritualism, and was 
violently repelled by them. Mrs. Orr tells us that the only 
serious falling out he ever had with his wife was over this 
subject. She was a believer, and he believed only that she 
was being fooled. His general opinions he has put, with his 
characteristic bluntness and vigor, into “ Mr. Sludge the 
Medium.” To him it is all vulgar fraud, mixed, possibly, 
with a little self-delusion. But, proved or unproved, he 
believed, what Mr. Whittier sings, 

‘¢ That life is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own.” 
This faith is most beautifully portrayed in “Evelyn 
Hope ” : — 
Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her bookshelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of geranium flower, 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass. 
Little has yet been changed, I thnk — 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 
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Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name — 
It was not her time to love: beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim ) 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir — 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true; 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire, and dew — 
And just because I was thrice as old, 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told ? 
We were fellow mortals, nought beside ? 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love — 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shail traverse, not a few; : 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come — at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 
Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me — 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! ’ 
What is the issue? Let us see! 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold — 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush —I will give you this leaf to keep; 
See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand. 
There, that is our secret! go to sleep; 
You will wake, and remember, and understand, 
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VI. As now we near the close, it will be well to note one 
more phase of Mr. Browning’s work — how he looked on 
life as one, here and hereafter, and treated this only as 
prelude to that. In so doing I must quote from two of his 
most remarkable poems. 

Abt Vogler was a priest and musician, born in 1749. 
Among other things which he has done, he has invented a 
new organ, with what he regards as great improvements on 
any then existing. In the poem called by his name, he is 
represented as sitting at his organ and musing over his work. 
He builds his palace of music out of the invisible sounds 
that come and go at his bidding, as the old legends said the 
unseen powers of the air came at the order of Solomon, to 
build for him a palace to please his favorite princess. He 
sits there at the keyboard, and builds and unbuilds his struc- 
tures of sound. He wonders if there is no reality matching 
them — if they are gone forever. And so he falls to think- 
ing on life, its dreams and aspirations, its high hopes and 
ambitions; and he wonders if these are ever to be realized. 
So the poem runs on: — 





Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I reared; 
Gone! and the good tears start, the praises that come too slow; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that he feared, 
That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing was to go. 
Never to be again! But many more of the kind, 
As good, nay, better, perchance: is this your comfort to me ? 
To me, who must be saved because I cling with my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same God: aye, what was, shall 
be. 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from Thee, who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ? 

There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more, 
On the earth the broken arc; in the heaven, a perfect round. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist; 
Not its likeness, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 
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And what is our failure here but a triumnph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue 

thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear; 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome — ’tis we musicians know. 


The outcome is that all our high hopes, dreams, aspira- 
tions, are prophecies of what shall be; and in this great faith 
he rests. This life may be “a broken are,” but somewhere 
the “ perfect round” shall appear. So this life is only be- 
ginning, and runs on into the unseen. 

But are there no complete wrecks? Is nothing cast to 
the rubbish heap as the final place of its disposition ? 
Browning's great hope, that clasps the universe in its arms, 
that includes even the wrecks and outcasts of humanity, that 
despairs of nothing and of no one, is most forcibly brought 
out in his poem, * Apparent Failure.” Wandering about 
Paris, on a hot day, he comes to the Morgue —that place 
back of Notre Dame, on the bank of the Seine, where the 
unknown dead are kept for a limited time to give oppor- 
tunity for their recognition by their friends, provided they 
still have any. Omitting the first two stanzas, let us hear 
the poet: — 


First came the silent gazers; next, 

A screen of glass, we’re thankful for ; 
Last, the sight’s self, the sermon’s text, 

The three men who did most abhor 
Their life in Paris yesterday, 

So killed themselves; and now enthroned, 
Each on his copper couch, they lay 

Fronting me, waiting to be owned. 

I thought, and think, their sin’s atoned. 


Poor men, God-made, and all for that! 
The reverence struck me; o’er each head 
Religiously was hung its hat, 
Each coat dripped by the owner’s bed, 
Sacred from touch; each had his berth, 
His bounds, his proper place of rest, 
Who last night tenanted on earth 
Some arch where twelve such slept abreast, — 
Unless the plain asphalt seemed best. 
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How did it happen, my poor boy ? 
You wanted to be Buonaparte 
And have the Tuileries for toy, 
And could not, so it broke your heart ? 
You, old one, by his side, I judge, 
Were, red as blood, a socialist, 
A leveller! Does the empire grudge 
You ’ve gained what no republic missed ? 
Be quiet, and unclench your fist! 


And this — why, he was red in vain, 
Or black — poor fellow that is blue! 
What fancy was it turned your brain ? 
Oh, women were the prize for you! 
Money gets women, cards and dice 
Get money, and ill-luck gets just 
The copper couch and one clear, nice, 
Cool squirt of water o’er your bust, 
The right thing to extinguish lust! 


It’s wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce : 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That, after last, returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed. 


Browning, then, despairs of nobody. Whoever God has 
brought into being he believes God will bring, through all 
experiences, until, sometime and somewhere, he attains the 
best. Here he is at one with Tennyson’s great hope, 

“That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.”’ 


A grand theism, life a battle and a victory, spanned by a 
bow of hope that arches all the future —such is the religion 
of Robert Browning. 








THE RELATION OF THE LAND QUESTION TO 
OTHER REFORMS. 


BY J. BELLANGEE. 


WHEN, a few years ago, the intelligence was flashed along 
the wires that Henry George and his associates had organized 
an Anti-Poverty Society, the world greeted the announce- 
ment with a laugh. To-day we find his followers greatly 
multiplied; thousands have taken up the cross of the new 
erusade with a zeal seldom equalled in any other cause, and 
the claim is stoutly made that the single tax is a funda 
mental and essential preliminary to all other reforms. This 
claim is worthy of our careful examination. 

Two ideas have in recent years made wonderful progress in 
the thought of the world, and have done much toward clear- 
ing the way for an appreciation of the single tax in its true 
relations. The first of these is the recognition of the fact 
that every reform is related to every other reform, and, to be 
successful, must take into account other reform forces work- 
ing with it towards a resultant end. This idea has found 
most complete recognition in the history of the Woman’s 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, which, beginning with the sin- 
gle reform of temperance, now embraces more than forty de- 
partments of reformatory work. 

Again, thoughtful reformers are recognizing that the do- 
main of the moral is not confined to the sphere of individual 
action, but that the higher growth of the soul is inseparably 
connected with the social and economic conditions that sur- 
round the body. We are beginning to hear from the most 
enlightened pulpits such sentiments as these: “ Every eco- 
nomic question is a political question; every political ques- 
tion is a social question, and every social question is a 
religious question.” With this broader view of the forces of 
civilization, comes the thought that God has a purpose and a 
plan in the development of our economic and social life, and 
that a failure to follow that plan wili bring individual deteri- 
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oration and national decay. The old theory that life is a 
state of probation, in which good and evil spirits struggle for 
the mastery of souls weighted with the burden of depraved 
natures, has utterly broken down, and the world stands 
to-day confronted with the alternative of the skepticism of 
despair, or the discovery of some faith that shall give practi- 
cal recognition to the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. How opportune, then, is the discovery and setting 
forth of a principle in political economy, which, while recog- 
nizing the infinite bounty of a God of love, distributes that 
bounty to all mankind with a father’s impartial hand, and 
establishes as the fundamental relation of men, that equal 
brotherhood which the highest instincts of religion teach. 

We hold that God’s gifts to man inhere in the land upon 
which we must live ; that each child of God has a right to 
an equal share in that bounty, and, hence, that human law 
concerning the tenure of land should secure that equal right. 
To preserve that equality, society should take by taxation 
from each, for the common benefit of all, such a sum as is 
needed to make the holdings of each of equal value. Thus 
by the simplest of means, not only is equality established, but 
it is preserved through those changes which are brought 
about by the increase of population, and the advantages 
which social and industrial development bring. Since the 
rise in value of land and the need of public utilities both 
spring from the increase of population, it follows that the 
public revenues for common use can best be supplied from 
that fund which must be taken in order to preserve the 
needed equality of individual opportunity. 

Again, equality having been established by means of a 
a tax on land values alone, it follows that to tax any other 
forms of wealth, which are created by men in the enjoyment 
of that equality, disturbs the equilibrium and is therefore 
subversive of justice. Hence we plead for a single tax on 
land values only as at the same time the simplest and most 
just system possible. 

There are those who see in this system merely a measure 
of fiscal reform, but there is in it much more. Grand as it 
is when viewed in that light, it is still grander in its moral 
aspect. Its chief claim to our enthusiastic support, as well 
as the strongest proof of its divine origin, is the fact that it 
establishes that equality of opportunity which renders im- 
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partial God’s bounty and conforms to that strict justice which 
should exist between man and man. 

By the application of this truth, every relation of life, 
stripped of those artificial conditions which spring from the 
unequal distribution of natural opportunities, undergoes a 
beneticial change. The arrogance of the landlord is no 
longer met by the fawning sycophancy of the tenant. Labor, 
free to employ itself, no longer sells its birthright for the 
pottage of a miserable existence ; and genius, no more the 
pampered prostitute of power, rises in the dignity of its own 
intrinsic worth to bless the world with its godlike creations. 
A democracy, such as the world has never seen, takes the 
place of the aristocracy which now curses society with its 
social arrogance. The equality of man is expressed in a 
new equation, from which is eliminated the selfish egotism of 
the present, and in place of the formula, “I am as good as 
you are,” we have the nobler one, “ You are as good as I am.” 

In the light of this truth the dark passages of the revealed 
word take on new meaning. ‘The prophetic inspiration of 
the Scriptures receive new interpretation, and their blessed 
promises are enriched by a deepened sense of God’s wisdom 
and goodness. Providence is relieved of the dark imputa- 
tion of a fateful cruelty, and, with the clearer vision of a 
stronger faith, we see no more the arbitrary vengeance of an 
angry God, but the loving tenderness of a heavenly Father. 
I think much of doubt comes to all of us, who, seeing the 
misery of the world, the degradation, crime, and filth which 
are the inheritance and unavoidable lot of many under exist- 
ing conditions, cannot reconcile their fate with the theory of 
an overruling Providence which parcels out to each his lot 
in life. But when we comprehend God’s impartial purposes, 
and realize that society alone is to blame for the maladjust- 
ments of life, how quickly does the perspective change, and 
the elements of responsibility, duty, and reward arrange them- 
selves in a new alignment. 

What, then, can be more fundamental in the work of reform 
than the establishment of a system that shall distribute im- 
partially the gifts of God to His children, and guarantee to 
each an equality of opportunity in working out the problem 
of individual life? Under such a system, must not every 
element of good that God has implanted in our natures find 
the conditions most favorable to its highest development ? 
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But we are told that the struggles of life are given for 
our discipline, and that by contentions with difficulties our 
powers are strengthened. ‘This is true only so far as it 
upplies to our relations with nature. When man contends 
with his fellow-men, the results are evil only, and instead of 
the better elements of his nature being strengthened, his 
natural and God-given appetites become abnormally devel- 
oped into fiendish passion. 

In his dealings with the elements of nature, in his 
mastery of the resources that God has placed within his 
reach, there is much to call forth his greatest efforts and his 
noblest powers. Hope lures him on. Success fires his ambi- 
tion to attempt greater things, and temporary defeat but 
sharpens his weapon for the final conflict. In this struggle 
with nature there is nothing that embitters the heart or de- 
stroys the powers of mind or body, but with each successive 
victory, h‘s faculties are enlarged, and his faith is strength- 
ened by fresh testimony to that all-pervading love which is 
the source of all life. 

But in his battle against injustice it is not so. In that 
conflict the generous qualities of his nature become atrophied 
ly disuse, and the passions are stimulated to an abnormal 
dev-lopment. Defeat brings a discouragement which weak- 
ens, :.id success an excitation which narrows the sympathies 
and inardens the heart. Envy, revenge, and hatred supplant 
the nobler sentiments of cobperation, confidence, and love, 
and distrust of his fellow-man is soon followed by doubt of 
the goodness of God. Where injustice prevails, human gov- 
ernments are mocked and religion is despised. Where the 
streets are full of beggars, the churches are full of hypo- 
crites, and earnest men begin to ask, “Is there a God?” 
Can it, then, be doubted that the establishment of a condi- 
tion that guarantees to all equality of opportunity, will bring 
into play the better attributes of man’s nature, and go far 
toward checking the growth of those evil passions whose 
abnormal development has rendered necessary many of the 
reforms which are to-day pressing for solution ? 

From whence comes the evil passion of greed? From 
what soil does avarice spring? Come they not from that 
condition of society which gives to one the fruits of another’s 
toil, and makes success, not the reward of merit but the gift 
of chance and favoritism? And whence comes that indo- 
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lence and sloth which destroy the natural energy of man, 
and transform him into a beggarly tramp? Do they not 
come from a denial to him of his birthright of equality? Did 
the merited reward of duty well performed ever beget sloth ? 
Did pride, avarice, and ostentation ever spring from a condi- 
tion where equal merits were sure of equal pay? By no 
means. These passions are the inevitable fruit of that system 
that destroys equality of opportunity and confers special 
privileges. 

With equality guaranteed, with equal access to the store- 
house of nature secured to all, human energy would find no 
occasion for the clash of interests, no scope for the passion of 
greed. With the disappearance of want, avarice would cease, 
and ostentation would give place to magnanimity. The 
desire natural to each human breast to win the approbation of 
his fellows, would find employment in the promotion of good 
works rather than in the accumulation of riches. The 
almighty dollar would be dethroned and nobility of mind 
proclaimed. Envy would disappear, for where all might 
enjoy the blessings and luxuries of life, each would rejoice in 
the prosperity of others, and the waste of energy now ex- 
pended in maintaining our position in the shifting sands of 
favoritism and chance, would be employed in the codperative 
upbuilding of a noble civilization. 

I have dwelt at length upon this phase of the single tax, 
because it is not only its central idea, but it is the line along 
which it touches all other reforms. Not only is equality es- 
sential to the free play of those natural forces which make for 
the right, but since every blessing that can be brought to 
mankind becomes quickly localized, its benefits attach at 
once to the land, insomuch that until opportunities are equal- 
ized, the coming of any good thing, even a reform, will but 
emphasize the inequalities that now exist. 

A moment’s reflection suffices to show that everything 
that makes a community a more desirable place in which to 
live or a more profitable place in which to do business, is at 
once reflected in the values of land and is added to its rent or 
selling price. Every dealer in real estate knows what the 
churches and schools of a community contribute to the price 
of land, and how much more readily property will rent or sell 
in neighborhoods where culture and sobriety give character to 
the social life. It is not claimed that the single tax would 
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hinder this advance in rent. But since it would be wholly 
absorbed in taxation, it would go to a common fund for the 
use of all instead of into the pockets of land holders. 

Under our preseit system, since wealth alone can secure 
locations free from corrupting influences, many an honest 
and decent man or woman is compelled to live amid contami- 
nating surroundings, simply because poverty forces them 
to chose localities where rents are cheapest. Thus with 
our present system, the rich, who are able to seize with their 
wealth the most desirable locations, by that means monopoiize 
the good things of earth which God has given, and the bene- 
fits which come from the labor, skill, and | intelligence of man 
as well. 

It is clear that whatever would equalize the benefits which 
inhere in the land, would also equalize those which inevita- 
bly attach themselves to the land. Thus the brotherhood of 
man will be exemplified in the same system that shows forth 
the fatherhood of God. Are we, then, claiming too much 
when we say that the single tax is the divinely appointed 
way through which justice can be established upon the earth, 
and that because it is divinely appointed it is an essential 
preliminary to all other reforms, and must be established be- 
fore their benefits can be fully utilized for the blessing of 
all? Are we claiming too much when we maintain that 
until such equal distribution of benefits is secured the advent 
of any reform will, by accentuating the inequalities which 
now exist, produce by injustice evils as great as the one it 
has sought to cure? 

We may not claim that under a condition of absolute 
equality of opportunity the evil passions would wholly die, 
but it is beyond question that many of the forces which 
under our present system act as powerful stimulants and pro- 
moting causes of crime would be wholly wanting. Take the 
evils of licentiousness and intemperance. How are they 
related to the reform we advocate? I believe the Scriptures 
are right when they say that the love of money is the root of 
all evil, and I believe that in the end these questions will be 
found to be economic questions, and their solution most easily 
effected by bringing about conditions of economic justice. 
With equality of opportunity guaranteed to all and the vast 
storehouse of nature utilized for the benefit of all, there will 
be no need for any to engage in a business so revolting as 
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keeping a saloon or brothel. From that side, surely, much of 
the pressure toward evil will be removed, while on the side 
of man’s depravity much will be accomplished by removing 
the causes which stimulate his passions, and building up the 
hope and ambition which always spring from a just reward 
of honest effort. 

I believe the conditions of society now existing, creating 
classes of the very rich and very poor, produce debauchery 
on the one hand and degradation on the other, augmenting 
the forces of intemperance beyond the power of prohibitory 
or restrictive law to subdue or check. Can we expect sobri- 
ety and restraint to be the effects of an economic system like 
ours, founded on the ethics of the hog-trough and dominated 
by a competition that knows no limit but the death of the 
competitor, no law but the demands of success, and no 
restraining influence that is not measured in dollars and 
cents? Can we expect moderation and purity of life from 
men gorged with wealth that has been wrung from the toil of 
others? Or that the discouragement and defeat of iil-requited 
labor will make men manly and strong to resist temptation ? 

With the single tax in operation every reform would be 
more easily established and become more fully operative. 
While it stands in the way of none, it will greatly assist 
them all. But there are some reforms which are capable of 
at least a partial success without the single tax. By way of 
illustration I will mention such changes in our franchise laws 
as the ballot for women, proportional representation, the ini- 
tiative and referendum, and the election of our chief execu- 
tive and senators by direct vote of the people. All of these, 
it will be observed, have for their object the securing to the 
individual his equal political rights; while the single tax 
seeks to secure equal distribution of benefits, these aim to 
distribute equally the powers of governing. Their claim to 
our support lies in the justice of that equality. 

Again, there are other reforms which will be imperatively 
needed under the single tax system, but which until that 
fundamental condition is supplied, will be either of only 
partial utility or positively injurious. Of these I may men- 
tion government ownership of the instruments of commerce 
and the transmission of intelligence. It is undoubtedly true 
that equal rights and justice require that public functions 
should be carried on at public expeuse for the public benefit. 
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ut since these public services render more valuable the 
lands of a community in which they are exercised, it is 
clear that until land values are equalized by the single tax 
their benefits will be unequally distributed. It is also clear 
that landed interests will seek to control the development of 
these government functions to the advantage of land specu- 
lation. ‘This corruption in government would be stimulated, 
and the solidity of the superstructure would be destroyed by 
the insufficiency of the foundation. 

The same observation applies, though in a much less 
degree, to improvements ii finance. Undoubtedly the single 
tax would forever remove the curses of the land-mortgage 
system; but it is folly for us to maintain that it would cure 
the evils of a depleted currency, or stay the ruin that must 
come upon the business world by a sudden and enforced 
contraction of credit, such as we are now experiencing. 
Even were the single tax in operation, these evils would 
have to be met and overcome. With our financial system 
founded upon debt and our business customs in open defiance 
of the divine command to owe no man anything, what won- 
der that our folly should terminate in an utter collapse of 
confidence, and a sudden though disastrous destruction of 
that system of credit through which the elements of our 
business life have been placed in unnatural relations ? 

But what shall we say of the merits of socialism as a rival 
of the single tax system? Both claim as the object of their 
effort the establishment of equality, and, consequently, of 
justice ; and because of such claim both are entitled to our 
profound respect. 

To my mind, socialism ignores that principle of individual 
action and development, which seems to be the key of God's 
government, and the importance of which He has empha- 
sized, not only in His dealings with His creatures, but in the 
strong and indestructible love of liberty that He has im- 
planted in their hearts. It seems to me that socialism, 
seeing the evils which spring from competition caused by 
artificial conditions, seeks to remedy those evils by making 
life more artificial rather than less so. It seems to me that 
socialism ignores the two fundamental truths of creation, 
viz., God’s love and man’s equality. It ignores God’s love 
in so much as it would supplant the laws that God in in- 
finite wisdom implanted in the nature of man, and institute 
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in their place the imperfect regulations of human wisdom. 
It ignores man’s equality in so much as it would destroy his 
individual liberty and subject him to arbitrary regulations. 
It is not the effort of man to gratify his wants in an un- 
restricted field, where nature’s bounties have far outrun his 
necessities, that has given to competition its bloody and re- 
lentless aspect, but it is the restriction of that field and the 
monopolization of those bounties. All of the monstrous 
injustice expressed in the word monopoly, all of the fierce 
hatred that fmds its exercise in the boycott, and all of the 
filth, degradation, and vice that are the concomitants of 
poverty, spring not from the innate wickedness of men, but 
from a denial of their natural rights, and call not for restric- 
tive measures, but for the repeal of unrighteous statutes. 
One lesson, however, all nature teaches, and that is the 
lesson of unity —the correlation of every existence with 
every other existence. It is taught by every leaf that yields 
to the influence of a passing breeze, by every bee that carries 
the fruitful pollen from flower to flower, as well as by the 
radiant star whose constant light guides the belated traveller 
through the trackless waste. All true evolution niust be 
along this line. Antagonism and destruction cannot be the 
highest expression of human energy. If love be the ful- 
filling of the law, then coéperation and mutual service will 
be its highest expression in the realm of human activity. 











THE NEW BIBLE. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


WE read in the Bible of a vision of One sitting upon a 
throne who said, “* Behold, I make all things new.’ And he 
said ¢ Write; for these words are faithful and true.’” This 
is the simple statement of the law of life. It is no mere 
prediction of a cataclysm, in which all beings are to be magi- 
cally transformed into something unlike themselves; it is 
the formula of a process which is as familiar as seed-time 
and harvest. All living things are constantly undergoing 
such changes, and the law holds good in the spiritual world, 
not less than in the physical. Paul speaks of the Christian 
believer as “the new man.” He ought to be a new man, not 
merely once in his life, but every day of his life. And that 
is precisely what the apostle says about him: “ The inward 
man is renewed day by day.” It is only thus that he could 
continue to be a new man. He must have new ideas, new 
hopes, new purposes, new vitalities, every day. 

What happens to all things, if the Bible is true, ought to 
happen to the Bible itself. If it is, as we often say, the 
Book of Life—the Living Book—then in some way it 
must conform to the law of life. It is not a erystallization 
or a petrification; it is an organism, and must thus be under- 
going some kind of organic changes. This does not signify 
that there is need of any important alteration in the bulk of 
the book. The area of the will-tilled garden does not change, 
and there is not much addition to or subtraction from the 
amount of the soil; but the forms of life are constantly 
changing. So,if the Bible is a living book, the spirit of 
life, working upon its materials, will be constantly changing 
its forms, and presenting its truths in new aspects .o men. 

The Bible is not the same book to the men of the nine- 
teenth century that it was to the men of the sixth or the 
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on the one hand and di gradation 0 the other, a ! 1 
the forces of intemperance b yond the power ol | hatin 
or restrictive law to subdue or check. Can we eX pect so 


ety and restraint to be the effects of an economic system lil 
ours, founded on the ethics of the hog-trough and dominated 
by a competition that knows no limit but the death of the 
competitor, no law but the demands of success, and no 
restraining influence that is not measured in dollars and 
cents? Can we expect moderation and purity of life from 
men gorged with wealth that has been wrung from the toil of 
others? Or that the discouragement and defeat of ill-requited 
labor will make men manly and strong to resist temptation ? 

With the single tax in operation every reform would be 
more easily established and become more fully operative. 
While it stands in the way of none, it will greatly assist 
them all. But there are some reforms which are capable of 
at least a partial success without the single tax. By way of 
illustration I will mention such changes in our franchise laws 
as the ballot for women, proportional representation, the ini- 
tiative and referendum, and the election of our chief execu- 
tive and senators by direct vote of the people. All of these, 
it will be observed, have for their object the securing to the 
individual his equal political rights; while the single tax 
seeks to secure equal distribution of benefits, these aim to 
distribute equally the powers of governing. Their claim to 
our support lies in the justice of that equality. 

Again, there are other reforms which will be imperatively 
needed under the single tax system, but which until that 
fundamental condition is supplied, will be either of only 
partial utility or positively injurious. Of these I may men- 
tion government ownership of the instruments of commerce 
and the transmission of intelligence. It is undoubtedly true 
that equal rights and justice require that public functions 
should be carried on at public expense for the public benefit. 
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tax would fore, r ove ul curse ort land-mortway 
system; but it is folly for us to maintain that it would eu 
the evils of a depleted currency, or stay the ruin that must 
come upon the business world by a sudden and enforced 
contraction of credit, such as we are now experiencing. 
Even were the single tax im operation, these evils would 
have to be met and overcome. With our financial system 
founded upon debt and our business customs in open defiance 
of the divine command to owe no man anything, what won- 
der that our folly should terminate in an utter collapse of 
confidence, and a sudden though disastrous destruction of 
that system of credit through which the elements of our 
business life have been placed in unnatural relations ? 

But what shall we say of the merits of socialism as a rival 
of the single tax system? Both claim as the object of their 
effort the establishment of equality, and, consequently, of 
justice ; and because of such claim both are entitled to our 
profound respect. 

To my mind, socialism ignores that principle of individual 
action and development, which seems to be the key of God's 
government, and the importance of »y.:ich He has empha- 
sized, not only in His dealings with His creatures, but in the 
strong and indestructible love of liberty that He has im- 
planted in their hearts. It seems to me that socialism, 
seeing the evils which spring from competition caused by 
artificial conditions, seeks to remedy those evils by making 
life more artificial rather than less so. It seems to me that 
socialism ignores the two fundamental truths of creation, 
viz., God’s love and man’s equality. It ignores God’s love 
in so much as it would supplant the laws that God in in- 
finite wisdom implanted in the nature of man, and institute 
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in their place the imperfect regulations of human wisdom. 
It ignores man’s equality in so much as it would destroy his 
individual liberty and subject him to arbitrary regulations. 
It is not the effort of man to gratify his wants in an un- 
restricted field, where nature’s bounties have far outrun his 
necessities, that has given to competition its bloody and re- 
lentless aspect, but it is the restriction of that field and the 
monopolization of those bounties. All of the monstrous 
injustice expressed in the word monopoly, all of the fierce 
hatred that finds its exercise in the boycott, and all of the 
filth, degradation, and vice that are the concomitants of 
poverty, spring not from the innate wickedness of men, but 
from a denial of their natural rights, and call not for restric- 
tive measures, but for the repeal of unrighteous statutes. 
One lesson, however, all nature teaches, and that is the 
lesson of unity —the correlation of every existence with 
every other existence. It is taught by every leaf that yields 
to the influence of a passing breeze, by every bee that carries 
the fruitful pollen from flower to flower, as well as by the 
radiant star whose constant light guides the belated traveller 


through the trackless waste. All true evolution must be 
along this line. Antagonism and destruction cannot be the 
highest expression of human energy. If love be the ful- 
filling of the law, then coéperation and mutual service will 
be its highest expression in the realm of human activity. 





THE NEW BIBLE. 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


WE read in the Bible of a vision of One sitting upon a 
throne who said, “* Behold, I make all things new.’ And he 
said * Write; for these words are faithful and true.’” This 
is the simple statement of the law of life. It is no mere 
prediction of a cataclysm, in which all beings are to be magi- 
cally transformed into something unlike themselves; it is 
the formula of a process which is as familiar as seed-time 
and harvest. All living things are constantly undergoing 
such changes, and the law holds good in the spiritual world, 
not less than in the physical. Paul speaks of the Christian 
believer as “the new man.” He ought to be a new man, not 
merely once in his life, but every day of his life. And that 
is precisely what the apostle says about him: “ The inward 
man is renewed day by day.” It is only thus that he could 
continue to be anew man. He must have new ideas, new 
hopes, new purposes, new vitalities, every day. 

What happens to all things, if the Bible is true, ought to 
happen to the Bible itself. If it is, as we often say, the 
Book of Life—the Living Book—then in some way it 
must conform to the law of life. It is not a crystallization 
or a petrification; it is an organism, and must thus be under- 
going some kind of organic changes. This does not signify 
that there is need of any important alteration in the bulk of 
the book. The area of the will-tilled garden does not change, 
and there is not much addition to or subtraction from the 
amount of the soil; but the forms of life are constantly 
changing. So, if the Bible is a living book, the spirit of 
life, working upon its materials, will be constantly changing 
its forms, and presenting its truths in new aspects to men. 

The Bible is not the same book to the men of the nine- 
teenth century that it was to the men of the sixth or the 
men of the sixteenth century. It was a new book when 
Luther discovered in it the saving love of God for men. It 
was a new book when the Wesleys and Whitefield brought 
its message home to the individual, It was a new book 
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when Garrison and Whittier made it thunder against human 
slavery. Always it has been taking on new forms and new 
meanings; the wonderful thing about it is the constant 
response which it makes to the changing conceptions and 
the changing needs of the human soul. 

A great many men and women who are now on the shady 
side of fifty are feeling that they have in their hands to-day 
a new Bible. It is not the same book that they studied in 
Sunday school, and that was read through more than once, 
by course, in their hearing, at the family altar. They cannot 
conceal from themselves the fact that their view of the book 
has greatly changed. Their habitual thought about it is not 
what it once was. Is it less sacred now than formerly? 
That depends on what you mean by sacred. It is less dis- 
tinct from other books than once it was; it is not quite so 
much in a class by itself; it has more affiliations with other 
good books. We find less of magic/and mystery in it than 
once we found; a great many of ‘the difficulties over which 
we stumbled are now quite Temoved. It is not less divine 
than it was when we were children, but it is much more 
human. 

This, indeed, is the change which has passed upon the 
Bible. We have come to understand much more perfectly 
its human elements, and to make proper allowance for them. 
We have learned that the treasure is in earthen vessels, not 
less when it is written in a book than when it is embodied 
in a man. If Moses and David and Isaiah and Paul and 
James and John were erring men, we think it probable that 
the books written by them are not inerrant. We believe 
that they were true witnesses, and that they had some 
sublime truths to communicate; but we find no evidence 
that they were ever guaranteed against mistakes. This does 
not lead us to cast them aside as valueless. We put the 
utmost reliance on the word-of many whom we know to be 
fallible; if they should assert their infallibility, our confi- 
deuce in them would be weakened; though they make 
no such claim, we trust them utterly. We listen with the 
utmost reverence to the words of Isaiah and Paul, because 
we have found them to be men of the deepest spiritual in- 
sight, profoundly learned in the lore of the spirit—nay, 
because we believe that the very truth of God abides in 
them and finds utterance in their words, We cannot help 
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recognizing their defects and limitations; we see that they 


sometimes make mistakes in their history and slips in their 


logic; but this in nowise discredits their message when they 
speak of those deep things which they do know, and testify 
of the truth which with the inward vision they have seen. 

There is, then, a human element in the Bible, a fallible 
element. The treasure is in an earthen vessel, and it is not 
very difficult fer one who has any spiritual insight to distin- 
cuish between the vessel and the treasure. That is the task 
always set for us, in the discipline of life, and we are by no 
means released from it when we begin to deal with the 
Bible. To separate the husk from the kernel, the chaff 
from the grain, is the constant lesson of experience. We are 
not discharged from this responsibility when we enter the 
realm of the spiritual. Are we not told that the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life? What can this mean but 
that there are different elements in the revelation which 
must be carefully discriminated —lower terms which must 
be subordinated to the higher; imperfect conceptions which 
must not be confounded with the perfect ? 

It is the realization of this truth which has given us our 
new Bible. The Bible which we handled in our childhood 
was not like this. Every word of it was absolute truth. 
The suggestion of a geographical or a textual error would 
have been positively shocking. We were perfectly ready to 
say that if the record of the rocks contradicted the Biblical 
chronology, the rocks must be in error. With the post- 
Reformation theologians, whose dogma we had inherited, we 
believed that not a word was contained in the Scriptures 
which was not in the strictest sense inspired; that even the 
punctuation was divinely determined ; that the admission of 
any verbal or grammatical error was a denial of God’s omni- 
science. It is to be supposed that there were Biblical 
scholars in the orthodox churches who knew that this theory 
was untenable, but they carefully concealed their knowledge 
from the people. ‘The popular view was that of the absolute 
inerrancy of the Book. 

The first shock which this popular theory experienced may 
have been the publication, about 1869, of Tischendorf’s En- 
glish New Testament, with various readings from the three 
most celebrated manuscript of the original Greek text. This 
New Testament had a considerable sale, and its readers had 
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before their eyes facts which to many of them were as novel 
as they were astounding. They learned, in the introduction, 
of the great number of Greek manuscripts, no two of which 
are exactly alike ; they saw, at the foot of every page, the 
proofs that the three most ancient and trustworthy manu- 
scripts differ in thousands of words and phrases from our 
infallible Bible and from one another; and in the mind of 
every man who could put two and two together, the dogma 
of inerrancy at once went by the board. Those who had 
this book in their hands knew, then, that what they had been 
taught concerning the absolute verbal accuracy of the Bible 
could not be true. A human element there must be; the 
theory that omniscience had guarded the Book from the pos- 
sibility of error was simply blown to fragments. 

The proposition to revise the Authorized Version, which 
was made not long after this, brought all these facts into 
clearer light. It became evident that textual criticism was 
a necessity; that it was the duty of Christian scholars to 
compare these various manuscripts, and to form a text which 
should be as nearly accurate as possibly. Yet the fact could 
no longer be concealed from persons of ordinary common 
sense that this text, when formed, could make no pretension 
to infallibility ; that the only guarantee of its correctness was 
the judgment of good scholars, no two of whom would agree 
upon every word. 

Some of us can remember very well with what horror the 
results of this textual criticism were received by many good 
people. A remark, in a sermon preached about 1875, that 
the text, Acts viii. 37, was undoubtedly spurious, being 
found in none of the three oldest manuscripts, brought me a 
letter from an indignant hearer, reminding me that any man 
who took away anything “from the words of the book of this 
prophecy,” would have his name erased from the book of 
life. In a group of ministers who were discussing, about the 
same time, 1 John v. 7, there was not one who did not think 
it unwise and perilous publicly to admit the spuriousness of 
the text. This was because the devout mind was still so ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to any imputation upon the inerrancy of 
the Received Version. ‘The publication of the Revised Ver- 
sion practically put an end to this panic. Quite a number of 
spurious texts were expunged from this version; a great 
many words and phrases were omitted or materially altered ; 
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and the highest and most devout scholarship of the English- 
speaking world stood forth to repudiate the traditional theory 
of the Bible. Since that day, all but the most ignorant of 
our orthodox Christians have had a new Bible in their hands. 
The corrections and emendations which have actually been 
made, demonstrate that it is not the kind of book which in 
our childhood we were taught to consider it. 

The work of the textual critics and the revisers has made 
room in the popular mind for the work of the higher criticism. 
Very crude and confused are the notions of many devout 
people concerning the higher criticism. Many persons sup- 
pose that the term is synonymous with infidelity, or perhaps 
atheism ; thatit describes a movement whose purpose it is to 
destroy the Scriptures. In truth this phrase, the higher 
criticism, signifies only the work of those men who study the 
Bible as literature, rather than as language ; who compare 
one part of it with another, and seek to make its record clear 
by reading it in the light of contemporary documents and 
monuments. Paley was one of the first of the higher critics: 
his * Hore Pauline,” in which he sought to find confirma- 
tion in Paul’s epistles of the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is a very skilful bit of higher criticism. Professor 
Green, of Princeton, is just as truly a higher critic as is Pro- 
fessor Briggs of New York. This fact mightas well be borne 
in mind by those who sweepingly denounce the higher criti- 
cism. They might just as rationally denounce the Hebrew 
grammar since it is by the use of the knowledge obtained 
from this grammar that Wellhausen and Keunen have done 
their destructive work upon the Old Testament.: It should 
be remembered that the higher criticism is used to defend 
the traditional view of the Bible as well as to assail it. The 
phrase simply describes a method of investigation which is 
common to all the students of literature. 

Doubtless the application of this method of investigation 
to the Biblical literature did seem, to some of the devout, a 
rash and profane undertaking. But the careful student soon 
found abundant reason for such thorough investigation. As 
soon as questions began to be asked concerning the author- 
ship, the date, the integrity of the Old Testament books, it 
was discovered that the traditional theories on many of 
these questions were absolutely unfounded. Says a recent 
writer ; — 
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The early fathers took over from the rabbis a collection of base- 
less theories, which by mere lapse of time had proceeded to the higher 
but undeserved degree of traditions. They are now, doubtless, suffi- 
ciently antique, but once they were as brand-new and as purely hy- 
pothetical as the Jatest theory to be found in the most recently pub- 
lished monograph of a German professor. A guess made centuries 
after the period it refers to, does not become contemporary evidence 
by being repeated for two thousand years. Modern scholarship can- 
uot be bound hand and foot by the casual and otiose conjectures of 
Jews living in the centuries immediately before Christ. The tradi- 
tions claim to be of immemorial antiquity, stretching back to the 
times of which they speak. Unfortunately, the only evidence in sup- 
port of their claims is found in the traditions themselves, and tradi- 
tions have never been remarkable for modesty. These particular tra- 
ditions are in themselves improbable: they do not hesitate, in the 
ease of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Samuel to ascribe books to 
authors whose deaths the books record. <A slight examination shows 
that the traditions as to authorship are often obviously at variance 
with the characteristics of the books referred to, and are discredited 
by the first real critical investigation. These traditions owe their 
long tenure of authority, and the remnant -f consideration still ac- 
corded to them, fo the dogmatism of an infallible church, over which 
the spirit and principles of the Reformation have only gradually 
prevailed.* 

I cannot undertake to detail the results of this careful 
study of the Bible. Much of it has, no doubt, been irrever- 
ent and destructive; but a great deal of it has been 
patient and candid and utterly devout. No right-mind 
man can accuse scholars like Driver, Cheyne, Gore, Briggs 
and Ladd of rashness or irreverence ; they are men whose 
love for the Bible is deep and genuine, and who are con- 
strained, by all their inherited sentiments and all their 
associations and all their dearest interests, to give the Bible 
all the honor that belongs to it. They have only come to 
the conclusion that the Bible is not honored by making 
claims for it which its own pages repudiate, or by permitting 
superstition and tradition to overshadow its own simple 
truth. And such men, by their faithful study of the Bible 
itself, have brought forth many facts concerning it which can 
never again be hidden. They have shown us that several of 
its books which were formerly ascribed to single authors are 
compilations of documents; that many of them appeared at 
a much later date than that which tradition had assigned to 
them; that much which was once thought historical is 
noetical or allegorical. They have shown | us that most of 








* “ Faith and Criticism,” pp. 8, 9. 
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the Pentateuchal legislation must have originated after the 
time of Samuel, and could not have come from the hand of 
Moses ; that some passages in the prophets, formerly supposed 
to be predictive, were written after and not before the events 
which they describe. They point out to us in a large 
number of cases the same story twice told, with very impor- 
tant discrepancies in the narratives; the composite nature 
of the books is thus indicated. Thus it becomes absurd to 
ascribe such a product to omniscience; the traces of human 
imperfection are over it all. 

And yet the real value, the real divinity, of the book is 
not obscured. The earthen vessel, with all its flaws, is 
plainly visible; so is the treasure it contains. The divine 
leadership of Israel; the constant disclosure to this people 
of the great facts of the spiritual realm; the flood of light 
which constantly poured upon them from on high, purifying 
their ideals, kindling their hopes, and leading them onward 
in the way of righteousness — all this is written large over 
all this history. There is no book like this—no book in 
which the thought of men is so steadily fixed on the moral 
and spiritual realities. Through all the intellectual crudity 
and moral imperfection the increasing purpose runs; and we 
trace the gradual preparation, through lawgivers and singers 
and prophets, for the coming of Him in whom the Life was 
manifested; who spake as never man spake; whose words 
were spirit and life. He is the culmination of an age-long 
process — the fulfilment of the law and the prophets. That 
progressive revelation which comes to its completion in Him 
must have passed through many stages of partial knowledge 
and misconception, and the record of it is here in the Bible. 
In the light of His teaching we judge all the rest of the 
book. 

It is plain, then, that the new Bible is quite different 
from the old. It is less magical and marvellous; it is far 
more intelligible. Let us see what we have parted with, in 
our change of view, and what is left to us. 

1. We have no longer an infallible book, in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Professor Briggs says that he regards 
the Bible as an infallible revelation from God. What he 
means by that is not that every part of the Bible is equally 
inspired, nor that every sentence is free from error, but that 
when you have compared Scripture with Scripture, and have 
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sifted out the erroneous conceptions, and have brought the 
whole under the light of Christ’s teachings, and have thus 
got the complete verdict of the whole book on any ques- 
tion of morals or religion, you have a result on which you 
can perfectly rely. With ‘such a definition of infallibility 
probably very many of us would agree. But this is not at 
all what was formerly meant by Biblical infallibility. 

2. Our new conception of the Bible delivers us from a 
great deal of uneasy apprehension and timidity. The old 
notion that the Bible would be discredited if a single error 
could be found upon its pages kept us always in fear lest 
some such discovery should be made. Such fears no longer 
trouble us. 

3. We are happily delivered, also, from what a recent 
writer calls “the rabbinic method of apologetics.” He 
continues: — 

This method consisted in an ingenious nianipulation of inconven- 
ient details, a subtle sophistry as to facts, a remarkable casuistry in 
regard to ethics. In the interpretation of the Old Testament, white 
might be understood to mean black, or, at any rate, white and black 
were explained to be alternative terms for an intermediate ‘shade of 
gray. . . . Those who surrender the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch and other untenable positions, are relieved from the use of 
arguments as questionable as they are ingenious. It is impossible to 
overestimate the relief thus given to the Christian intellect and con- 
science. Harmonizing apologetics of the Old Testament have con- 
stantly tended to destroy intellectual candor, and to deaden moral 
susceptibility. They have been a stumbling block to inquirers, a fer- 
tile source of scepticism, and a continual occasion of triumphant 
blasphemy to unbelievers. Modern criticism would have amply justi- 
fied its existence if it had done nothing else but remove this enemy of 
the gospel.* 

4. Turning now to what is left to us, we have the Bible 
as the Book of Life, the Book of Conduct, the Book of 
Righteousness. We are no longer chiefly concerned with 
miraculous accounts of its origin ; we are free to study its 
contents. What men have told us that we ought to think 
about the Bible, is not now our main inquiry; we have time 
to attend to what the Bible has to say for itself. At once 
we find in histories, in prophecies, in laws, in psalms, a great 
testimony for righteousness. As one has said: — 

Its record is in large part the record of a national life; it is histor- 
ical. Now the inspiration of the recorder lies . . . primarily in 





* “ Faith and Criticism,” p. 38. 
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this, that he sees the hand of God in the history and interprets His 
purpose. Further, we must add, his sense of the working of God in 
history increases his realization of the importance of historical fact. 
Thus there is a profound aim of historical truthfulness pervading the 
Old Testament record from Abraham downward. The weaknesses, 
the sins, of Israel’s heroes are not spared. Their sin and its punish- 
ment are always before us. There is no flattery of national pride, 
no giving the reins to boastfulness.* 

Thus the book, when it is studied with simple mind and 
open heart, keeps us always in the presence of the great 
spiritual verities; it shows us ourselves; it shows us our 
sins; it calls us from death to life; it lifts up before us the 
hope and promise of salvation. 

Indeed I think that the chief significance of the new view 
of the Bible will be seen in its turning our thought away 
from the marvellous to the ethical, from the preternatural to 
the spiritual. Being relieved from the task of reconciling 
discrepancies and of justifying iniquities, we are left free to 
ask what lesson there is for us in these biographies and these 
counsels. When we use the book in this way it will 
speedily prove its value. 

Does the Bible indeed contain a veritable revelation of 
the truth of God? Is it the bread of life which satisfies 
the hunger of the human soul? So I believe; and if this be 
so, the solicitude of some good people about the Holy Book 
is quite superfluous. The Bible is in the world; it is in the 
hands of hundreds of millions of men and women of all 
kindreds and tongues; it has entered into the very life and 
thought of the foremost nations of the world; it can no more 
be put out of the world than gravitation can be put out of 
the world; and being here, and possessing such powers, does 
any one imagine that it can be prevented by the arguments 
of critics from exercising them? There is the sun in the 
sky; certain theories are held of its origin, of its present 
constitution, of the nature of the force of which it is the 
magazine. Suppose that these theories should be successfully 
assailed; suppose that it should be proved that the sun did 
not originate in the way that we have been taught; would 
that blot the sun from the heavens or weaken his power over 
the earth? Should we not still see and feel his genial 
might, breaking the fetters of the frost, kindling life in the 
clods, clothing the fields and the forests with verdure and 

*“ Lex Mundi,” p. 293. 
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fruit, painting the lily and the rose? How much difference 
would it make with the light-bringing, life-giving empire of 
the sun if the physical theory of his origin were overthrown ? 

Is not the case of the Bible something like this? If the 
life and the love of God are in this book will they not make 
themselves known? Can unbelief hide them? Can any 
mistaken criticism shut them out of the hearts of men? 
The people who have this Bible in their hands, and who 
know that it brings to them wisdom, hope, and strength — 
will they not bear testimony? If life and healing and com- 
fort are in the Book, and men and nations are finding them 
there every day, how can that fact be concealed? It seems 
to me that those who are in constant panic for fear that the 
influence of the Bible will be impaired, show themselves to 
be profoundly skeptical as to the real worth of the Bible. 
The Bible is its own best defender. Men’s theories about it 
well may change; men’s theories about the starry firmament 
have often changed since the creation, ~ Sirius is just as 
bright to-day as when Adam walked in Eden, and Orion’s 
3elt and Cassiopeia’s Chair have “iy none of their lustre 


since Abraham watched them from the Mesopotamian hills. 
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” Be ARGE bod ies move 
slowly,” but they do move, 
sometimes, though precedent 
and prophecy are both to 
the contrary. Dress reform 
at the World’s Fair, last 
summer, was not all that the 
most sanguine had hoped, 
but it was far from being a 
failure. Little did those 
who laid the plans realize 
the difficulties in the way 
the immense amount of work 
before the planners, the de- 
lays of printing and publish- 
ing, the incapacity of average 
dressmakers outside their 
regular routine, the call from 
all parts for patterns! pat- 
terns! when there were 
patterns. 

The chairman of the com- 
mittee on dress, who could 
not be present at the “ dress 
session ” at any part of 
the Columbian Exposition, 
has no eriticism to make on 
inything pertaining to our 
dress exhibit there; but she 
shares the regret of many 
that the eager desire mani- 
tested by visitors at the Fair, 
all summer, to see specimens 
of the styles recommended 
by the national committee 
on dress as “suitable for the 
activities of life,” had not 
been met by “dummies” or 
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large dolls,—some dressed in the American costume, others in 
the Syrian skirt. Many women and some men went home from 
the Fair disappointed because they saw not a single woman 
dressed in the new styles. But a great many did see them — 
one, two, or several—on the grounds, in the street, or on the 
trains going to and from Chicago all summer long, and the idea 
of woman’s release from cumbersome, hindering skirts is now 
familiar to the public. 

The programme of the dress session was sufficiently catholic, 
at all events. Not only were the styles of business dress recom- 
mended by the committee of the National Council of Women 
represented practically by Mrs. Sewall, the chairman of the 
meeting, and president of the council, Mrs. Avery, Mrs. Jenness- 
Miller, Mrs. Ecob, and Mrs. Morris-Smith, but artistic dress as 
studied by the Physical Culture and Correct Dress Society of 
Chicago was represented by Mrs. Steele’s quiet “symphony in 
gray,” as one of the reporters described it; and Mrs. Henrietta 
Russell, a leader in the Delsartean cult, appeared on the pro- 
gramme as an illustration of the modern idea of Greek drapery. 
A hygienic adaptation of the conventional dress was worn by 
Miss Bates and Mrs. Lister. A sudden expansion of the pro- 
gramme admitted the welcome presence of Mrs. Korany of Bey- 
rout, Syria, in her native dress. However the speakers differed 
in principle and practice, they all agreed on one point, — not one 
wore a corset. 

One precious part of that programme was the gracious pres- 
ence and winning voice of dear Lucy Stone — so near her peace- 
ful passing to the “other side” in happy expectation of finding 
“more wo1k to do,” and thankful that she had done what she 
wanted to—“helped the women” whom her advent on this 
planet found in woeful plight, and who are to-day much more 
free, as women, because of her efforts. She spoke frankly of 
her early experience in the “bloomer” dress. That is what she 
was there for — not in the least ashamed of the experience, and 
never regretting it, so far as I have heard. Her latest testimony) 
was this : — 


The bloomer was abandoned, not because of any fault in the garment 
itself. The bloomer costume was excellent. It did not fatigue us 
When we undressed we felt no great sense of relief, as we do when we 
put off these heavy garments. We could walk in the streets witho 
vetting our clothing all mud, and come home without having great heavy 
skirts to brush. We could go up stairs without stepping on oursel\ 
and go downstairs without being stepped on. But useful as the bloome 
was, the ridicule of the world killed it. It suffered the usual fate 
anything that is forty years ahead of its time. We laid it aside wi'! 
regret, but the freedom we had gained for our feet did not make amen«s 
for the torment of our spirit, and we had to go back into long skir's. 
Times have changed since then. Now dress reform can be talked about 
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without bringing ridicule and abuse on the heads of its advocates. 
Dress reform is discussed by the newspapers without being sneered at. 
This is as it should be. We who fought the first battle do not repine at 
victory’s tardy coming. We were ahead of our age and generation. 


A Chicago woman, who was one of the great crowd unable to 
get seats at the dress session, wrote me :— 


I was amazed at the reception 
of the short skirt. In the crowd 
standing around the outer edge, 
which couldn’t see or hear, so 
many women expressed their great 
desire to be free from the bondage 
of skirts — women, too, who would, 
one would suppose, rather die in 
long skirts than let the world know 
they had legs. I think it was what 
some one has called ‘‘ the psychic 
moment”’ for the theme to be pre- 
sented. 


Some have expressed disap- 
pointment or criticism because 
the leading officers of the Na- 
tional Council of Women who 
appeared in the new styles on 
the platform did not continue 
to wear them more frequently. 
They had many different duties 
and diplomatic relations, and, in 
this latter-day campaign, no one 
is asked to make a martyr of 
herself. No one is expected to 
wear a dress which hinders more 
than it helps her. What we 
seek especially is a wide awaken- 
ing and the impetus of numbers, 
so that those who want the free- 
dom of their limbs may find 
liberty and not social ostracism. 
During the hot weather the 
high gaiters worn with the 
American costume were found 
to be uncomfortably warm. 
The dress worn by Professor 
Hayes of Wellesley College 
when she read a paper on 
“Dress and Sociology” before 
the general Congress of Women 
—a blue serge reaching to the 














AMERICAN COSTUME. 
(Mrs. Russell, who furnished this cut, does 
not mention the wearer's name.) 
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tops ot very high boots — 
was said to have ten pockets. 
Counting the two sleeves (if 
loose enough) as pockets, 
like Topsy’s, this dress ought 
to satisfy Miss Willard, who 
requested the committee to 
“build the dress around a 
dozen pockets.” 

There was, all summer, at 
the Columbian Exposition, 
an exhibit which I much 
desired to see, but which no 
one whom I have questioned 
seems to have observed 
the dress exhibit of the 
Physical Culture and Correct 
Dress Society of Chicago. 
Or the proportions of Venus 
di Medici were shown a 
working dress and apron, a 
street suit, a reception gown, 
aud several evening dresses 

these designs intended to 
emphasize the beauty of 
woman’s form when un- 
bound by the corset. This 
exhibit was in the room of 
societies in the Womans 
building. There was no 
dress exhibited short enough 
to clear average stairs; but 
Mrs. Steele’s book on 
“ Beauty of Form and Grace 
of Vesture,” the accepted 
expression of the most ai- 
vanced ideas of the society, 
gives two designs for such 
short dresses. 

So far as freedom of the waist region goes, the Physical 
Culture and Correct Dress society has taken the most advanced 
vround. The corset and even the “health waist” are con- 
demned, and one of the “rules for determining the artistic value 


of gowns” 








Miss LAURA LEE 
In Boston Rational Costume. 


is this: “Is the dress loose enough to permit free 


and graceful movement, allowing a possible suggestion of the 
play of muscle? Does it appear to be easy by the absence of 
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seams stiffened by whalebones?” Mrs. Steele says much about 
the importance of studying “ classic sculpture ” — for the same 
reason that all genuine artists fall back upon the classic sculpture 
for models of womanly beauty of form— because no living 
models are to be found! The follies, not to say sins, of feminine 
dress are responsible for this state of things. Mrs. Steele says: 
“If one wishes to be truly 
beautiful one will try to hate 
and forget a fashion plate.” 
Think what a change it is, 
what a genuine “revival of 
religion ” in one department 
of human life, when women 
not only feel unwilling to 
be suspected of having had 
their gowns fitted over 
corsets, but even desire as 
beautiful, like the form of 
the Venus de Milo, a “gentle 
outward curve” of the 
“front line below the bust,” 
where the corset steels have 
long been wont to produce 
a hollow. It is utter hypoc- 
risy — unconscious, perhaps 

for any one to profess 
admiration for classic sculp- 
ture who admires a fashion- 
ably dressed woman. When 
any one insists that un- 
healthful and deforming 
styles of dress are necessary 
to make woman beautiful, I 
cannot avoid the feeling that 
the speaker is both false to 
art, and at heart an atheist. 
Artists go to Paris, it is true, 
for help as artists, to catch if 
possible the spirit of Millet; 
but Millet had to abandon 
Paris and make his great 
stulies among the peasants 
ot far-away Barbizon. Pa- 
risian fashion expresses not 
at all the spirit ot Millet, 
but the falsity and impurity 
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MIss MARGARET CONNOLLY, 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston Rational Dress. 


of Parisian society. William Hunt 
found Millet poor and obscure 
among his peasant neighbors, and 
by his appreciation and patronage 
helped to make him famous. 

“ Won’t you give us an example 
of what you call art in literature?” 
asked one of Hunt’s art pupils. 

“ Well,” answered Hunt, «* Edward 
Everett’s speech at Gettysburg is 
what passes for ‘elegant literature, 
but Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg 
was real literature; and real liter- 
ature, like real anything, is art!” 

The highest beauty is the expres- 
sion of a beautiful soul, a noble 
character. Unconsciousness of its 
own beauty is its most subtle charm. 
Among my sacred possessions, on a 
pencilled scrap of paper, meant only 
for the eye of a most intimate 
friend, is this sincere expression of 
a young woman’s beautiful soul: 
“There is nothing I long for so 
much as a perfect self forgetfulness 
and sympathy for others.” This 
aspiration is a prophecy of an evolu- 
tion of humanity when the now un- 
comfortable self consciousness will 
settle to its proper place in a happier 
social or race consciousness, “as it 
is in heaven.” If only we might be 
clothed li’:e the lilies of the field! 
But “all we like sheep have gone 
astray,” under the leadership of 
fashion, and we must now — at least 
some of us, for ourselves and others 
—give careful consideration to the 


subject of dress. If we begin in the spirit we may find the true 
letter. To reach the spontaneous or esthetic life of the soul, 
where duty and delight are one, we have to be first of all faithful 


to duty. 


The object of the Physical Culture and Correct Dress Society 
is “mutual help in learning the highest standards of physical 
development, and mutual counsel toward realizing those standards 
in practical life.” I like the name (though rather long) and I 
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like the object of this society There is a eall for, and there is 
need of, local organizations to carry forward the work of woman's 
emancipation in dress. If, as Emerson says, “ Our part is to 
conspire with the new works of new days,” why not organize, as 
simply as possible, societies like the one in Chicago? The scope 
and character of each such society would depend on the quality 
of its membership.* 

Neither physical culture nor correct dress can stand alone; 
certainly not the former. As a 
modern cult, it has not sut- 
ficiently realized the necessity 
for habitual freedom in dress 
not only freedom to breathe and 
to bend the body without restric- 
tion from clothing, but freedom 
to go up and down stairs with- 
out carrying skirts in hands de- 
signed for nobler work. There 
is great waste of human energy 
and drain upon nervous force in 
the incessant care of long skirts, 
so habitual that many women 
calmly declare that their skirts 
are no burden or hindrance. 
Such declarations always remind 
me of Tennyson’s lines: 











[ envy not in any mood, 
The captive void of noble rage; 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the leafy wood. 
As “the body is more than 
raiment,’ correct dress is for 
the sake, especially, of physical 
development; and physical de- 
velopment is itself a means to 
nobler living. Correct dress, 
then, cannot be postponed till 
physical culture is achieved. 
It must be physiologically cor- 
reet to begin with, though full 
artistic satisfaction must wait 
for physical culture to do its 
work. Boston Rational Dress— Street Costume. 
* There are already societies of this name in various places. One in Albany, N. Y., 
has among its active members Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, author of “The Well Dressed 


Woman,” an interestiug manual of much useful information concerning health and 
dress, a good text book for such a society. 
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Mrs. MARIE REIDESELLE in her Bicyvele Costume, 


(This costume won the prize recently offered by the New York //era/d for the best 
bicycle costume tor ladies.) 


As I look up from my desk I note the fact that since mid- 
forenoon several inches of damp snowflakes have silently covered 
the ground, and snow is still falling. My first thought is, how 
opportune! For I have learned, from more than one sour 
that this evening, at our state university, two young women and 
two young men are to unite in a symposium on the subject 
woman’s dress, all favoring a reform. In such weather no o1 
can fail to see the disadvantages of woman’s usual dress, At this 
hour the teachers and pupils in the city are making their way 
home from school. They need a * rainy-day dress,” but when 
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they left home this morning the need was no more apparent than 
on numerous occasions of false alarm within a month. To 
accept a short dress only as a rainy-day dress would be a most 
effectual side-tracking of the short-dress movement, as no one 
would know when to wear it, unless she deliberately went out in 
a long rainy season. One would not like to keep an umbrella 
raised all day because of a short shower in the morning, or to 
wear out of season a dress considered unsuitable for bright hours. 
Let us be careful how we handicap our lives by the necessity for 
frequent changes of apparel. A long dress worn in the street 
may be unsuitable for home wear, because too dirty; but a short 
dress (short enough to escape the floor 
when sitting in a car or office chair) 
comes home reasonably clean, and is 
convenient for carrying the baby up 
stairs, or for the manifold duties of 
mother and housekeeper — perfectly 
suitable in shape for a “house dress,” 
or it would not meet the general re- 
quirements of a “ business dress,” such 
as every woman needs who has any- 
thine more useful to do in the world 
than to pose as an ornament of 
society. 
Though we have to look to the past 
for models of physical development, 
we must remember that the ideal of 
woman intellectually has changed very 
greatly, and no woman need mourn 
because her head is proportionately 
larger than that of a sculptured Venus. 
So is the head of Sappho. It is use- 
less to ransack antiquity in search of 
a costume for the busy, mentally 
developed woman of our day. “Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” Art 
says that the lines of the dress should 
follow the contour of the body, but 
art never recommends that cloth be 
cut and pieced together into a “glove- 
litting” costume. “Glove-fitting,” ex- 


‘ept in elastic goods, is an impossi- 
bility, unless you first make a hard, 
invielding, artificial figure to fit ex- 
tly with firm cloth carefully cut and 
sewed together, as the men milliners 


Miss Isis B. MARTIN 
In American Costume 
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Mrs. DAME of California in her costume for horseback riding. 


of Paris do. It is not a human being that they attempt to dress ; 
it is a Parisian doll. What womanly excellence can such a figure 
express? If the lines of dress should follow the contour of the 
body, they may certainly express that body as divided in the 
lower half. We could not go about our business dressed like 
any sculptured Venus I have ever seen. 

It was help to our cause when the New York Herald awarded 
a prize of fifty dollars, for the best bicycle costume for a lady, 
to a young woman who wore a divided skirt of two breadths of 
black cashmere (forty-eight inch goods, one breadth in each 
division), with tan leather gaiters meeting the divisions half way 
from knee to ankle. It seems a pity that this young woman, 
riding her wheel to her business in this costume, feels obliged, 
because of its oddity, when off the wheel to cover it with a long 
skirt. I cannot agree with those who say that this is wholly 
matter of individual choice, unless we take into consideration the 
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social pressure that is so large an element in deciding one’s 
“choice.” 


But the social pressure is now more imaginary than real, at 


least so far as men are concerned. There is no opposition to 
a woman’s wearing whatever she chooses— even the dress of a 
man, as most of us do not choose. Some day women will have 
as rational a costume for habit- 
ual wear as men now have 
possibly more so—a costume 
with which freedom-loving girls 
will be content, feminine and not 
masculine, but meeting all our 
needs as man’s dress meets his. 
We have the basis for such a 
dress in the two forms presented 
by the committee on dress, but 
fashion has taken a leap beyond 
us, in the mountain-climbing 
dress lately pictured in the 
syndicate fashion articles and 
actually in use among fashion- 
able people op the European 
continent. 

It is a belted sack coat, but- 
toned in front and ending at the 
knees, where it is met by high 
top boots or long buttoned leg- 
gins. The divided bicycle dress 
is so common in Paris as to 
excite no remark. In various 
parts of this country women are 
now riding astride their horses, 
to the greatly improved comfort 
and safety of both horse and 
woman, dressed in the divided 
costume devised by Mrs. Dame 
of California—a dress which 
looks like an ulster when the 
wearer stands, concealing the 
divided skirt, which reaches the 
feet, loose at the bottom. <A 
great many women are wearing 
the Syrian skirt in their homes 
or studios, or even in the streets 
of cities. 











But most women are so accus- 
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tomed to their fetters, they have \ 
so “learned to love despair ” 
that they cannot believe that a 
lay of deliverance is at hand. 
Their “ doubts are traitors,” and 
perhaps men will have to come 
to the rescue of the human race 
at this juncture. A paper started 
last spring and laid aside more 
than once as probably unneces- 
sary, reads thus : — 








The undersigned are among the 
men of America who approve of the 
effort of women to secure for their 
sex a comfortable and healthful 
dress for walking and for work. 

The paper has been signed by 
Dr. E. C. Sheldon, principal of 
the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal 
School) Dr. W. S. Davis, long 
president of the National Medical 
Association, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Professor G. H. Palmer 
of Harvard University, Dr. Sar- 
gent of the Hemenway (Harvard) 
gymnasium, Drs. Bowditch and 
MeKenzie of the Harvard med- 
ical college, Bishop Gilbert of 
Minnesota, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, editor of Unity, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, editor of Ovt- 
look, Bishop J. H. Vincent, chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua. From 
every trip it comes back with 
expressions of cordial sympathy. 
On its next return it will prob- 
ably go to print, and then cireu- 

Costume worn by Mrs. FLOWER late by numerous copies. 

at World’s Fair. é a . 

Chis is not a work for women 
alone; it is for the or un race. We need new ideals and must 
destroy the old ones. “ When half gods go, the gods arrive. 
We need new leaders, not to tyrannize but to teach. What is 
our higher education for, if college women should fail us in this 
emergency ? Civilization waits for woman to take a step in 
advance — and she will do it! Frances E. Russet. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Il A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW, | 


DRESS MOVEMENT. 


EMILY A. BRUCE, M. D. 


In the midst of progress in all other directions, the cycle of 
extravagant and deforming fashions in female apparel turns 
untiringly, each new revolution only presenting a modification of 
some former thing of ugliness and unfitness. 

One in vain asks why woman, in her struggle to raise herself 
and thereby the human race, has not courage adequate to throw 
off the self-imposed shackles which retard her individual progress 
and delay the normal evolution of the race; for so long as 
mothers drag out a diminished existence physically, and, as a 


consequence, intellectually also, throueh unsanitary dressin 


other cause, just so long must 
the offspring be less in the scale 
of being than they have a right 
to be. 

I have made the statement 
elsewhere, and venture to repeat 
it here, that more women die 
annually in our country from the 
effects of faulty dressing than 
from all contagious diseases com- 
bined, and that the invalids from 
this cause alone form a great 
host that no man can number. 
This statement is certainly start- 
ling and may seem to the unin- 
itiated incredible, but experience 
as a physician has forced upon 
me the conviction of its truth. 
From the impossibility of obtain- 
ing statistics in regard to the 
matter, the statement can neither 
be proved nor disproved. 

There are those eminent in the 
medical profession who believe 
that a large percentage of the 
abnormal growths which develop 
in the abdomen and pelvis of 
women, from which, on an aver- 
age, at least one in every five 
suffers, of whom not a few die, 
are induced mainly by pressure 

f tight and heavy clothing upon 
important vital organs, by which 
their funetions are directly and 


or 
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disastrously affected, organs more remote from the region of 
pressure, together with the circulatory and nervous systems, 
becoming secondarily deranged. The condition of congestion 
and blood stasis below the compressed waist offers an admirable 
field for the development of neoplasms, always dangerous and 
often fatal, and here they are most frequently found, far more 
rarely above the point of pressure. 

If the causation of tumors and other pelvic disturbances were 
the only evil arising from this form of unsanitary dressing, the 
picture would not be so sombre ; buat this is only one of myriads 
of evils almost equally threatening from this prolific source. 
Respiration and the heart’s action are disturbed, and, as a con- 
sequence, the brain as well as less important tissues suffer from 
imperfectly oxygenated blood, digestion is impeded, and the 
whole nutrition is depressed, entailing inevitably, sooner or later, 
serious results. 

The long, heavy skirt is scarcely less dangerous than the tight 
bodice. It impedes free and graceful movements by embarrass- 
ing and entangling the lower extremities, and picks up all sorts 
of evil things from the street and elsewhere, carrying them home 
to be distributed to all the family without their knowledge or 
consent. It aids the wicked bodice in compressing the waist, 
and drags upon spine, hips, and abdomen, producing a state of 
exhaustion very conducive to the development of disease. 

Until recently most of our country women have followed more 
or less uncomplainingly and perhaps unthinkingly the fashions 
dictated by Europeans, no matter how ugly, uncomfortable, or 
extravagant they may have been; and even now the dissenting 
voices form a minute minority. But a minority on the side of 
right and reason sometimes develops into a majority, and let us 
hope that here may be an illustration of that fact. 

Now that something better in the way of dress for women 
than has existed in the past, in our country, at least, seems in 
process of evolution, the time has perhaps come to make appar- 
ent the dangers and disadvantages of past and present fashions, 
and herald the merits of a simpler and more sanitary, comfortable, 
and artistic dress. 

Let us consider what are the attributes of an ideal business 
and street dress. First of all, its lines should follow in a general 
way those of the undefermed body, giving ample room every- 
where for absolute freedom of motion and for the ever recurring 
physiological congestions of the digestive tract. Its moderate 
weight should be supported by the shoulders, and the skirt 
attached to the waist should be sufficiently short to escap« 
contact with the ground in walking, and stairs and steps 1 
descending. It should furnish the maximum of warmth wit! 
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the minimum of weight, should be suitable and becoming to the 
wearer, comfortable, graceful, and picturesque, and form a 
harmonious whole, conveying to the observer some idea of the 
personality of the individual. 

There ought, then, to be no prevailing fashion, but the 
costume of each person should be suited to her taste, character, 
and station; always, however, preserving the essential character- 
istics of the ideal dress, viz., amplitude in the waist for a well- 
developed, normal figure, contours not contradicting such a 
form, suspension of the whole dress from the shoulders, lightness, 
warmth, freedom everywhere from restraint and from all forms 
of stiffening. 

The dress, more or less lined, with underwear suitable to the 
season fitting the form, should furnish sufficient warmth, without 
the use of separate skirts. 

It is doubtful if the ideal is fully realized in any costume yet 
exhibited, but a near approach to it is found in the modified 
Syrian dress, regarding which so much interest has recently 
been exhibited, and which has been adopted by not a few women 
of taste and culture in our city and elsewhere. The corsage is 
varied, within certain limits, to meet the requirements of the 
individual. 

The disadvantages of the long skirt have been discussed ; it 
remains to point out the advantages of the Syrian over the open 
skirt of the same length. It affords greatly superior warmth with 
the same amount of weight; secures complete protection of the 
person from exposure under all ordinary circumstances ; is power- 
less to sweep up noxious substances which are a menace to 
the family health, and gives greater freedom of motion — leaving 
out of account its pleasant association with the orientals, whose 
representatives have recently been such favorites with us all, its 
picturesqueness, and the artistic effect of the soft, wavy lines of 
its lower border. 

Resting upon a tripod the supports of which are physical 
culture, careful diet, and correct dress, the American woman 
may attain to consummate beauty, grace, and strength, which, 
alded to her already acquired intellectual preéminence, will place 
her in position to give oracular utterances to all the world. 

Boston, Mass. Emity A. Bruce, M. D. 


Ill. THE POWER OF INDIVIDUAL EFFORT, BY MISS LAURA LEE, 
MEMBER OF DRESS COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL COUNCIHI 
OF WOMEN. 


The spirit in which one wears a reformed suit of any kind has 
a sreat deal to do with the impression it makes upon the public, 
as well as the comfort one receives in wearing it. If a woman 
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thinks her clothes are all 
right, or are fashioned ac- 
cording to the dictates of 
the authority which she 
respects, she never thinks 
of being stared at, and it 
does not annoy her if her 
clothes are noticed. But 
if she had to wear some- 
thing that she did not 
approve, or in which she 
could not be happy, she 
would be sensitive to 
every glance, and it 
would hurt her to find 
that she was attracting 
attention. It is the same 
with wearing a rational 
dress. If one believes in 
the Syrian costume and 
thinks it the right and 
proper thing to wear, it 


Miss LAvRA LEE should not make any dif- 
Member of Dress Committee of National : 


a Waunien ference whether people 

notice it or not. We can 
be unconscious when we feel that we are appropriately and 
becomingly dressed. 

That is the spirit in which I went to the World’s Fair in the 
Syrian costume. I wore it as though it was a matter-of-course, 
every-day affair; and, so far as I could see, people generally 
received it in that spirit. Occasionally I would find myself think- 
ing, “ What are those people looking at? Oh, my costume!” 
And that would be the end of it with me. What they may have 
thought did not disturb me, because it is always best to exper? 
the right thing of people. Sometimés a person would come and 
congratulate me on the courage which [ was not aware of show- 
ing in wearing my costume. 

Dress reform is a subject which I have been interested in, both: 
theoretically and practically, ever since I first found myself in 
skirts, and realized the inconvenience and drawback whic 
they must of necessity be to women. So when the Nation: 
Council of Women of the United States circulated a paper to | 
signed by those women who would consent to give their influence 
in favor of an improvement in woman’s dress, which would all: 
her the free and healthful use of the organs of her body when 
walking or taking exercise, I was not only glad to sign it but wis 


Council 
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delighted to have an excuse and opportunity for wearing one of 
the costumes suggested by the pictures given in the “ Report of 
the Committee on Dress ” published last spring. 

I believe in individual effort. The women who feel the need 
of a reform in dress should be the first to adopt it, without wait- 
ing until it has been generally accepted. I long for people to 
see, with Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, that “ Women need no 
other one thing so much as freedom in dress.” 

Boston, Mass. Lavra Ler. 


IV. AT THE WORLD’S FAIR IN SYRIAN COSTUME, 
BY MISS H. J. WESCOTT. 


Perhaps no one who has pictured the possibilities of some 
unusual situation, ever finds the reality akin to the anticipation. 
Sometimes, however, the disappointment is a happy one, and I 
think I can assure all who hesitate to join the crusade in favor of 
sensible, healthful, and artistic dress because fearful of unpleasant 
experiences, that theirs will be. 

When our party of four started for the World’s Fair attired in 
the Syrian skirt (made, be it said, as tastefully as possible), I 
think we all anticipated a severe strain upon our courage, and 
perhaps the possibility of showing the white feather may have 
occurred to some of us, 
for certain it is that we 
all went amply provided 
with ordinary skirts to 
fall back upon in a case 
o© emergency. 

Being duly mindful of 
all the warnings we had 
received, and also of the 
proclivities of the ever- 
present small boy 
(whose appearance, 
med with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of 
embarrassing — epithets, 
we awaited with fear, 
nd trembling), we 
made our first appear- 

nce in some trepidation 

of spirit, though with as 
brave a front as we 
could muster. 

O what lightness! 
what comfort! what Miss H. J. Wescorr. 
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freedom and ease of motion! We felt that indeed we could 
“run and not be weary,” we could “ walk and not faint.” Surely 
for all this comfort we might well overlook a few unpleasant 
remarks, and the other trials for which we waited — as it proved, 
in vain. Strange to say, from street to car, from. car to boat, and 
from boat to grounds we went, and no g'apc> was given us that 
might mean anything more difficult to bear than a respectful 
interest. On the contrary, as we began to loox <oout us more 
confidently, with a feeling as though, after all, we belonged with 
our surroundings, we began to be addressed by weary women 
who sighed in vain for the freedom and comfort we had grasped. 

“ Where can I get the pattern?” was asked of us over and 
over again, by some woman who had toiled about the grounds all 
day, holding up her trailing skirt. 

“Those are the suits,’ we heard one lady whisper, as we 
passed, “and they’ve come to stay.” 

“They are just the thing for walking; how I envy you!” 
said another. 

“ My husband has noticed you, and wanted me to see if I could 
get a pattern; he wants me to havevone,” said a handsomely 
dressed woman, holding up a train. “It must be so nice, and it 
certainly is so pretty.” 

Day after day this was what we heard, and in our whole trip 
of two weeks, during which we wore our suits on the trains, 
in the city, and at the grounds, not one unpleasant experience 
have we to record, of all that our conservative friends so conti- 
dently prophesied. We returned feeling that the time is ripe for 
such a movement, and that it must and will succeed. 

Boston, Mass, H. J. Werscorr. 


V. THE BONDAGE OF CUSTOM, BY MISS ISIS B. MARTIN, LIBRARIAN 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY, WICHITA, KAN, 


To try to change people’s ideas as to the proper mode of dress 
is one of the hardest things to do. Women will cling to their 
old devotions, even when they know them to be radically wrong. 
I have been severely criticised by the good people of this city for 
adopting my present style of dress, but I overlook their re- 
marks, and down in my heart pity them for their ignorance. 
People somehow get the impression that whatever is custom is 
right, and were it not for the reformers and “cranks,” as some 
people please to call those who take an advanced view of things 
in this world, we would still be grovelling in the dark ages. | 
try to be as charitable as I can with all my critics, but full) 
realize that the time has come when a more convenient dress wi! 
be adopted by women. 
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My style of dress is getting to be an old thing, and the people 
do not stare at me with nearly as much impertinence as they «id 
at first. Occasionally some brilliant youth, whose highest ambi- 
tion in life is to smoke a cigarette and loaf on the street corners, 
will make some remark as I pass by. Young misses who have 
been poorly reared will “te-he,” and I am sorry to say it of my 
sex, but I have had women eall after me and make insulting 
remarks about my costume. I have taken particular notice to 
mark the classes of people that criticised me most severely, and 
I tind them to be principally “ codfish aristocracy,” and the low 
class of people, both being rated among the most ignorant. 

On my business trip to Kansas City, my reform dress did not 
eall forth critical looks or sarcastic remarks. The people just 
simply minded their own business. They had too good manners 
to do otherwise. Did I not have the higher class of people to 
deal with in my work, I would be somewhat in danger of losing 
my position through my change of costume. 

Wichita, Kan. Isis Bb. Martin. 


VI. EIGHT MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE SYRIAN COSTUME, 
BY MRS. B. O. FLOWER, BOSTON, MASS. 


During the last few months I have received many letters from 
ladies and gentlemen deeply interested in the present movement 
for rational dress for 
women; the former fearful 
that should they adopt the 
new garmenture they would 
he subjected to unbearable 
indignities from. ill-bred 
individuals: I have been 
beset with inquiries as to my 
own experience. Therefore 
instead of devoting the 
space allotted me to the 
pleasanter task of giving at 
length my reasons for my 
radical change of attire, I 
will answer interrogations, 
regretting that my observa- 
tions must of necessity be 
so personal in their nature. 

For several years I had 
wat the bars.of my clothes 
rison, and after mature 


leliberation I determined HATTIE C. FLOWER 
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to make the final effort that would set me free. Knowing full 
well that no reform can succeed without persistent, tireless effort 
in living it, to me the step once taken could never be retraced, 
even if one must live it alone. 

In the latter part of the month of May I adopted the moditied 
Syrian, now better known as the Boston Rational Dress. During 
the summer I visited Maine and also Martha’s Vineyard, spend- 
ing a short time at Cottage City, and some days in the little, 
extremely old-fashioned and quiet port of Edgartown. It was 
with some fear that I looked forward to encountering the 
denizens of this primitive nook, but to my delight the very 
simplicity of my garb seemed to appeal to their Arcadian tastes. 
Later in the season I went in company with my friends, Mrs. 
James A. Herne and Miss Laura Lee, to Bar Harbor. Here once 
more I was pleased that we could go our way in peace and the 
enjoyment of nature. One Sunday as we sauntered along the 
popular narrow sea walk that girts the shore, Mrs. Herne, who 
was in the rear, caught the voice of a husband describing to his 
wife in animated tones the utility of such a costume as ours. 
Like unmanageable sails, the woman’s voluminous silken skirts 
occupied her sole attention, so that sky, sea, and flowers were 
all forgotten in ill temper and the vain endeavor to keep her 
dress from the cutting stones that bestrewed the dusty path. 

Occasional remarks indicated that we were judged moun- 
taineers. Had time permitted we would only too gladly have 
scaled the heights. The Appalachian Club of our city invites its 
members to such an outing once every week; we learn that skirts 
and petticoats as a rule have prevented the lady members from 
joining their friends and husbands in this recreation. One of 
their number has decided to adopt the “ rational dress,” and we 
hope that others will soon follow her example. The Parisian 
fashion papers report that many women of high social standing, 
while indulging in mountain climbing in Switzerland the past 
season, adopted a costume much more radical than any yet used 
in America. 

I way complacent in expectation of my visit to the World’s 
Fair, realizing that the Midway had prepared visitors for any 
American dress reform contingent. On entering the car soon 
to start for Chicago my eyes immediately fell upon four young 
ladies attired in costumes like my own; they were entir 
strangers but also er rowte for the White City. Having much ii 
common, we soon became as one family, and this proved one o! 
the happiest experiences of my journey. 

It was a disappointment to note how small a. percentage « 
women took advantage of the great opportunity offered by th 
Fair to break their bonds. I saw few dresses that did not touc 
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or drag on steps and the oft-sprinkled paths unless ungracefully 
held aloft by their owners. Fringed and frayed pantaloons evi- 
denced a same lack of common sense on the part of the masculine 
element. 

Thus at the Fair, in city and village, frequented as they are by 
the pitiable undeveloped street lounger, on steam car, boat, and 
horse ear, I have yet to be subjected to aught that would be 
revolting to one’s soul, although of course my costume has in 
numerous instances awakened natural curiosity. Occasionally an 
ultra-conservative, fashion-deformed defender of conventionalism 
would feel it incumbent upon herself to express her burning but 
harmless indignation in tones especially elevated for my ears. 
Others deep dyed in blue Puritanism have at times looked 
askance, but confusion has even overtaken them, as our steps 
have simultaneously sought a street crossing lost in mud and 
slush into which their skirts have swished and dipped. As to 
the children, their smiling faces usually seem to indicate that an 
inward intuition tells them it is the correct and legitimate thing. 

Concerning the false judgment of the world, in this step as in 
all those which leave the beaten track of social usages, the motive 
can only be left with God, and one must trust to time to reveal 
its purity. My own experience proves to me that there is no 
obstacle to absolute freedom in dress, which fact should prevent 
monotonous and uninteresting uniformity. Different individuali- 
ties call for characteristic attire, just as various occupations and 
professions call for appropriate apparel. In the future the person 
will fit the dress as well as the dress fit the person. Woman 
has entered almost every industrial field in which man is engaged, 
but she cannot successfully compete with him or command his 
wages until she discards conventional skirts. 

As to character and nature, the rational dress will not make 
women anymore unwomanly than the Roman toga made Seneca, 
Burrus, and Aurelius unmanly. It is not morally lawful for 
woman to superinduce disease and thus devitalize herself and 
posterity by ceaseless endeavor to assume with the change of the 
seasons every shape but her own; or to be so out of harmony 
with the thought of the Creator as to regard with shame any 
one portion of her body, the shrine of the soul, more than 
mother. “Religion of the body is as sacred as that of the 
spirit.” Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead says truly that « Until woman 
is allowed to have ankles, there is no hope for her brains.” She 
sa biped, and the free, easy, unrestricted motion of her brother 

destrian should arouse her courage to take and enjoy the same 

alth-giving privilege. There is no physiological distinction as 
gards the organs of locomotion, though Mr. Ward MeAllister 
ould have it so when he says, with unintentional humor, that 
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“Women should adopt the fashion of wearing hoops in order to 
conceal the fact of their bipedity.”. One cannot but feel that our 
“minister of fashion” and other such extremists would be more 
at home at the court of Spain. It is related that “ A stocking 
manufacturer sent some of his wares as a present to the queen ot 
Spain, and the minister returned them with the message, ‘The 
queen of Spain has no legs.’ ” 

Only the divided skirt can answer all requirements. Some 
say, Why not wear it under a short outer skirt? But the latter is 
entirely superfluous ; it increases the expense of the wardrobe 
and adds unnecessarily to the weight of the garments worn. 
Such a concession to conventionalism would no doubt end in a 
complete surrender to the caprice of fashion. As to the advis- 
ability of a short skirt alone, it could scarcely reach below the 
knees in order to escape stair and car steps. It would prove a 
source of annoyance when blown by the wind, and its tendency 
to work up when one is seated is a very serious objection. 

The nearest approach to comfort in skirt form is the Grecian 
robe. It is especially appropriate for pulpit or platform service 
and also for drawing-room use. Aside from this it is a symbol 
of inactivity, suitable only for dream moments—rare but refresh- 
ing seasons in the busy life. 

Opinion is divided as regards the beauty of the bifurcated 
garb; but Ruskin holds that “ Adaptability or utility is the first 
law of beauty in costume.” This is an age of development and 
use, termed by many the era of woman. 

Our goddess of liberty should be no mere emblem ; but woman 
must through culture, growth, and service raise herself to the 
“high dais of perfect equality with man”; nor must she rest 
until she likewise raises him to the high moral and spiritual plane 
her soul demands. That woman’s present mode of dress retards 
progress towards this divine consummation is a truth acknowl- 
edged by far-visioned people. It is proven that there is in this 
day manhood grand and noble enough to encourage this righteous 
rebellion against the tyrannical dictator, fashion. Woman, so 
long enslaved, is to a certain degree what man has made her, and 
his hearty endorsement will give an added impetus to a move- 
ment of so deep and holy a significance. 

Harriz C. Flower. 












































AMONG THE ADEPTS OF SERINAGUR. 


BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 
Part II. 

If I were asked under what sky the human mind has most fully developed some of 
its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has 
found solutions of some of them which well deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant, | should point to India. — Max Miiller, in“ What Can 
India Teach Us?” 

IT has, of late, been repeatedly asserted by essayists and 
lecturers on this, as well as the other, side of the Atlantic, 
that the culture of India, at no time, had equalled that of our 
present nineteenth-century civilization, that the literature of 
India was vastly inferior to that of ancient Greece and Rome, 
and that Hindoo science could barely rank with that of our 
medieval alchemists. One captious critic has gone so far as 
to pronounce the Puranas and the entire Vedantice philosophy 
‘pure humbug,” while another has declared that, « There is 
no such thing as an esoteric science in India,” and that * this 
whole fabric merely exists in the imagination of modern 
mystery-mongers.” 

Such exhibition of pitiable ignorance can only proceed 
from those who have never set foot upon the soil of India, 
and who are utterly ignorant of the history of Hindoo culture 
and achievement. It is easy enough for a person gifted even 
with mediocre faculties, to furnish plausible arguments in 
favor of almost any cause or theory he desires to champion, 
whether from conviction of its inherent truth or as a matter 
of policy —the latter, unfortunately, being usually tie 
prevalent motive. Essayists rush into magazines or fli 
the daily press with articles on subjects of which they k: 
next to nothing, merely because there happens to be a t 
porary “demand” for information of a certain character, 
experience has taught them that almost any kind of fli: 
sophistry will go down with the “swinish multitude” 
even pass for profound learning. The sorriest sight o! 
is that of a writer of real repute, who recklessly aban 
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his legitimate field, in order to speak dogmatically on sub- 
jects which the wisest dare approach but reverently, and of 
which he has only the haziest conception. 

The harm wrought by ill-informed critics and deliberate 
perverters is often past remedying; important truths are dis- 
torted, withheld, or suppressed for decades, while the enlight- 
ened few have the mortification of seeing the sorry work of 
the tyros lauded and eulogized by the thoughtless many. 
Let those who have been persuaded that the esoteric wisdom 
of India is * pure humbug,” and that the records of Hindoo 
science and philosophy ‘are interesting only on historical 
grounds, carefully read the lines quoted at the head of 
this article. They are from the pen of one who is not given 
to indulging in mere flights of fancy, and who for more than 
thirty years has ranked foremost as an oriental critic and 
Sanscrit scholar. 

The present is a period of perplexity, embarrassment, and 
transition along the entire line of scientific and philosophical 
research. The fever induced by the discovery of the great 
principles of evolution has subsided, and some of the most 
distinguished inquirers have grown weary of their micro- 
scopes and dissecting tables, and have begun seriously to 
question themselves whether there has not been a lamentable 
overestimate of the possibilities of experimental investiga- 
tion in this direction. Organic life has been traced from its 
most complex to its simplest product, viz., from man to the 
protozoic amceba, and stellar life from satellite and parent 
planet to solar orb and cosmic nebula. An accommodating 
ether has been postulated in order to account for the phe- 
nomena of light, and this ether is alternately described as the 
most rarefied and the densest of substances. It probably will 
prove as great an absurdity as the “ phlogiston ” of our early 
chemists. 

Thought is declared a product of matter, and human 
thought, in particular, is attributed to molecular changes in 
the gray matter which lines the convolutions of the cere- 
brum. Matter, matter everywhere, but nowhere the ghost of 
a definition of what matter really is. In the face of our vast 
educational resources the prevalent paucity of ideas is truly 
astounding, and it would seem as if our over-great reliance 
on experimental research were largely responsible for this. 
The ancients experimented less, but they certainly thought 
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more, and to them we are indebted for our sublimest concep- 
tions. (Even the evolution hypothesis was foreshadowed 
with astonishing accuracy by Lucretius in his famous “ Essay 
on the Nature of Things.”’) 

With all the facilities at our command and the experience 
of three hundred years of laboratory work behind us, we 
have not philosophically advanced an inch beyond the time of 
Rameses II. — nay, in more than one respect, our knowledge 
is of a decidedly inferior type. The philosophers of antiquity 
were men of great mental calibre, whose knowledge was 
not limited to a narrow groove in nature’s vast domain, but 
who surveyed the entire field with eagle eyes and followed 
truth for its own sake. Our investigators are, almost witli- 
out a single exception, specialists, who work like moles along 
certain furrows only, and whose very bent and training prac- 
tically preclude them from pronouncing an opinion on any- 
thing beyond the narrow sphere of their “departments.” 
Our learned professors follow science rarely for the sake of 
its inherent fascination, but they rather look upon it as a 
money-making business, and a means for establishing a cheap 
notoriety. 

Buckle, the historian, in his well-known “ History of Civil- 
ization in England,” has admirably characterized the drift of 
modern science in the following words: — 

We live in that predicament that our facts have outstripped our 
knowledge and are now encumbering its march. The publications of 
our scientific institutions and of our scientific authors overtlow with 
minute and countless details, which perplex the judgment and which 
no memory can retain. In vain do we demand that they should be 
generalized and reduced into order. Instead of that, the heap con- 
tinues to swell. We want ideas, and get more facts. We hear con- 
stantly of what nature is doing, but we rarely hear of what man is 
thinking. We are in possession of a huge and incoherent mass of 
observations, which have been stored up with great care, but which, 


until they are connected by some presiding idea, will be utterly 
useless. 


It would be well if these lines were carefully read, marked, 
and digested by the army of conceited incapables who are 
now engaged at our colleges in comparatively useless 
research. 

Now let us turn to India, whose claim to superior culture 
is so flippantly disposed of by our “critics.” Fifteen hun- 
dred years ago our forefathers were barbarians, just on the 
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point of emerging from utter savagery in consequence of the 
persistent efforts of the Romans to civilize them. For two 
thousand years they were savages, not more advanced than, 
and in some respects as brutal as, the worst of red Indians 
now to be found on this continent. And three thousand 
years earlier still, that is, five thousand: years ago, when our 
forefathers were cave-dwellers, tearing the raw flesh from the 
bones of animals in dark and dismal caverns, India was 
already at the height of her glory, covered with hundreds of 
cities and tens of thousands of temples and palaces, inhabited 
by the same noble race, the “children of light” as they 
named themselves, living in a state of luxury, and possessed 
of a degree of knowledge and refinement which we may 
never reach. 

Whence did the Romans procure the light, which they car- 
ried among the savages who inhabited the dense forests of 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain? They got it, at second hand, 
from the Greeks. The latter, in their turn, derived their 
knowledge and their whole civilization from Egypt (as ad- 
mitted by themselves), and the Egyptians were indebted for 
their culture to India, where it had flourished untold cen- 
turies before the first pyramid was built. Why, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, although justly admired for their beauty of form, 
are but poor imitations of the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
the great Hindoo epics of fabulous antiquity. Rama, the 
Indian hero, proceeded to Ceylon with his warriors, to fight 
against the king of Lanka, who had stolen his wife; and the 
entire story of the so-called siege of Troy is taken frem this 
ancient.epic, and was copied almost literally, page for page, 
from the Sanscrit, by the authors of the Iliad. 

But then it will be asserted that the civilization of India 
is a thing of the past, that we have outstripped and left it far 
behind. It must, indeed, be admitted that the outward or 
material culture of India came to a standstill with the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, and that under the blighting shadow of 
the crescent even the intellectual progress of the Hindoos 
received an almost fatal check. The same spirit of fanatical 
intolerance which was capable of burning the huge and glo- 
rious library of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. tried to crush 
and stamp out the wisdom and learning of India. But, for- 
tunately, the task was beyond the strength of the malefac- 
tors, and although they succeeded in arresting progress, they 
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were unable to eradicate the vast records of the past. Hid- 
den away in a thousand nooks and corners were the treasured 
manuscripts, to await the dawning of a brighter day. With 
the firm establishment of British rule in India a resurrection 
of the subtler life has, at last, set in, but the sleeping giant 
has hardly yet begun to realize the scope of his new vantage 
ground. 

Surpass the culture of India? Why, it will take us an- 
other thousand years to reach the knowledge which the Hin- 
doos already possessed at the time when Sanscrit was the 
spoken language. And as for the alleged superiority of our 
material civilization, my observations during many years of 
travel in all parts of Hindostan, constrain me to deny it. 
Our civilization is a different, but not a superior one, and if 
we have scored an advantage it is the very dubious one of 
having succeeded in disfiguring the fair face of our land with 
railroads, which have not contributed one iota to our happi- 
ness as a race, and with hideous telegraph posts, in order to 
enable Lombard and Wall Street rogues to plunder their 
kind with greater ease and alacrity. After all, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” A civilization must be judged 
by the way in which it affects the average individual, and | 
am compelled to declare that I have found the average Hin- 
doo, both intellectually and morally, a better man than the 
average Westerner. 


In the interest of my narrative I have deemed it expedient 
to offer these preliminary reflections, as they may help to 
clear away some of the errors and prejudices which are still 
largely current. I will now resume the description of my 
experiences among the adepts of Serinagur. 


Coomra S4mi led the way up the ruined stair and through 
a dimly lighted, low-roofed passage, where more than once I 
stumbled over broken flagstones, to a spacious courtyard lo- 
cated in the centre of the hermitage. Here I involuntarily 
halted for awhile, to take in the scene, which struck me as 
singularly quaint and picturesque. Before me, like a pol- 
ished mirror, lay a sheet of water on which the sunbeams 
danced, and on which several magnificent specimens of an 
exceedingly rare kind of pond lilies at once attracted my 
attention. It was the dark-blue Padma of the Altai Moun- 
tains, the mystical flower of Sankarach4rya. 
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The square tank was surrounded by a low wall, and a little 
further to the left I observed the crumbling foundations of 
an angular tower, which in olden times may have served as a 
campanile, or as a “Dhub Ghur” (literally, house of morn- 
ing light), like the famous Kootub Minar of old Delhi, on 
whose summit the priests of yore greeted the first rays of 
Sairya (the sun). A number of young fig trees of the “sa- 
cred” species* next aroused my interest, and I was just on 
the point of examining them a little more closely when 
Coomra Sami, whose patience was apparently exhausted, 
pointed to a door on the opposite wing of the building. 

« Young friend,” he said, “there will be plenty of time for 
you to inspect our yard and gratify your naturalistic tastes 
by and by ; or would you really prefer to sit down at once 
and count the petals of yonder blue flowers? You are like 
Minshi Gregory, who could never pass a stone without chip- 
ping off a piece with his hammer and looking at it with a 
magnifying glass, and who tore out plants by the roots, in 
order to dry them between sheets of paper. Let me show 
you your quarters, and if you like to take a bath afterwards, 
our nookhar (servant) shall bring you as much water as you 
may require.” 

We crossed the yard and approached a kind of portico 
formed by two pillars, between which a dark-green curtain 
was gracefully suspended. “We have no regular doors 
here,” said the adept, while he pushed the folding aside and 
invited me to enter, “the Kashmiris have taken almost every 
scrap of wood out of the building which could be turned to 
any use. Blankets and curtains have to serve us as doers, 
and you will find them very convenient; they keep out the 
sun, and are impervious to rain.” Three seconds later I 
stood in the apartment which, for a period of twenty-three 
weeks, was destined to serve me as bedroom, study, and labo- 
ratory, and in which it was my privilege to witness some of 
the strangest phenomena which probably ever came under 
the observation of a follower of western science. 

My first impressions were not particularly agreeable ones. 
The room was too large and bare to awaken pleasant feelings 
even in one accustomed to the cheerless comforts of Indian 
dak bungalows, and there was a peculiar cellar-like aspect 








*Ficus Religiosa. These trees are claimed to be derived from shoots of the identi- 
cal fig tree, in Nepal, under which Gautama attained Buddha-hood, 
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about it, which was heightened by the circumstance that it 
was devoid of windows, and that the ceiling was slightly 
vaulted. It was tolerably weli lighted, however, by a square 
hole in the opposite wall, about six feet from the ground, 
which, moreover, afforded a fine view of the ruins along the 
upper slope of the valley. The stone floor was partly over- 
laid with coir matting, and the only articles of furniture 
discernible were an old chest of cypress wood, richly carved 
and stained almost black, which stood in the left corner, 
facing the entrance, and in the right a bed or sleeping couch. 
The latter consisted of a camel skin, stretched between two 
wooden bars, so as to form a deep trough in the middle, and 
a coarse brown blanket, rolled up and deposited on the floor 
underneath. Pillow there was none, and Coomra Sémi 
almost startled me with the severity of his censure when I 
pointed out the deficiency. 

«+ A man who must have a pillow to sleep on has but a 
very poor chance of rising beyond the level of the bhayla,*” 
he said; * you must try to do without one, my friend. It is 
of importance that, during sleep, your head be on a level 
with the rest of your body, and that you iie on your back. 
Only in that position can the brain be brought to develop 
that which it mostly lacks, viz., a perception of nature’s 
unseen forces.” 

«Then you identify the brain with the intellect,” I replied, 
“and admit that what we call mind, soul, or spirit, is a 
product of matter? This is exactly my standpoint, and here 
we have a common starting ground.” 

“ Mind a product of matter?” said the adept, with a con- 
temptuous smile, as he fixed his keen gaze on me, “is that 
really the outcome of your studies? I am sorry for a science 
which can lead its disciples to such comforting conclusions.” 

“ Then in the name of Garaj, what better definition have 
you to offer?” I shouted, now thoroughly aroused and put on 
my mettle by the spirit of controversy. “Do you think we 
adopt a conclusion because it pleases us? We follow truth 
for its own sake, and although it would undoubtedly please 
us best to discover that which promises us most, yet we are 





* Bhayla—cattle; this was Coomra’s favorite term for the generality of mankind. 
Specifically, it was intended for those who are engaged in a monotonous routine of 
work, indolence, or frivolity, and particularly for so-called “ men of business,” who i” 
their greed for transitory possessions never find time to ponder over life’s great rid«!*. 
but act as if the accumulation of rubbish and the propagation of their miserable 
species were the foremost objects of existence. 
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prepared to accept even the most unpleasant revelations with 
resignation.” 

“It would be folly,” said Coomra, “ to attempt to answer 
such a question at the present moment. It is one of those 
questions which cannot be answered in a few words. Be- 
sides, you will first have to unlearn a great deal of that 
which now forms the bulk of your conceptions.” Then, 
after a pause, during which Coomra Sémi paced twice up 
and down the apartinent, he added (speaking, as it were, to 
himself): “Mind a product of matter! What a strange 
reversion of the truth! Why, it is your so-called ‘ matter 
which is a product of mind. W ithout mind there is no such 
thing as matter.” 

I thought of Berkeley and Schopenhauer, but ventured 
nothing in reply. The adept then advised me to take a rest, 
promising to call me later in the evening. Thus was | 
formally installed as a member of Coomra SAmi’s strange 
household. 


It is not my object here to give a detailed account of my 
experiences during this remarkable episode of my life, or to 
furnish a chronological record of occurrences in a sort of 
diary fashion. A hundred pages of THE ARENA would not 
suffice to exhaust the wealth of material at my command, 
were I to proceed in the manner hitherto followed. There 
are some things, also, which I am under promise not to 
reveal. In the following, therefore, I shall endeavor to 
present and discuss such of my observations as I deem of 
special interest to the students of the Orient, and as most 
calculated to elucidate some of the darker features of Indian 
occultism. 


It was on the evening of the second day of my sojourn at 
the hermitage that I witnessed the first manifestation of 
Coomra S4mi’s occult power, or rather the first ocular demon- 
stration thereof; for that he was gifted with singular and 
altogether unaccountable potencies of mental vision, was 
clear to me after our first memorable conversation. He had 
described to me—with an accuracy that was absolute — 
incidents of my journey to Kashmir that were known only 
to myself, and had, moreover, exhibited a cognizance of ideas 
and speculations (not always of a philosophic al character), 
in which I had indulged at certain times and localities, 
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which he could not have acquired by any methods known 
to ordinary mortals. Still these might be termed mere mani- 
festations of psychic power, referable to the dark field of 
cerebricity and clairvoyance, and so far I had not witnessed 
anything out of the common in a physical sense among the 
adepts of Serinagur. 

It was about half an hour before sunset, when I returned 
from a protracted ramble amidst the ruins of the southern 
curve of the valley, where, among other things, a well-pre- 
served portion of the ancient aqueduct, which was con- 
structed of square blocks of greenish basalt, joined in a 
peculiar manner, had excited my interest and admiration. 
I found Coomra in the yard, reposing on a mat, with his 
back slightly reclining against the low wall which surrounded 
the tank. 

“Samadhi,” I began, “I am glad you are here; I wanted 
to speak to you this morning, but the nookhar who brought 
me my rice told me you had gone to the mountains. Surely, 
I would have been happy to acgompany you. As it is, I 
have spent the day in exploring the ruins and collecting 
some rock specimens.” 

« And, pray, what would you wish to speak to me about?” 
said the adept, without rising, or in the least changing his 
attitude. 

“Why, about my course of studies here. What would 
you advise me to do first? You know of my anxiety to 
learn the truth; indeed, I am thirsting for knowledge. Four 
hundred miles have I journeyed, in the hope of obtaining a 
spark of that which I have hitherto sought for in vain, and 
willingly would I travel six times around the globe, if by so 
doing I could secure but a momentary glimpse behind the 
curtain.” 

“ Behind what curtain?” 

**Behind the curtain which hides the solution of all the 
mysteries by which we are surrounded. So far, I have 
derived little satisfaction from the teachings of what we, in 
the West, term science, and I cannot see how its revelations 
—no matter how far extended — can ever affect the funda- 
mental riddles of the universe.” 

“So there is a curtain?” replied Coomra solemnly; “I 
am glad your science has, at least, led you to this conclusion. 
Yes, there is a curtain, which all your learned ménshis in 
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Frankistan will never raise, unless ” (he added after a pause, 
during which he glanced at the chips of stone which I had 
placed on the wall) “they leave off hammering rocks, and 
look into their own selves. And you are mistaken if you 
think that many mysteries are hidden by that curtain. It 
conceals one only, but that is an awfui one, and I am afraid 
it would not flatter you much to behold it.” This last sen- 
tence was delivered with increasing solemnity, and a sinister 
light shone in the adept’s eyes, while his face assumed an 
almost threatening expression. 

«‘ Doubtless,” I rejoined, “ you have here a rare collection 
of kitéba (books), in which the thoughts and inspirations of 
wise men are recorded. Surely a great Arhat would not 
wish to die without leaving a trace of his accumulated ex- 
perience, for the benefit of later inquirers. I know that such 
hooks exist — there are hundreds of manuscripts in the great 
library of Bijapur alone—and I would like you to select 
something for me to begin with. I can read Sanscrit and 
Pali, and want to start working in real earnest.” 

‘We have a few books,” answered Coomra Sfémi, * but 
they would help you very little. They are at your service. 
I know the Pali library at Bijapur, and can assure you that 
it does not contain one manuscript of real importance. If 
you were to learn them all by heart, you would not be much 
the wiser for your trouble. They are much like the books 
of your own libraries in F a gs 

«Then what am I to do, Samadhi? Do you really mean 
to say that no records exist of the most valuable discoveries 
of the past? Of what advantage is the treasuring of works 
of poetry and moral precepts, if the greatest cosmic revela- 
tions are allowed to be buried in oblivion?” 

“ You know not whereof you speak,” said Coomra. “The 
wisdom you are in search of is not to be found in books. 
Young friend, there are things which it is altogether im pos- 
sible to express in words. Could the lhorwa (a species of 
mud-fish) understand the language of the heron? It crawls 
about at the bottom of its turbid ‘pond, and knows of nothing 
but water, mud, and worms. If any one were to inform it of 
the existence of another, and totally different, world above 
this pond —a world of air and sunshine, of trees and flowers, 
a world inhabited by winged creatures with gorgeous plumage 
— would or could it form a conception of such? You can 
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only explain an object in terms which refer to similar objects, 
and” (he added with peculiar emphasis) “the world behind 
the ‘curtain’ is so utterly unlike the world revealed by 
our senses that the masters could not describe it if they 
would.” 

‘* But there must be ways of getting at such information,” 
I observed, “or else how could any one ever hope to 
pierce the gloom? How did the masters come by their 
knowledge ?” 

«The method is a very simple one: look into your own self, 
and if you do this rightly you will see everything, and will 
be under no obligation to ask further questions.” 

These last words, although quietly spoken, seemed to 
denote that peculiar weariness or impatience which over- 
came the adept whenever a series of questions was pro- 
pounded to him, or when his attention had been directed 
beyond a certain time to any subject —as confirmed by later 
observations. It soon became apparent that he disliked 
being interrupted in his meditations, and as I saw compara- 
tively little of him during the course of a week, I found it 
indeed difficult to approach him. He had a prejudice against 
being interrogated, or even taken notice of, whenever design 
or accident brought him in my way; but he would some- 
times seek me of his own free will,and talk, with evident 
pleasure, for an hour or longer. On such occasions he would 
squat down on the ground, inviting me to do the same; and 
many a strange truth, that has sunk deep into my heart, have 
I learned from his lips. As a rule I abstained from inter- 
rupting him with questions (which he never relished), and 
soon I found it practically unnecessary, for such was his mar- 
vellous intuitive knowledge of what was passing in my mind 
during his discussions, that he answered objections before 
they were uttered, and went to the length of explaining diff- 
cult points in such a manner that the objects stood “in 
relief,” as it were, assuming all the beautiful reality of a 
stereoscopic view. 

But to return to our conversation in the yard of the her- 
mitage, which had just reached a point where I deemed it 
expedient to hold my peace aud effect a well-timed retreat. 
Moreover, it had grown very dark in the meantime, and a 
few raindrops began to fall. I was therefore about to seek 
the shelter of my room, when Coomra Sémi rose, and, seizing 
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my hand, offered to conduct me to a part of the building 
where a number of books would be found. 

« Come,” he said, “and I will show you our library, such 
as itis. I know you will not be happy until you can feast 
your eyes on a lot of musty volumes. Most of your learned 
mtnshis are great believers in books, and will even carry 
them about on their travels. We have such poor-witted 
freaks also among our own people here in India; they are 
ever seeking that information outside, which they should look 
for in the depth of their own being. You can tell your true 
duffer by the number of volumes he deems it necessary to 
study, consult, or surround himself with. Everybody wants 
somebody else to do his thinking for him, but there are some 
things which can only be understood by seeing.” After this 
not altogether flattering observation, Coomra Sfémi led the 
way to a curtained door in the wall on the west side, located 
about twelve yards from where we stood. It was now pitch 
dark and the rain was falling fast, so that I was glad to get 
under cover. We walked through several empty rooms and 
then ascended a stair, Coomra holding my hand all the time 
and piloting me through the darkness. 

** Now,” he said, as we had reached the end of the- steps 
and had advanced a few paces, “ here are some forty books — 
many of them three hundred years old — written in Pali and 
Devanfgari, and you can come here as often as you like and 
study to your heart’s content; or you are at liberty to take 
the whole lot to your own room.” He released my hand and 
left me standing in the dark, while I heard him walk some 
distance and open what afterwards proved to be a large chest. 
«“ Here,” he said, approaching me again, “look at this fine 
carving and at these pictures ; this is the kind of thing which 
interests the duffers most.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Samadhi,” I replied, « how can I see 
anything in this inky darkness? What a pity we did not 
bring a lantern with us.” 

« Oh, I forgot,” said the adept, and suddenly, as if at the 
fiat of some unseen power, a flood of light surrounded me, 
and I found myself in a high-roofed apartment devoid of fur- 
niture, except an old chest and two sheepskins in the middle 
of the floor. The light was certainly not produced by any 
artificial means ; it was as bright as day, and of that un- 
earthly refulgence which, on more than one previous occa- 
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sion, had startled me in certain of the feats of Yoghis in 
Central India. The objects in this light cast no shadows, 
which clearly proves that its source cannot be an incandes- 
cent body like the sun, or any other radiating point. The 
nearest definition — although a poor one — which I can give 
of this light is that of a luminous fluid, which is suddenly 
precipitated over a limited’space, and in which the objects 
seem to be immersed. On this occasion the light did not ex- 
tend beyond the threshold of the apartment, where it did not 
merge by gradual transition into the darkness of the corridor, 
but seemed cut off by a sharp demarcation line. The same 
was the case with the windows, which were square holes in 
the wall: there was inky darkness and the drizzling rain 
without. 

Coomra S4mi stood in front of me, holding in his hand a 
book, composed of a large number of strips of palmyyra leaf, 
about two feet long and five inches broad; these were held 
together by the usual strings and by two boards of teak wood, 
elaborately carved and decorated with multi-colored ara- 
besques. The adept appeared not to notice my surprise, and 
I deemed it wise not to ply him with questions at that mo- 
ment. My agitation, however, was such that I was in no fit 
state to examine the literary treasures of the hermitage that 
night. 

This was my first opportunity of witnessing Coomra Sami’s 
occult power, as manifested on the “ physical plane.” 








It will be remembered by the readers of the first part of my 
paper that the singular individual whose hospitality it was 
my privilege to enjoy for a period of nearly six months, was 
not the only denizen of the secluded hermitage among the 
ruins of Kanishkaptira. There were domiciled under the 
same roof, four other recluses to whom the name of adepts 
was more or less applicable, and two servants, so that the 
household, for the time being, consisted of eight persons. 
These four men were seldom visible, and seemed to spend 
most of their time in the seclusion of their rooms (each occu- 
pying a separate apartment in the dreary south wing of the 
building), and in errands to the neighboring hills, which for 
many weeks puzzled me exceedingly. Two of them, named 
Angithi and Chéta, were old men of venerable appearance, 
but with a soured look and not over-polite bearing. They 
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wore enormous turbans and long brown caftans, and were 
usually in each other’s company, although I do not remember 
ever having known them to exchange a single word or greet- 
ing. ‘They acted like deaf mutes minus the sign language, 
and during the first two weeks I took them for such. 

Angithi, in particular, was difficult of access, and of an 
irascible temper; it almost seemed as if the presence of a 
stranger irritated or worried him, and for a long time he did 
not deign to take the slightest notice of me, even ignoring 
my friendly greetings when we happened to meet in the 
yard. ‘Towards the end of the second month he conde- 
scended to speak to me, informing me, among other things, 
that he was a native of Rajputana and (inferentially) 
person of high degree; but — whether owing to his unsym- 
pathetic nature or his ill-disguised contempt for white 
humanity — there was little mutual satisfaction in our short 
conversations. The other graybeard, Chota, although some- 
what less unsociable, was even more taciturn, and success- 
fully managed to foil every attempt-I made to draw him out 
or establish a friendly footing between us. 

Of a totally different type were Arupfnsha and Sinné 
Tambi, the two youngest of the recluses. They were kind 
and amiable men, whose memory will ever be among the 
brightest reminiscences of my Indian career. Arupansha 
was an athletic Dravidian from the Malabar coast, about 
thirty-five years old, of very dark complexion and quite 
handsome features. He had been to the coffee plantations 
of Ceylon as kangdény (head man of a gang of coolies), and 
could speak Singhalese, Tamil, Hindee, and Bengalee with 
equal fluency. Although not quite so communicative as I 
might have wished, he was invariably friendly, polite, and 
almost deferential; his entire behavior contrasting favorably 
with the persistent moroseness of his older colleagues. In- 
tellectually, however, he was greatly inferior to Coomra 
S4mi, who towered high.above the level of his surroundings, 
and who, although nominally their equal, was tacitly recog- 
nized as the chief of the little republic. Sinné Tambi, the 
youngest and humblest of the anchorites, was a bright-faced 
Thibetan with a strong Mongolian cast, and soft, dreamy 
eyes. He seemed to have but recently joined the fraternity, 
and to have become greatly attached to Arupfnsha, who, 
apparently, had taken him under his wing. 
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There was an atmosphere of unsociableness and isolation 
at the hermitage which painfully affected me during the 
earlier part of my sojourn, and to which I could never become 
quite reconciled. The habits, nay, the entire mode of life, 
of the men who had discarded the frivolities and illusions of 
their kind, and had chosen this voluntary exile amidst the 
ruins of a forgotten past, were such as to foster a spirit of 
exclusiveness and asceticism. The meals, which consisted 
of boiled rice and fish curry, were not served at regular 
intervals in a general dining room, but had to be individually 
applied for in the kitchen, and were consumed by the adepts 
in the privacy of their own apartments. 

There is a strange fascination in solitude. Man—that 
singular admixture of the bestial and divine who in the 
society of his own species delights in being paltry and trivial, 
and in developing the more ignoble and clownish side of 
his nature, becomes a different being when, by necessity or 
choice, he is left to his own meditations. The silence of the 
forest, the stillness of the desert, the vast expanse of the 
ocean, or the unbroken quiet of some secluded nook, awaken 
in him thoughts and feelings which the bustle of every-day 
life can never engender. Then man is apt to propound to 
himself the great old riddle, and to descend into the abysmal 
depth of his own consciousness. 

Several times, during my protracted stay, the hermitage 
was visited by travelling mystics, who, from the manner of 
their reception, were well known to Coomra Sfmi and the 
elder of the adepts. These individuals seldom remained 
longer than a few hours, during which they were usually in 
conclave with Coomra. The latter —as if advised of the 
precise moment of their coming — would invariably receive 
them in person at the entrance, and conduct them to a small, 
empty room, close to Angithi’s quarters. These. strange 
visitors sometimes arrived late at night, and: departed again, 
shortly afterwards, irrespective of the darkness and the state 
of the weather. Among them was the subtle Ram Sarash, a 
Rishi famous throughout Northern India, as well as in his 
distant home beyond the Himalayas. This great adept 
seemed to have reached the highest pinnacle of occult 
wisdom attainable by mortal man, and his very look was 
awe-inspiring and indicative of tremendous will power. He 
could perform the most astounding feats by the mere fiat of 
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his volition, as it seemed, and the “ mango trick” referred to 
in my paper on * Hindoo Magic,” in which the illusion was 
carried so far as to completely deceive even the sense of 
touch, was not the least of his marvels. 

One day I had taken a stroll over the low range of hills 
to the north of the valley, and was on the point of crossing 
a barren expanse of gravel, after spending an hour or so in 
the shade of a delightful cypress thicket, where an interest- 
ing limestone formation had been exposed by the erosive 
action of a small creek, when my attention was attracted by 
a rock of singular aspect. It was dome-shaped, and had the 
appearance of a huge boulder, brought down by glacial 
agency, in miocene times, from the upper Himalaya. In the 
pure atmosphere of that elevated region it seemed only a 
few hundred yards distant, but it took me nearly an hour to 
reach it. It proved to be an erratic block of the dimensions 
of a small mountain, height about sixty feet, and total width 
at the base somewhere near forty. Its composition was that 
of a porphyritic conglomerate, with quartz and flesh-colored 
feldspar as chief ingredients, like many so-called “ pudding 
stones. - 

sut the extraordinary feature of the rock was a cave-like 
opening on one side, resembling a huge mouth, the roof of 
which was formed by an overhanging part, a few feet from 
the ground, so that, if seen in profile, the boulder appeared 
not unlike the head of some monstrous animal, with its 
mouth agape; the impression being heightened by a project- 
ing portion of the base, which resembled a lower jaw. I 
entered the cleft and advanced some eight or nine paces, 
feeling my way along the cold, moist wall, when I came to 
what seemed the end of the short cavern. Here the sides 
and roof converged, and the space became so narrow that 
only by dint of extreme caution and much stooping could 
unpleasant collisions be avoided. This, added to the pre- 
vailing darkness and a strong odor of bats, soon determined 
me to quit the dismal hollow, and return to the bright 
sunshine of the outer world. 

There was an unaccountable “something” about this rock 
which excited my curiosity in a more than ordinary degree, 
and caused me to linger in its vicinity. Five times, at least, 
did I walk completely around it, observing its dimensions, 
and chipping off small pieces here and there with my geolo- 
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gist’s hammer. There was no vegetation in the immediate 
neighborhood, except a few bushes of thorny chendr along 
the south base, and I finally took my seat on the projecting 
ridge in front of the cleft, placing the detached stone frag- 
ments at my side and examining them, leisurely, one by one. 
Ten minutes probably elapsed while I was thus occupied, 
when a slight noise, in the direction of the ehenér bushes, 
caused me to start as if in sudden fright, and, turning my 
head quickly, I beheld Coomra Sami, who stood there like a 
statue carved out of ebony, quietly gazing at me. I had left 
him resting on a mat in the yard of the hermitage, and he 
could not well have passed me without my noticing it, thus 
his presence at this time and place was enigmatical ; still I 
repressed my agitation and rose to meet him. 

“* What brought you to this place?” said the adept, in a 
voice which seemed to denote a certain irritation. « Did 
Arup4nsha conduct you hither?” 

‘Nobody showed me the way, Samadhi; I noticed this 
hill from yonder cypress copse, and it is about the queerest 
boulder I ever saw.” 

« Indeed!” answered Coomra, “*the queerest boulder’! Are 
you not aware that this is the J’athal Kasam [enchanted 
we | " 

No, I never knew you had an ‘enchanted rock’ here. 
Is there some legend or tradition connected with - this 
boulder ?” 

*« Did you not enter the cavern ?” 

« Yes, I w ent as far as it reaches ; it ends some fifteen feet 
from this spot.” 

«¢ Let us explore that cavern once more ; possibly it may 
extend a little further, after all,” rejoined the adept. 

* But it is pitch dark in there ; we shall knock our heads 
against the quartz ledges.” 

“ There are ways and means of procuring light, as you may 
remember,” said Coomra, “although in this instance it will 
hardly be necessary.” He then took my hammer and stepped 
into the entrance of the cavern, requesting me to follow him. 
* You shail be your own torch-bearer,” he said, placing the 
hammer again in my hand. “ Take hold of the steel end and 
let the handle be pointed upwards, as you would carry a can- 
dle.” As I seized the hammer in the manner desired, Coomra 
S4mi lowered his head, till his lips were within a couple of 
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inches of the wood. Then he blew steadily against the ex- 
tremity of the latter, when, after a lapse of about five seconds, 
a bright flame, preceded by a crackling noise, suddenly burst 
from the end of the handle. 

I have seen this feat— which at the time greatly aston- 
ished me — repeated on numerous subsequent occasions, and 
in various modifications, by northern esoterics, and even com- 
mon Punjaubee Fakeers, and shall revert to it in a future 
paper, as it is one of the few occult phenomena of which I 
am able to furnish a positive explanation. 

The hammer handle made an excellent torch, in spite of its 
being composed of an exceedingly hard wood, and soon I had 
reached the extremity of the cave, when Coomra, who had 
preceded me by a few paces, suddenly disappeared as if by 
magic. His voice, however, at once assured me of his close 
proximity, and I soon discovered that he had merely entered 
a narrow side cleft, which during mg first visit had escaped 
my notice. This cleft was so narrow that it could only be 
entered sideways, but the height seemed considerable. Mov- 
ing along as best I could, it seemed to lead down a rather 
steep incline, and then again upwards, and soon I could see 
daylight once more, a short distance overhead. Here the 
tunnel widened, but the roof became lower, so that we had to 
resort to stooping, and Coomra S4mi was the first to reach 
the opening, through which I speedily followed, emerging in 
the midst of a cluster of chendr bushes, and glad to breathe 
once more the free air. The hammer handle was more than 
half consumed, although the space traversed could not have 
exceeded twenty-five yards. 

« Well,” said Coomra, as I shook the dust from my sleeves, 
“are you satisfied now?” 

“Satisfied? What is there wonderful in this burrow? 
Such caves exist by the hundred, and I have seen far more 
interesting ones. Show me a limestone cavern that will at 
least contain some stalactites.” 

« Yes, but where is the rock,” said the adept, “ where is 
the Pathal Kasam?” 

Slowly I turned round, and a weird sensation of dread 
came over me asI realized that the huge boulder was no 
longer there. It had vanished like “the airy fabric of a 
vision,” and nothing but an unbroken expanse of gravel 
extended between us and the cypress-covered bluffs beyond. 
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Of all the oeceult phenomema which I was privileged to 
witness in the East, this was perhaps the strangest; certainly 
of all the moments of surprise I ever experienced, this one 
has left the keenest impression. The boulder was gone, and 
no amount of searching would discover it; I scanned the 
horizon in every direction, but to no purpose. <A mere 
trick on the part of Coomra Sfémi was out of the question ; 
the territory was perfectly level for a radius of two miles, 
so that even a moderate-sized ant hill could not have 
escaped notice, whereas the Pathal Kasam was a boulder 
of gigantic proportions, which if viewed from a distance 
of three miles still formed a striking object in its isolated 
position. 

I made a careful examination of the spot where the rock 
ought to have been, while Coomra looked on with a provoking 
smile; but my labor was in vain, so far as the discovery of 
any trace was concerned. <A slanting hollow in the ground, 
surrounded by a clump of chendr bushes, was all that was 
left to commemorate the reality of the late adventure. From 
this hollow we had, but fifteen minutes ago, emerged, and it 
struck me as a good plan to creep in“again and retrace my 
steps. The adept refused to accompany me on this second 
trip, although his manner was encouraging rather than other- 
wise. Soin I went accordingly — this time without a torch, 
so confident did I feel of being able to grope my way —and 
in less than a minute and a half I reached the original 
entrance of the cavern, the “lion’s mouth,” thus finding 
myself once more in front of the huge rock. 

This manceuvre I repeated over twenty times during the 
course of the next three months —always with the same 
result —and I regret that space does not permit my entering 
here more fully upon the details of my experiments with the 
mysterious Pathal Kasam. 

Coomra Sami, whom I found quietly sitting on the ledge, 
as I emerged from the cave, accompanied me to the hermi- 
tage, after patiently waiting till I had again minutely exam- 
ined the rock, and had indulged in some rather fanciful 
speculations as to the nature of the phenomenon. He was 
very taciturn on the road, and seemed more than usually 
disinclined to answer questions. When we reached the bluff 
the sun was near the horizon, and I halted for a moment to 
take a parting look at the enchanted rock, which — though 
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more than two miles distant-—loomed from the darkening 
plain like some yawning monster of the deep. 

Far to the north and northwest rose the majestic peaks of 
the Hindoo Koosh, now glowing in the golden tints of a 
true Himalaya sunset. Dark cypress forests bounded the 
view on the east, while in the direction of southwest the eye 
swept over the vast plain of the Punjaub, till in the hazy 
distance it rested on the Suleiman Range, nature’s grim 
demarcation line between the domain of India’s gentle races 
and the rugged mountain world of the fierce and treacherous 
Afghan. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF MORAL FORCES. 
BY REV. HIRAM VROOMAN.* 


Tue Arena having taken the initiative, there can be no doubt 
that now is the time above all other times for the earnest men 
and women of our country to unite in a simultaneous endeavor 
to perfect a National Union of Moral Forces that shall be per- 
manent. In my opinion the promoters of the national organiza- 
tion can find no better model after which to work than the 
Baltimore Union for Public Good. This body is composed of 
delegates from nearly all the religious, philanthropic, and reform 
societies of the city, ‘and its purpose is to make practicable con- 
certed action on the part of all persons interested in the public 

ood. 

Men holding all shades of religious belief and unbelief have 
agreed to bury their differences and work shoulder to shoulder 
against the common enemy. They have decided to separate ail 
matters of common public concern from theological and sectarian 
interests, and to quiet denominational turmoil in a united effort 
to help those whose lives are made all but unbearable by criminal 
and destructive social conditions. Although the large majority 
of the workers in the new movement in Baltimore are intensely 
religious and are hard workers for their respective churches, the 
Union, as an organization, has nothing whatever to do'with the 
supernatural. Most of the members receive their chief i inspira- 
tion for work from thoughts of God and hopes of heaven, but 
the organization as such deals only with the affairs of this life 
and this world. We recognize that our convictions concerning 
eternity and the absolute are as numerous as our membership, 
and that the only possible basis of union for all conscientious 
people is the basis of common labor for our common race. 

We have learned that there are among Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Spiritualists, and Materialists, persons 
whose sympathetic ears are pained by the cry of blighted chil: 1- 
hood and womanhood from the factory, and by the consumptive’s 
groan from the “sweater’s den.” And to rescue these millions 
of stunted children, oppressed women, and dying sweaters, will 
require the united effort of all the good Christians, ali the honor- 
able Jews, and all the high-minded infidels that can be gathered 
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together. For the bad Protestants, the wicked Catholics, the 
heartless Jews, and perverse unbelievers are multitudinous and 
perfectly organized. To overcome them will require a fight 
intense and long. The struggle demands the service of every 
soldier that can be mustered. 

It was in this spirit that the Baltimore Union for Public Good 
was first proposed, last March, and the organization was perfected 
in June. The following is the constitution adopted June 19 in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall by the representatives of sixty-three 
societies, churches, and labor unions, the number having since 
grown to seventy-nine :— 

CONSTITUTION. 

1, Name. — This association shall be known as the Union for Public 
Good. 

2. Purpose. — The purpose of this association shall be to promote 
the good government, health and prosperity of the City of Baltimore, 
to secure useful and prevent injurious legislation affecting its interests, 
to correct public scandals, grievances and abuses, to restrain all forms 
of vice and immorality, and to encourage the codperation of individuals, 
and existing societies aiming to advance these ends. 

3. MEMBERSHIP. — Any congregation or society having for its object 
the moral or social improvement of the community may be affiliated to 
this association, and shall be represented at its meetings by three dele- 
gates, to be selected in such manner as each society may determine and 
provided with credentials signed by its chief officer. 

4, Orricers. — The officers of this association shall include a presi- 
dent, a treasurer, a corresponding secretary and a recording secretary, to 
be elected at the annual meeting. These officers, together with the 
chairmen of all standing committees, shall compose an executive com- 
mittee, which shall discharge such duties as may be from time to time 
delegated to it by the association. A vice-president of the association 
shall be chosen annually by each afliliated organization, at such time 
and in such manner as the said organization may direct. All the officers 
shall together constitute an advisory council, of which the president 
shall be ex officio chairman ; it shall meet at his call, and discharge such 
duties as may be delegated to it by the association or the executive com- 
mittee; ten members shall constitute a quorum. 

5. ComMITTEES. — In addition to the executive committee there shall 
be such other standing committees as may be found necessary from time 
to time to carry out the work of the association ; these committees shall 
be appointed by the executive committee subject to the approval of the 
advisory council. 

6. MEETINGS. — There shall be an annual meeting to be held on the 
third Monday of November in each year, at such hour and place as 
the executive committee may direct. Special meetings may be called by 
the president or the executive committee, and shall be called by the 
recording secretary upon the written demand of any five affiliated 
organizations. 

7. Quorum. — Fifteen delegates, representing at least ten organiza- 
tions, shall be a quorum of the association to do business. 

8. AMENDMENTS. — This constitution may be amended at any meeting 
of the association by a vote of two thirds of the delegates present; pro- 
vided that at the next preceding meeting of the association written 
notice of intention to offer some amendment shall have been filed wit’ 
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the recording secretary. It shall be the duty of that officer to embody 
the substance of the notice so given in his call of the evening at which 
action is to be taken. 

The first annual meeting of the Union was held in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, the twentieth of last November. Below is a part of 
the opening address delivered by President Charles J. Bonaparte. 
I wish to add here that the success of the movement in Baltimore 
is due largely to the inspiration given by his self-sacrificing 
example and lofty ideals, coupled with a genius for management 
that reminds one of the generalship of his grand-uncle, the first 
Napoleon. He said: — 

“It is well for us to realize that we have undertaken a great 
work, but it is also well, it is indispensable, to understand no less 
clearly that the end of this work will come with the millennium, 
and that even appreciable progress in it can be reasonably ex- 
pected only in a far future. For the moment our great achieve- 
ment will be that of the French statesman in the reign of terror 
—to live. We are now not only small but of uncertain and 
fluctuating dimensions; like some of the marine animals disclosed 
by deep-sea dredging, it is hard to say just where we begin and 
where we end; we do not know the limits of our membership. 
Before we proceed to make the universe, or even the city of 
Baltimore, perfect, a preliminary task is to perfect our own 
organization. 

“It is no less essential that we show in our acts and words a 


just sense of the disproportion between our resources and our 


mission. Every one has heard of the three tailors of Tooley 
Street, but of the disposition ascribed to them in legend, neither 
tailors nor residents of Tooley Street have the monopoly. If 
we would correct evils, no doubt the first step is to satisfy our- 
selves that they are evils, but our decision and its announcement 
will be very far from the last step. Could mankind dispense 
with artificial light during several hours more of each winter 
day, this would be a great boon to the poor; gas and kerosene 
are far less healthful than sunlight, and the story of contracts 
for street lamp supplies forms a chapter in our municipal history 
neither edifying nor pleasing. Finally, Joshua was an estimable 
as well as a notable character, and has in many respects set us a 
good example. Nevertheless, if this Union were, upon motion 
duly seconded, to resolve, even unanimously, that from September 
to March the sun ought to set every evening three hours later 
than is now its wont, Tam disposed to question seriously whether 
that inappreciative luminary would pay any attention to the 
advice. The course of nature is not subjected to our control, 
however it may have been with Joshua. 

“It may seem that as yet I have suggested rather what the 
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Union can not do than what it can do and should try to do—and, 
indeed, I consider the former a more important matter. I am 
not troubled lest we should idly rust, and I deprecate our mak- 
ing something to do merely that we may do something. If we 
make the Union in fact what it is in name, a parliament of al! 
the varied agencies which seek to make our city healthy and 
prosperous, our government pure, powerful, and cheap, our peo- 
ple enlightened and industrious, virtuous and happy —a par- 
liament wherein each shall have its voice and all may learn to 
work in harmony —if we do this and no more, we shall have 
done much. Surely there can be nothing more pitiable or more 
disheartening than the mutual jealousies and perpetual friction of 
associations with kindred aims, each of which turns aside from 
its own allotted task to make those of its neighbors the harder, 
and lives in voluntary isolation lest it may unwittingly help them 
in seeking help from them. When we see, as we do too often, 
the managers of some great charity give the cream of their 
thoughts to the problem of how to prevent a sister charity from 
receiving more credit or more money than their own, we can in 
some measure understand why the forces of evil in our midst are 
so hard to conquer. 

“This Union is not a new society trying to crowd into the 
provinces and clip the subscription lists of those already estab- 
lished; it is, or it should be and means to be, a bond linking 
them all together. No one who is willing to see, can fail to see, 
that the health and the business prosperity, the good government 
and the good morals of the community, are all alike promoted 
and all alike retarded by the same infiuences for good or evil ; 
we would bring home to all those striving to advance any one or 
more of these ends a keen and practical sense of their solidarity, 
and make each feel that he impedes his own work unless he 
aids that of every one else. To do this will much more than 
justify our existence. But, even as we are, we can do something 
more. 

“English-speaking peoples have always distrusted their rulers. 
Our forefathers beyond the sea had no such reverence for their 
sovereign as their neighbors across the channel for the anointed 
of the Lord at Rheims. For a Frenchman of the old monarchy 
it was wellnigh an article of faith to look for a St. Louis and to 
find one even in a Louis XV. In England they hadn’t the habit 
of crowned saints, and didn’t particularly like them; the ideal of 
the English king was a bold, active, and rather grasping per- 
sonage, with no great pretensions to disinterested philanthropy, 
but who made short work of evil doers and looked sharply after 
public servants principally because lawlessness and peculation 
touched his own pocket nerve. The traditional safeguard against 
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tyranny was not the king’s love for his people nor his coronation 
oath nor any appeal to his conscience, but the readiness of any 
large body of Englishmen who felt themselves seriously op- 
pressed to take down their bills and their bows; they escaped 
misgovernment because they saw to it that misgovernment 
didn’t pay. 

“ We have no better reason than had our fathers to dispense 
with the sanctions on which they relied; whether a man be 
called a king or a ‘boss,’ whether he we: ra crown or a plug 
hat, whether. he be surrounded by his nobles in a palace or by 
‘the boys’ in a down-town club house, he will abuse his power if 
he can do so with safety and profit. It is true that his subjects 
no longer wield bills or bend bows when they seek redress, but 
that is a matter of detail; it is still true, it always will be true, 
that only the fear of successful rebellion can render rebellion 
unnecessary. 

“Some six weeks hence the General Assembly of this state 
will meet at Annapolis. An eminent authority has declared 
that no man’s life, liberty, property, or reputation can be con- 
sidered safe while the Legislature is in session. There may be 
in this statement some measure of exaggeration, but it is a sad 
truth that, in all human probability, muc -h more harm than good 
will be done in the coming session, unless, I will not say the 
members, but those responsible in fact, if not in form, for the 
work done, are made to feel that this is no time to take liberties 
with public opinion. At a moment like this, while so many un- 
clean birds are already trying their wings for the usual biennial 
swoop on our state capital, a good scarecrow may do modest but 
effective service to the community; for this office I endorse the 
Union for Public Good.” 

The practical work outlined so far by the Baltimore Union is 
a plan to oppose child labor and the “sweating system,” and to 
attempt the suppression of obscene literature. A special com- 
mittee has been placed in charge of each of these lines of attack, 
to gather information, draw up bills to be presented to the state 
Legislature, and outline methods for developing an enlightened 
public sentiment concerning these measures. In accord with the 
plans of each special committee, it is hoped that a certain Sunday 
will be set apart for concerted action by all the churches and 
societies represented, and on each of the evils named it is expected 
the cannon of a hundred pulpits of our city will thunder forth at 
the same hour such a volley of “divine fire” and “truth from on 
high” that the moral enthusiasm invoked shall be irresistible. 

Let us imagine the effect, when the ideal of Tue Arena is 
fulfilled, and such a Union is perfected in every city of our 
country, with branches reaching into the agricultural districts 
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and all centred into one common national organization. <A pro- 
gramme is outlined, the first point of attack agreed upon, one 
evil to be uprooted after another according to intelligent plan. 
On a given Sunday twenty thousand pulpits declare at the same 
hour against the C hristian heathenism that permits each year the 

sacrifice of thousands of children, all innocent and lov ely and of 
our own race, on the altars of mammon erected in our factories. 
Imagine this followed by a united ery from the press, which 
follows public opinion as the shadow follows the man, for the 
abolition of child labor; and then the combined action against 
this evil of all the thousands of affiliated societies. The result 
would simply be — the evil abolished. 

Now think of an organization of this character being endowed 
with life and established permanently. One evil abolished, 
turns its attention to another. The “sweat shop” with its train 
of evils—wrecked manhood, factory homes, consumptive workers, 
midnight toil, germs of pestilence thrown broadcast —is next 
attacked, and this monstrous production of civilization cut from 
the social organism. Then these mighty forces, that have learned 
to act together and at once, turn their batteries upon illiteracy, 
upon unsanitary tenements, upon the condition of the children 
without playgrounds, upon the evils that have crept into our 
public schools; and one after another, the things which the vast 
majority of men now agree upon are accomplished. In the 
doing of these things a ‘publie conscience is created, a general 
intelligence diffused, and a power for concerted action developed, 
before which the special interests that now govern society, con- 
trol legislation, and dominate the world, will be scattered as an 
all-pervading fog disappears before the combination of the 
sunshine and a whirlwind. 

And then when these smaller reforms are accomplished, and 
faith in God and Good renewed once more, larger and more far- 
reaching problems, now enveloped in midnight, would become as 
clear as di: ay, and the world would have its youth renewed. 

But this is dealing with fancy, not fact; possibility, not proba- 
bility. No member of the Union for Public Good, no reader of 
THE ARENA, hopes or even dreams that in the near future any 
national organization can be made so perfect and formidable as 
that just suggested. But we do know that however successful or 
unsuccessful, the result of our efforts will be in exact proportion 
to the extent that we are able to coéperate and act concertedly. 
Another thing we know is that the evil forces of society, the 
special interests that fatten and thrive on the poverty, degrada- 
tion, and death of the poor, are organized in just such an ideal 
manner — they are pushing their own ends in direct opposition 
to the public welfare, gaining one point at a time, and at a given 
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signal, the press of the country (with a few exceptions), and 
many of the clergymen, speak forth all at once in behalf of the 
particular measure most important to these combined interests 
The only hope for civilization is that the moral elements of 
society shall also find some basis of union, and act as a unit in 
opposition to the belligerent activity of those interests whose 
very life depends upon the wholesale destruction of humanity. 

The saloon keeper, the gambler, the brothel keeper, the exto:- 
tionate rent taker, the professional politician, and the profes 
sional pickpocket do not discuss the different points of view from 
which they observe heaven, God, and the universe; but when 
they meet together they discuss the one all-important problem to 
them — how they can protect themselves from organized society 
and continue, undisturbed, their merry feast on women’s hearts 
and the souls of men and children. But when conscientious, 
man-loving, God-fearing members of churches and unbelieving 
idealists congregate they immediately break up into numerous 
groups, — because one believes in mass, another does not; one 
knows that prayer is answered, another lacks any experience 
which gives such knowledge; the party is divided concerning 
the divine efficacy of water in the washing away of sin, Adam’s 
ancestry, the age of Noah, the depth of the water that landed 
him on Mount Ararat, or the natural history of a peculiar fish in 
whose stomach a certain ancient traveller found convenient lodg- 
ing for three days of severe and extremely wet weather. 

But the modern conscience is becoming awakened, as well as 
the modern intellect, and there is developing a strong yearning 
in the hearts of thousands, that the war on evil be made as 
scientific, as carefully planned, and as concertedly and aggres- 
sively followed up as the struggle against society by the special 
interests that prey upon it, or the brutal wars against human life 
engaged in by the barbarous organizations of prejudice and stu- 
pidity called Christian governments. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the- Union for 
Public Good, held Dec. 18, 1893, the president was empowered 
to appoint a committee of five to secure information concerning 
all kindred societies or organizations with similar aims, elsewhere, 
and to communicate with such with the view of forming a na- 
tional organization. The executive committee also discussed the 
advisability of forming an auxiliary club to be made up of all 
individuals interested in the public welfare, to aid in the agitation 
for improved social conditions, and to carry on an educational 
work among the young. The reason for this suggestion is that 
large delegated bodies necessarily move slowly, and many things 
can be accomplished by a smaller inlependent body while the 
delegates are presenting a plan of action to their respective con- 
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stituencies, and also to utilize the moral enthusiasm possessed by 
individuals not connected with societies attached to the Union. 

A public meeting was called, and a club formed. What to 
name the new club was discussed at length, and finally it was 
unanimously decided that it should be called the Arena Club 
and that it suggest the formation of similar clubs or societies in 
other cities and country districts, and that they take the same 
name until a national organization is perfected. The appropriate 
name will. best be supplied by common consent of the general 
public. It will be a word or phrase that most clearly symbolizes 
or defines the results and deeds accomplished by the society. 

The belief of those who formed this Arena Club was that 
the first duty of similar clubs formed elsewhere should be to 
interest societies already formed, and aid in the formation of a 
delegated body modelled after the Baltimore Union and placed 
in correspondence with it. The clubs should also furnish a 
centre for the social intercourse and character building of all 
persons made uncomfortable in the churches on account of intel- 
lectual opinions. For it is true that many of the brightest and 
most generous of the young men and women of our country are 
unable to accept the creed of any Christian church. All of their 
instincts, sympathies, and early associations naturally incline 
them toward religious people. Still from conscientious scruples 
they cannot believe those things that the great majority of reli- 
gious people hold to be essential, and on account of their views 
are often regarded as a pestilence by those who should be their 
friends. Denied the companionship of church people on any 
basis that they can accept and maintain their self respect, they 
separate themselves from all early associations. Not finding any 
other institution that supplies the merely human love and fellow- 
ship of the church and is actuated by a human morality, they 
often drift into circles by whose slow, subtle influence all that is 
good in them is destroyed. 

The noblest boy and the brightest that I ever knew, my com- 
panion at college, my comrade in sport and the first awakener of 
my intellectual life, was such a one. Generous, affectionate, 
sympathetic beyond measure, he early in life became familiar 
with the popular scientific and sociological writers, and began to 
doubt much of the religious teaching of his parents. This young 
man, whose most intense pleasure was in doing good and in 
joining his enthusiam with that of others in some common heroic 
purpose, was literally chased from the church. Extremely 
sociable in his nature, he sought other companions whose flow- 
ing cordiality was inspired not by the gentle spirits that hover 
about the prayer book, but by those destructive ones that come 
from the wine bottle. Within two years from the time he left 
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his parental roof and his-early religious associations, his mangled 
body was picked up from the railway track in one of our large 
cities, after he had been crushed by the locomotive while attempt- 
ing some wild act of bravado in a state of intoxication. As the 
remains of the once pure, lovely boy were being looked upon for 
the last time through the coffin lid by his old friends and relatives, 
there were many sad moans and bitter cries, all accompanied by 
the severest condemnation of the scientific and liberal literature 
that in their opinion had destroyed him. Nearly all of those 
who attended the funeral placed the guilt of the tragedy upon 
those scientists and writers who first provoked the spirit of 
inquiry in the young man’s mind. They did not know that his 
death was in reality caused by their own frenzy and intolerance 
in driving him from their midst, and out of the pale of organized 
morality and religion, because of the peculiar activity of his 
intellect. 

It is possible, as experience proves, for men and women to 
lead large and useful lives without enjoying consciously the love 
of God or the knowledge of Jesus Christ - but nothing is more 
impossible than for the average person to live a fruitful life 
when denied the love and affection of high-minded men and 
women. Which was responsible for the death of my friend — 
the spirit of inquiry or the spirit of intolerance? One thing is 
certain, the spirit of inquiry will continue forever, and intoler- 
ance must and will be destroyed by it. The sooner this process 
is finished the sooner this destructive friction will cease and this 
waste of human !ife be over. 

But now that the churches are hospitable to the practical 
atheists, many of its pews being decorated in a manner especially 
intended to attract those who deny in every act of their lives the 
existence of God, I think that the formation of philanthropic 
clubs are needed that will furnish ennobling work and chaste 
social life to the poor fellows who deny Him theoretically, but 
who at the same time believe so intensely in the coming of His 
kingdom that they are willing to “ work for nothing” in helping 
to bring it about. In the church of which I am pastor there is 
no place, except in a free pew, for such men or women, unless 
they change their form of conscious belief or say that they do. I 
know of no church that will welcome them. I think the Arena 
Club is the best place for them, and there a few of us church 
members, who are not afraid of having our faith shaken by the 
contact, can meet with them on common ground and in a friendly 
way talk over the large affairs of this world. 

That the codperation of such men is needed in the war against 
unchristian social conditions is proved by the fact that the ma- 
jority of the foremost leaders in social reform, both in Ezrope 
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and America, have been creedless and churchless. It is often 
the case that the man who concentrates all his mental activities, 
his hopes and fears and loves, upon this world and its living in- 
habitants, succeeds in accomplishing as much practical good as 
the more devotional churchman who applies his leisure hours to 
prayer and worship and the striving after peace of soul. The 
first thing for us all to learn is that however exclusive we may 
be in our philosophy or in the sanctuary in which we worship, 
when we enter the great arena of the world, to combat corrup- 
tion, poverty, and organized selfishness, we must be willing to 
work beside any comrade, whatever his race, his class, or his 
creed, without stirring up dissension by asking indiscreet 
questions. 

Before a permanent union of moral forces is possible, the 
Protestants most interested must come to understand that cen- 
turies after our social ideal has become a fact, the Catholic 
church will still be the source of religious life for millions of our 
fellow creatures. The Catholics must learn that ages after the 
good things of civilization are made possible to all men, unnum- 
bered hosts of conscientious people will still worship God with- 
out asking any advice whatever from the pope, and the great 
governments of the world will still be free from the domination 
of any religious sect, whatever that sect’s claim to universality 
may be. Christians all must know that in a future dim beyond 
the realization of the social dreams of the present, some men, on 
account of their peculiar mental formation, will continue to look 
upon the universe without seeing the evidence of any perfect, 
creative intelligence ; while the enthusiastic unbeliever and anti- 
religionist must learn that a million years after the realization of 
his wildest dreams of earthly bliss, the majority of the human 
family will still believe and worship and meditate concerning 
those deep and terrible mysteries of life and death which in all 
probability the human mind can never fully know but must ever 
speculate about and aspire toward without being able to grasp. 
But although no idea concerning these mysteries will ever again 
furnish to man an all-conquering enthusiasm or universal religion, 
the ideal of this world made heaven and living men virtuous and 
happy is something that all will sometime agree upon, while dif- 
fering concerning other worlds and other states of existence. 

The central idea of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, and 
of this proposed national organization of this social tendency long 
visible, supplies the basis for the moral enthusiasm that is to 
dominate mankind and give practical bent to the religious ener- 
gies of our race. This is the one basis on which the brotherhood 
of man may become a reality. And now after the Congress of 
Xeligions and the world-wide impulse given to “large thinking ” 
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by the World’s Fair, I see no reason why an enduring founda- 
tion cannot be made for a permanent union of the beneficent 
forces of the world. Now is the time for every reader of Tur 
ArrENA to gather his or her friends together and form a centre, 
however small, to coéperate with the general movement and 
make a stand on the basis of absolute tolerance, for concerted 
action on the part of all who desire to help in the upbuilding of 
the new and better civilization. 
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HONEST AND DISHONEST MONEY. 
BY HONORABLE JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 


THE President of the United States, by calling an extra 
session of Congress; the members of Congress by their 
speeches during this special session; and the widespread and 
very earnest discussions of the subject in the public press 
and on the political platform, have given to the money ques- 
tion a prominence which it has always deserved but never 
attained in this country until now. By the repeal of the 
silver compromise measure of 1850, the gold standard party 
has crossed the Rubicon, and, in my opinion, there is no 
probability that it will retreat. After the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise law in 1854, the slave power in this 
country would not consent to either halt or retreat. After 
taking that step it was doomed to win or die. It was proud, 
aggressive, and tyrannical. Slavery was declared to be “as 
old as the world and as universal as man,” and the owner- 
ship of labor by capital was said to be the normal condition 
of the human race; it was argued that in all countries and 
in all times, slavery had predominated over peoples and goy- 
ernments ; and its haughtiness knew no bounds. 

So, now, the money power dominates all governments. It 
oppresses, and claims the right to oppress, all peoples; and 
there is no limit to its aggressions or to its greedy demands. 
The money power does not seize the man in person. It 
prates loudly of personal liberty. But it seizes all the means 
of life and the agencies of commerce, and then bids men to 
live or die as best they can. It has established a slavery 
less merciful than chattel slavery, comprehending all labor 
regardless of sex, race, or color; condemning all to death, 
or permitting life on the hardest possible terms. This is the 
money power, and the dangers in which it involves the 
peoples of the world constitute the importance of the money 
question in civilized society. With the accession of unin- 
formed millions to the ranks of the men now willing to 
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study the question, we must begin our discussion at the very 
bottom of the subject. 

Every enterprise, every special sort of work, and every 
invention or creation of man must conform to certain req- 
uisite conditions necessary to success, or it must prove a 
failure. Suppose the farmer plants a crop of corn. The 
land must be properly prepared for the planting, the planting 
must be done in the proper season of the year, and the crop 
must receive reasonable culture afterwards. If any one of 
these conditions is neglected, the crop to that extent will be 
a failure. 

If the orchardist desires to plant a field with fruit trees, 
the land must be plowed, the trees must be wisely selected 
as to variety of fruits, they must be properly dug, with 
plenty of healthy roots, holes for the trees must be located 
to suit the sizes of the full grown trees, the planting must 
be done by men who understand the work, the after culture 
must be strictly attended to, and the field must be protected 
from the destructive inroads of cattle and other animals. If 
any of these essential conditions are not complied with, the 
enterprise will, to the extent of’ the neglect, be a failure. 

When a mechanic makes an implement or a machine for 
any special purpose, as a plough, a wagon, an engine, or any 
implement or device whatever, it must have all the parts in 
proper place, well fitted and fastened as the purpose of the 
implement requires. Not an important bolt, screw, or crank 
ein be omitted or misplaced without marring the value of 
the machine, and perhaps ruining it entirely. This is a 
law of mechanics and nature, which cannot be defied with 
impunity. 

So money, which is the most important device of civiliza- 
tion, has its laws and conditions which must be complied 
with, and the system of finance which is constructed in 
defiance of the requisite conditions, must, to the extent of 
that neglect, prove a failure. Monetary laws are just as 
inexorable as the laws of nature, and they cannot be violated 
with impunity. 

What, then, are the requisite conditions for a proper and 
successful money system? First, there must be a regularly 
established government, as the issuing of money is an act of 
sovereignty. The said government must be in practical 
operation, collecting and disbursing revenues, and perform- 
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ing the usual monetary functions of a civilized government. 
Then the money, when issued, must be receivable in the 
revenues of the issuing government, it must possess the quality 
of legal tender, and the quantity issued must be in reasonable 
proportion to the revenues collected. 

Strictly speaking, money is not a material substance, but 
a function or office, which may be attached to any proper 
material by law, or by accepted custom. The material thus 
endowed with the monetary function is good money. Thus 
we have used gold, silver, copper, nickel, and paper. The 
monetary material should be cheap and easily procured, that 
society may, at all times, be able to supply itseif with money. 
It should be easily concealed about the person, and light of 
weight, that transportation from place to place may not be 
difficult or hazardous; easy to count and handle, in large and 
small amounts; and, above all, difficult to counterfeit, so 
that the counterfeiters may not be able to inflate it to the 
point of worthlessness. For it must be borne in mind that 
money is valuable in proportion to limitation; an unlimited 
money is a worthless money. 

There are two dishonest moneys. Ina society where debts 
have been incurred on a given volume or basis, inflation cheats 
all creditors —it compels them to accept money of less value 
than they have agreed to take; and it may be added that 
the creditor classes have wearied the universe with their cries 
against inflation, against “dishonest money” and “cheap 
money” —money that is over-issued. But, on the other 
hand, the contracted money — money that is too much limited 
— cheats all debtors, compelling them to pay all debts and 
taxes with money of greater value than they agreed to pay. 
This is the money which the great creditors and fund holders 
call “honest money.” It makes them rich at the expense of 
all debtors and tax payers. Thus, in their view, the costly 
and scarce dollar is the only honest dollar. From before the 
time when Israel was an independent nation, it has been the 
policy of the fund-holding classes to loan cheap money and 
to collect dear money. At loaning time, cheap money is 
sufficiently honest for their purposes; they then believe in 
the cheapest possible currency, but when paying time comes, 
scarce and dear gold, only, is “ honest money.” 

In the minds of most men it would seem to be an axiom 
beyond dispute, that the proper and honest money should be 
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of such a nature and quality, that it woul stay at home and 
serve the people when needed. The money that is issued 
for the service of society should be at all times ready for that 
service, and not absent at those times when most needed. 
Such a money may be truthfully styled “honest” or useful 
money. ‘That which is never at its post of duty when 
wanted, which can never be had when most needed, surely 
cannot be styled honest or safe money. It isa traitorous and 
“dishonest money,” and no milder terms will properly describe 
its qualities. By this rule I propose to examine the several 
classes of money which have made sufliciently important 
records to deserve attention. 

A few of the colonial currencies of this country will first 
deserve attention. Some of them failed, some succeeded; 
just as did the experiments with the steam engine — some 
failed, some succeeded. All of the colonial moneys which 
conformed to the requisite conditions succeeded; those which 
did not thus conform, did not succeed. 

The money of Pennsylvania was both a success and a 
failure, and deserves special attention. It succeeded as long 
as it possessed the quality of legal tender. It failed when 
the British government forbade its having that quality. Its 
use was compelled by the absence of coin, which had been 
drawn away by the British trade. Coin money, being an 
exportable article, was always a fugitive in those colonial 
days. It was usually a failure when needed. It could not 
be relied upon as a circulating medium, nor could it even be 
trusted as a basis for a non legal-tender paper. Having no 
coin, Pennsylvania adopted a legal-tender paper in 1723. It 
came to an end through an act of the British Parliament 
depriving it of the quality of legal tender. “Being called 
before a committee of Parliament, Dr. Franklin described the 
Pennsylvania money system as follows : — 


Pennsylvania, before it made any paper money, was totally 
stripped of its gold and silver, though they had from time to time, 
like the neighboring colonies, agreed to take gold and silver coins at 
higher nominal values, in hopes of drawing money into and retaining 
it for the internal use of the province. During that weak practice, 
silver got up by degrees to 8s. 9d. perounce . . . . long before paper 
money was made. . . . The difficulties for want of cash were accord- 
ingly very great, the chief part of the trade being carried on by the 
extremely inconvenient method of barter, when, in 1723, paper 
money was first made there (in Pennsylvania), which gave new life 
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to business, promoted greatly the settlement of the new lands (by 

nding small sums to beginners, on easy interest, to be paid by 
instalments), whereby the province has so greatly increased in 
inhabitants that the export from thence thither [to England] is now 
more than tenfold what it then was. 

Franklin was defending his system of paper money and 
loans to individuals before the British Parliament, as the 
Alliance men are now defending the same system before the 
plutocrats of America. Dr. Franklin continued as follows: — 

It seems hard, therefore, to draw all their real money from them 

and then refuse them the poor privilege of using paper instead. 
The English bank bills being payable in cash upon sight by the 
drawer is, indeed, a circumstance that cannot attend the colony bills, 
for the reason just above mentioned, their bullion being drawn from 
them by the British trade; but the legal tender being substituted in 
its place is rather a greater advantage to the possessor, since he need 
not be at the trouble of going to a particular bank or banker to 
demand the money. 

Governor Pownall, colonial governor of Massachusetts, 
discussing the subject in hand, said : — 

I will venture to say that there never was a wiser or better 
measure — never one calculated to serve the interests of an increas- 
ing country; that there never was a measure more steadily pursued 
or more faithfully executed for forty years together than the loan 
office in Pennsylvania, founded and administered by the assembly of 
that province. 

Peter Cooper, of New York, one of the most intelligent 
and successful business men America ever produced, dis- 
cussed the colonial money as follows: — 


These colonial notes being adopted by all the colonies, led to an 
unexpected degree of prosperity, so great that when Franklin was 
brought before the Parliament of Great Britain and questioned as to 
the cause of the wonderful prosperity growing up in the colonies, he 
plainly stated that the cause was the convenience they found in 
exchanging their various forms of labor one with another by the 
paper money which had been adopted; that this paper money was 
not only used in the payment of taxes, but in addition it had been 
declared legal tender. It rose two and three per cent above the par 
of gold and silver, as everybody preferred its use. One of 1ts advan- 
tages was its security against theft, as it could be easily carried and 
hidden, on account of its having no bulk, as all kinds of specie must 
necessarily have. After Franklin explained this to the British 
government as the real cause of prosperity, they immediately passed 
laws forbidding the payment of taxes in that money. This produced 
such great inconvenience and misery to the people that it was the 
principal cause of the Revolution. A far greater reason for a general 
uprising than the tea and stamp act was the taking away of the paper 
money. 
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Sir Edmund Burke, one of the ablest, bravest, and best 
friends of the American colonies in the British Parliament, 
discussing the American finances and taxation, April 14, 
1774, said: — 


Nothing in the history of mankind is like their progress. For my 
part I never cast my eye on their commerce, and their cultivated and 
commodious life, but they seem to me rather as nations grown to 
perfection through a long series of fortunate events, and a train of 
successful industry accumulating wealth in many centuries, than the 
colonies of yesterday —than a set of miserable ‘“ outcasts’? a few 
years ago, not so much sent as thrown on the bleak and barren shore 
of a desolate wilderness, three thousand miles from all civilized 
intercourse. 


David Hume, England’s great historian, explains the 
cause of the wonderful prosperity of the colonies before the 
revolution as follows: — 


In our colony of Pennsylvania, the land itself, which is the chief 
commodity, is coined and passed into circulation. A planter, imme- 
diately he purchases any land, can go to a public office and receive 
notes to the amount of half the value of his land, which notes he 
employs in payments, and they circulate through the colony by con- 
vention. To prevent the public from being overwhelmed by this 
representative money there are-two means employed: First, the 
notes issued to any one planter must not exceed a certain sum, 
whatever may be the value of the land; secondly, every planter is 
obliged to pay back into the public office every year one-tenth of his 
notes. The whole is, of course, annihilated in ten years, after which 
it is again allowed him to take out new notes to half the value of the 
land. 


Rev. John Twells, of London, an able English writer, 
speaking of the American colonial finances, said: — 


This was the monetary system under which the American colonists 
prospered to such an extent that Burke said of them, ‘‘ Nothing in 
the history of the world is like their progress.”’ It was a wise and 
beneficial system, and its effects were most conducive to the happi- 
ness of the people. Take the case of a family, industrious and 
enterprising, driven by persecution or misfortune to seek a refuge in 
the wilds of the New World. With their scanty means they purchase 
a tract of land. Many years of hard labor, privation, and anxiety 
would have been necessary to bring that family into a state of decent 
competency, had they been required to purchase gold and silver by 
labor and by the produce of labor, before they could effect the 
improvements of their property. But half the value of his land was 
advanced to the head of the family in notes, which circulated as 
money. With these notes he could hire labor and purchase imple- 
ments of husbandry and cattle; and thus, where without these notes 
one acre could be cleared, cultivated, and stocked in a year, ten 
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would, by the assistance of the paper money advanced, be reclaimed 
from the forest and rendered productive. Thus hope entered the 
dwelling of the poor emigrant. 

Ten years found him with the whole of his debt to the government 
discharged, the proprietor of a happy home. And the kind hand of 
a paternal government was stretched out still, to advance to him 
again one-half the increased value of his land, and thus enable him 
to clear more of the forest, and to settle his children in new homes. 
Such was the system by which ‘‘a set of miserable outcasts’ were 
converted, in a short space of time, into happy, contented, and 
prosperous colonists. ‘ 

In an evil hour the British government took away from America 
its ‘*representative money,’’ commanded that no more paper “ bills 
of credit should be issued, that they should cease to be legal tender, 
and collected the taxes in hard silver. This was in 1773. Now 
mark the consequences. This contraction of the circulating medium 
paralyzed all the industrial energies of the people. Ruin seized upon 
these once flourishing colonies; the most severe distress was brought 
home to every interest and every family; discontent was urged on to 
desperation, till, at last, ** human nature,” as Dr. Johnson phrases it, 
‘arose and asserted its rights.””, In 1775 the Congress first met in 
Philadelphia. In 1776 America became an independent state. 

That is a full and fair description of the honest money 
which served the people in the times of need, when dis- 
honest coin had fled beyond the sea or was locked up in the 
miser’s till. It will be observed that it rested entirely on 
the adie of legal tender, and it remained good and sound 
money until that quality was withdrawn by the British 
government on purpose to destroy it, and thus to render the 
colony dependent for money on the usurers of England. 
The Pennsylvania currency did not de ypend on the land for 
its value, as some suppose. The lands were merely security 
for the loans. 

The general principles of money are exemplified also in 
the currency of the colony of North Carolina. In the United 
States Senate, in 1837-38, John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, said of government paper, in general, and of the North 
Carolina currency : — 

I now undertake to aflirm positively, and without the least fear 
that I can be answered, what heretofore I have but suggested — 
that a paper issued by government, with a simple promise to receive 
in all dues, leaving its creditors to take it or gold and silver, at their 
option, would, to the extent to which it would circulate, form a 
perfect paper circulation, which could not be abused by the govern- 
ment, that would be as steady and uniform in value as the metals 
themselves. I shall not go into the discussion now, but on a suitable 
occasion I shall be able to make good every word I have uttered... . 
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We are told there is no instance of a government paper that did 
not depreciate. In reply I affirm that there is none, assuming the 
form that I propose, that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper 
receivable in the dues of a government had anything like a fair trial 
it has succeeded. . ; 

It may throw some light on this subject to state that North Caro- 
lina, just after the Revolution, issued a large amount of paper, which 
was made receivable in dues to her; it was also made a legal tender, 
but which, of course, was not made obligatory after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. A large amount —say between four and 
five hundred thousand dollars —remained in circulation after that 
period, and continued to circulate for more than twenty years at par 
with gold and silver during the whole time, with no other advantage 
than being received in the revenues of the state, which was much 
less than one hundred thousand dollars per annum.* 


That short discussion and that allusion to the money of 
North Carolina, show what all history proves, that, in * all 
cases where a government paper money has had a fair trial, 
it has succeeded. It will be noted that the quality of legal 
tender begets a fair and full redemption of money with 
value. All true money is legal tender. Gold and silver 
coin without that quality is not money. The old trade 
dollar, after July, 1876, was not money, beeause the legal- 
tender quality was repealed at that time. Paper currency 
without the quality of legal tender is not money. It lacks 
one of the requisite qualities of money; it is like a steam 
engine without a piston —it will not work. But with the 
quality of legal tender for debts and dues, well-executed 
paper notes, issued by a responsible government which col- 
lects and disburses revenues, are good money. All men are 
eager to redeem them with valuable commodities. They 
rest, not on the value of the material of the money, but on 
the values that are behind it. That value with which the 
notes are daily and hourly redeemed, is not merely gold in 
the hands of shrewd and skinny bankers or unfriendly sec- 
retaries, but it consists of valuable commodities in the hands 
of all the people, who are willing and anxious to redeem all 
lawful money when they have the opportunity.+ 

It would be interesting to pursue this matter further, and 
to examine the money of each colony in detail, but space will 
not permit, and it is not necessary to the argument. It may 





*** Money of Nations,” pp. 64, 65. 
+ Mr. E. G. Spaulding, a banker of Buffalo, N. Y., and known in financial history as 
“the father of the greenback,” has approved commodity redemption of money, as 
quoted in my article on “ The Bank of Venice.” 
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be stated as a general fact, however, that in all cases where 
the proper conditions were complied with, the money was 
successful. And it may be further stated, and should never 
be forgotten, that in each and all cases paper money was not 
issued until coin had first utterly failed, and the people were 
driven to barter and other devices of barbarism through lack 
of that vitalizing and cohesive agency of society called 
money. And in every case, when paper money failed 
through lack of compliance with the proper conditions, it 
left the people in as good, or better condition than it found 
them. 

I now call attention to that much-derided money, known 
as the old “Continental currency,” which gave us our 
American liberty. After my statement of the necessary 
conditions for the success of paper money, the matter will 
be easily understood. The old confederation possessed none 
of the conditions requisite for the success of a paper money. 
It was not a sovereign government, and it did not collect 
revenues. It could neither confer the quality of legal tender, 
nor receive its issues in the payment of taxes, as it collected 
no taxes. The bills were over-issued by the Congress, be- 
cause their only resource for money was to print bills and 
ask or order men to take them. The notes were poorly exe- 
cuted and easily counterfeited. And they were counterfeited 
in ship-load quantities by the British government. The 
whole story is fully and truthfully told in Bolles’ « Financial 
History of the United States” (1774-89), pp. 150-53, as 
follows : — 


Counterfeiting, however, was not confined solely to individuals. 
The British government also embarked in the business. General 
Howe abetted and patronized those who were engaged in making 
and pushing these spurious issues into circulation. In the same 
papers which published British official documents and proclamations 
might be found advertisements like the following: — 

‘* Persons going into the other colonies may be supplied with any 
number of counterfeited Congress notes for the price of the paper 
perream. They are so nearly and exactly executed that there is no 
risk in getting them off, it being almost impossible to discover that 
they are not genuine. This has been proved by bills of a very large 
amount which have been successfully circulated.””—H. Gaines’ 
Gazette, April, 1777. 

‘A shipload of counterfeit Continental money,” says Phillips, 
* coming from Great Britain, was captured by an American privateer. 
Persons accolmpanying an English flag of truce are known to have 
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largely made use of the opportunity for disseminating the fraudulent 
notes; emissaries from New York endeavored to obtain paper from 
the mills similar to that used by Congress for its emissions.” 

‘¢ Many in Great Britain and elsewhere believed that, if Continental 
paper money could be destroyed, the Americans would be obliged to 
submit from lack of funds to maintain their cause. This is why the 
British government promoted so extensively the business of counter- 
feiting. But General Clinton wrote truthfully in January, 1780: 
‘Every day teaches me the futility of calculations founded on its 
failure.’ In his letter he said: — 

“¢ No experiments suggested by your lordship, no assistance that 
could be drawn from the power of gold or the arts of counterfeiting, 
have been left unattempted. But still the currency, like the widow's 
cruse of oil, has not failed the Congress. My hopes on this head, I 
must acknowledge, were much higher twelve months since than 
to-day. With the appearance of an enormous quantity, still il is all 
the debt which the people have to struggle with; and in this view, 
and when compared with that of other nations, it shrinks into a very 
inconsiderable sum. . .. I shall, nevertheless, my lord, continue 
assiduous in the application of those means intrusted to my care; if 
they cannot work its destruction, yet they can embarrass govern- 
ment, and make the carrying on of the war more precarious, burden- 
some, and less energetic.’’? —A:iion’s Rememb., 1780, Part 2, 
page 40. 

It will now be seen that the Continental currency was 
a revolutionary money. ‘There were none of the conditions 
necessary for the success of a paper issue. It was founded 
on nothing but patriotism. It was over-issued, largely coun- 
terfeited, and thus brought to the point of worthlessness. 
Yet when it failed it left the common people in better con- 
dition than before the currency was issued. The Conti- 
nental currency found our fathers at war with the longest 
purse and one of the greatest nations of Europe. They had 
no money nor any of the usual means of floating a paper 
currency; but they did the best they could in the emergency. 
The paper failed, of course, but it carried them through five 
of the most perilous years of the war: and in 1831, Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, said: “It cannot be 
denied that it saved the country.” 

In the light of uniform history, as already stated, it is a 
general fact that paper money has never been issued until 
coin has first failed, through its cost or absence, to meet the 
monetary requirements of the country. In all cases where 
legal-tender paper has had a fair trial, it has never failed 
while the issuing government remained intact, and continued 
to collect and disburse revenues. The shylocks who desire 
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eB& to oppress the people through the scarcity and costliness of 
their gold, have never ceased lecturing the people on the 
failure of paper, in cases where the conditions of success 
were absent. ‘They never mention the cases where coin has 
failed and where paper has saved great nations. 

In future papers I will mention the assignats of France, 
the paper system of William Pitt, the financial system of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the American greenback, the currency 
of Argentina, and some other historic moneys which deserve 
notice in the discussion of ‘the finances of nations. Since 
the gold-standard men have crossed the Rubicon, and are 
now storming the citadel of American liberty under the false 
and deceptive flag of “honest money,” it is the duty of the 
people to undeceive themselves on the paramount subject of 
“honest and dishonest money.” All want an honest and 
safe money. Which is the honest system? That is the 
question now before the people. 














THE ASCENT OF LIFE: OR PSYCHIC LAWS 
AND FORCES IN NATURE. 


BY STINSON JARVIS. 





Part III. 

THERE is one word which may soon be erased from our 
mental dictionaries —the word “supernatural.” We have 
so little further use for it. When we prove to ourselves, by 
scientific method, the existence of spirit and some of its 
powers in human beings— when we utilize it by artificial 
means and find that mesmerized patients can acquire knowl- 
edge through it as freely as water from a public tap — then 
we appreciate that spirit is as much a part of our makeup as 
our limbs are,—in fact, a more essential portion, for the 
limbs can be parted with, but that which is the life in us is 
the power of resisting death. 

With even this much insight, the word supernatural 
begins to lose its meaning ; but if we continue our studies 
into the lower animal world, and in other directions, it seems 
to lose its meaning altogether. And this, because almost 
everything we have called supernatural is merely natural. 

Every-day matters become explained. If we take a dog, 
or cat, or any other animal, and tame it, train it, live with 
it, teach it confidence, fearlessness, and love, we know what 
processes are being utilized. Our will is continually im- 
printing itself on the animal soul which is submissive, till 
at last the correspondences become so complete that both 
master and beast understand each other in a really mar- 
vellous but perfectly natural way. In every grade of life we 
find these spirit processes. Wherever there is brain, even in 
the poorest creature whose sensorium is represented by the 
most primitive ganglion, there are the media to receive such 
impressions from the all-knowledge as will be necessary for 
its proper existence. Although in a different grade, the 
lizard, in his daily existence, is as near to God as the arcl:- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
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Let us keep before us the opening words of this work, 
that “ Life, from its lowest forms to its highest spiritual 
existences, is a succession of grades or plateaux, each one 
intermingling with its commencing edges in the plane below, 
and with its later edges merged in the plane that is next 
above it.” Life, in the animal grades, may be compared in 
an unsatisfactory way to a wide stair-carpet, woven of innu- 
merable threads, passing up to and along its different pla 
teaux, joining all together, and of one piece from beginning 
to end. 

Now, why should life ascend? Let us imagine that all 
orders of living things were placed here by sudden creation, 
and then let us ask, “« Why should they ascend?” Darwin’s 
great answer as to the “survival of the fittest” covers an 
enormous field. But how did ‘the fittest” acquire their 
superlative fitness? The answer from soul-science is — sim- 
ply by wanting it. How did the chimpanzee described by 
Darwin learn to crack a nut with a stone? No one taught 
him. He could not crack it with his teeth, and being hungry 
he brooded over his necessity. He so desired and yearned 
for success that at last he drew wordless enlightenment 
from the all-knowledge with which his animal soul was in 
correspondence. 

This may sound absurd. But regard every kind of in- 
vention in man. What is invention? Will any quantity 
of “stored sensation” in the brain produce a new thing or 
a new idea? Will any apparatus give out more than it 
receives? ‘To imagine a man bereft of his soul-powers 
recalls the case of the chicken running about without its 
head. Ask any inventor how he invents, and he will say, 
“] just brooded over it, night and day, until at last it all 
came to me.” This is the truth. It was the same with the 
chimpanzee. No doubt he banged the nut against the stone 
in the usual method till he was tired, and then ina happy 
moment of inspiration banged the stone against the nut. 
The gaining of knowledge through the correspondences of 
the soul need not be accompanied by any sensation of holi- 
ness. Instances are subsequently given where the motive 
was entirely unworthy and even wicked. 

To return. How did Darwin’s “fittest” acquire their 
superlative fitness? The answer of material science is, 
« By the continual breeding among those fittest who survive 
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in the combat for existence.” But how, with the same size 
bullet-mould, can you produce one bullet that will be larger 
than the rest? How with a pair of full-sized animals can 
you acquire offspring which will be larger than either its 
parents or ancestors? How in the continued breeding of 
bulldogs for a special object can you produce one with a 
more prognathous jaw than any of its family? These de- 
velopments have often been accomplished with animals. 
But without the power as explained by soul science, this 
result would be as impossible as to turn out a large bullet 
from a small matrix. 

This opens the subject of the power of spirit and ideals to 
alter form. This is too apparent in every-day life to require 
much comment. During earliest infancy, man turns towards 
his future with a face almost as blank as a new sheet of note 
paper. He writes his life on his face. As certain animali- 
ties become prominent in his nature, these are necessarily 
written in his countenance. Different creatures of nature 
are the material types of the passions and powers and weak- 
nesses. Consequently any’ following of the same instincts 
as these creatures possess must necessarily produce counte- 
nances which will conform to nature’s set types. If the 
babe in his subsequent life gives priority in himself to those 
passions which are typified in animal form, then he must 
necessarily take some of their likeness. If he becomes a 
lowest-grade lawyer, he will resemoie the ravening wolf or 
the wily fox. If he be continually poised for some swoop, 
financial or otherwise, he will resemble a hawk. If he be- 
comes a newspaper reporter who lives on the social garbage 
of unhappy homes, he will resemble the slinking scavenger 
dogs of oriental cities. If he becomes one of those creatures 
who haunt the lowest slums of all great cities, he will issue 
at night like his counterpart, the hyena, and like his terrible 
animal type he will be gaunt, fierce, cowardly, slinking, 
suspicious, restless, murderous, and inaccessible to the im- 
provement of kind spiritual influences. The grown hyena 
is untamable.* He is the type of terrible and irredeemable 
qualities ; he lives in ways from which other animals recoil. 
And the dough-faced baby may become a human hyena. 





* In a late article, Sir Edwin Arnold claims that even the hyena is not untamable. 
But the sole instance he gives is rather amusing. While in India, he took home two 
new-born hyena cubs and brought them up. He says that they were “ docile,” but that 
both came to a violent end, having develo;ed, with their molar teeth, an unfortunate 
taste for native babies. 

















































































THE ASCENT OF LIFE. 

There is virtually no limit to the extent to which spirit 
alters countenance. Some dog’s faces are to human ones as 
Hyperion to a satyr. Some of them are so stamped with 
high qualities that no artistic picture of Christ could afford 
to entirely ignore them. For true love is there — that 
which has no background of passion; love so perfect that 
it idealizes submission; the love which beautifies and sanc- 
tifies the grandest and most womanly of women. Petty 
people dislike the suggestion that best love has in it some 
of the unlimited trust of a quadruped ; and few understand 
how much better it would be if some sublimities of a dog’s 
soul could be more often found in the masses of mankind. 
They do not know of the courage, reverence, readiness for 
hardship, readiness for anything, which a dog’s love for a 
human contains. “ Ouida” says: “Yes! a great love is 
a great holiness. It does not of necessity imply a 
intelligence, but it must spring from a great nature.” 

While walking in crowded streets this soul’s moulding of 
the countenance is continually before us. The effects pro- 
duced in this way are familiar to all. Why is it that no one 
ever fails to recognize a thoroughly good and kind woman 
by her countenance? But men who have desired to be con- 
sidered truly scientific have not, as a rule, attributed these 
effects to “soul” —the existence of which science is not 
yet quite prepared to admit. Every one knows how the 
same man’s face may, even on the same day, resemble dif- 
ferent animal types. But not every one is aware of what is 
going on while allowing himself to be swept away and 
altered by different passions. Nor do people pay much re- 
gard to the effects of spirit upon generation. Every one 
notices how a man’s face grows swinish from overeating ; 
but few understand that children will be born with. this or 
other appearances when either of the generators is in the 
spiritual phase which can only reproduce in nature’s set 
forms. Some children who are born with these unfortunate 
appearances afterwards outgrow the first effects of parental 
ignorance and perhaps temporary animality. Twins are alike 
because both receive the same spiritual formation. But the 
other children of the same parents, conceived at different 
times, may differ greatly. 

Similarly, as an example of spirit formativeness, a genius 
is the offspring of parents who loved each other. Nature’s 
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proofs are its results. Shakespeare created because his mind 
possessed the faculty of verifying itself in the truth abysses. 
He could run the whole gamut, from a hyena to a Hamlet, 
and he delighted a world because he was the spokesman of 
that which gives delight, namely, nature. That he was a 
child of love is proved even without the written records, 
because the greatest are produced when the conditions for 
reproduction are most complete. The most complete condi- 
tions necessarily include love, because love is nature’s elevat- 
ing principle, which she teaches through the sexual passions 
in order to lift human beings to the higher spiritual planes. 

The more we study animal form, the more we see how it is 
moulded by the spirit formative powers. We see how the 
hind runs until caught, and how elegance of form and the 
requisites for speed are imparted to the offspring. Nay, one 
may take much of Darwin’s work and understand further 
paragraphs to each chapter. Where he with infinite patience 
formulates great laws, they will seem insufficient. To take 
an imaginary case, he might ascribe development of the 
ant-eater’s proboscis to the fact that those with the longest 
proboscis could procure food when others could not. This is 
so far reasonable. But to suppose that any elongation of the 
proboscis could arrive without further assistance seems absurd. 
He is right in showing that the snout grows longer in con- 
tinuous breeding, but he utterly fails to show the reason for 
its elongation. He does not say that the animal’s life-long 
desire and necessity to reach in through the ant-holes imprints 
itself on the shape: of its offspring; or that this necessity is 
being continually experienced by the mother during the 
period of gestation. 

Darwin failed to answer the question of this chapter (which 
was also the scientific question of his life), namely, « Why 
loes life ascend, instead of always remaining at the same 
level?” He did not see, or failed to mention, two of the 
createst laws of nature: First, That whenever a creature’s 
sensorium experiences an urgent want, then its mind or 
mental essence receives from the all-knowledge such enlight- 
enment as it is capable of requiring. And second, Where 
such a desire is the outcome of the creature’s daily necessity 
(in procuring food, or otherwise) then such continuous desire 
is imprinted during the embryotic stages on the form of its 
offspring, thus accommodating its shape to the necessities of 
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its coming existence ; also that embryotic alterations result 
from the presence of ideals which are vivid in the parental 
mind. . 

The influence of the mind and ideals upon the embryo is 
exhibited in many ways. The children by a second husband 
often resemble the first husband. The fright of the mother, 
or the witnessing of some terrible deformity, or her being 
bitten by a dog, have (among vast numbers of other cases) 
produced lamentable results on offspring. The prevalence 
of the desire for beauty produces all the human beauty we 
see, and nothing is better capable of proof than that the 
highest ideals produce the highest beauty. No people pos- 
sess beauty which suggests any higher ideals than their own. 
In England, where exalted virtues, propriety of life and 
love for all that is beautiful in art and literature combine to 
form the ideals of the refined classes, we witness a type of 
high-minded beauty that is rarely found elsewhere. Indi- 
vidual cases of it may be seen in Boston and Canada. But 
one may walk for weeks in Paris without discovering a single 
instance of it. Some few distinguished faces there are, but 
none that altogether transcend Parisian ideals. Paris is in 
them all. In New York it is the same; though the faces, on 
the average, are somewhat more moral than in Paris. Ele- 
gance and prettiness abound in New York: but as art and 
literature are almost entirely absent, and as the local ideals 
are almost entirely confined to love of money, elegance, and 
pleasure, the faces of course show no more than that which 
is sought after. The New York countenances become fine 
in those who are fairly well on in years, and who have loved 
and suffered and won the high beauty by virtue of their 
spirits’ development and supremacy. 

It would be easy to show that in every country the same 
rule holds good—that people are simply that which they 
wish, that which they idealize and seek. The whole of it is 
a self-evident proof of the spirit formativeness. 

The following line of thought will assist toward indicating 
reasons for these embryotic alterations. Let us first consider 
the creation of increased human beauty resulting from the 
presence of ideals and images of beauty in the parental 
minds. Science sufficiently shows that the brain is the 
product of sensation — an animal production which increases 
as sensation multiplies, and by continued use develops in 
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size, somewhat like the bodily muscles. It represents all 
the animal desires, needs, and sensations, which continually 
multiply as man evolves. 

Apparently the brain is vivified by the life principle, which 
brings to it vibratory conditions possessing peculiarities anal- 
ogous to those we notice in electricity. But we find all 
animal life surrounded by some principle of nature which 
has attributes of omniscience; and it is evidently the life’s 
alliances with this knowledge-principle that produce in this 
combination the consciousuess of personal identity. The 
brain registers its sensations on the ego, and the ego makes 
known to the brain the knowledge which is obtained through 
its correspondences. ‘Tiese correspondences are, as already 
proved, capable of being co- :plete with other egos. We have 
shown that the mind of one person may be totally in the 
possession of the mind of another. And this result is quite 
certain, namely, that the ego may acquire knowledge in 
three ways :— First, through its bodily brain sensations; or 
second, from other egos, through the silent vibratory mesmeric 
processes ; or third, by the same vibratory processes drawing 
knowledge from the knowledge-principle of nature. 

An animal’s knowledge, therefore, primarily came, and still 
comes, through the force of the animal desires compelling 
the spiritual part of the mind to acquire information through 
its correspondences and alliances with the knowledge prin- 
ciple. (While saying this, the author has no wish to seem in 
antagonism with the Buddhistic theory, that that which is 
here called the knowledge-principle of nature is a remote 
ability for omniscience which is latent in every human soul. 
Both researches are agreed as to the soul’s alliance with an 
all-knowledge principle; and, at this early stage, it matters 
little in results whether this reality be a latent quality of the 
soul or an all-pervading principle of nature. The author 
iinds it necessary to hold to the results of his own studies, 
because the Buddhist theory does not extend itself to the 
lowest forms of animal life and consequently fails to explain 
the earlier evolutions.) The above is only another way 
(though a very different way) of repeating what religion 
has always said—that the animal receives that which is 
necessary for it. 

Therefore the ego may fairly be called the total of a 
man’s sensations and impressions; and this, whether the 
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impressions come from the lower animal side, or from other 
egos, or be gained by mental effort or otherwise from the 
knowledge-principle of nature. Thus, when one lives among 
beautiful people and the highest art, these supply, by 
the mechanism of the eye and otherwise, a large proportion 
of this total which is the real man; and as all the life in 
nature reproduces itself, it follows that this total, this entirety 
of the man, must reproduce, to an uncertain extent, those 
impressions which form so large a part of itself. 

Witness the fact that in criminal and low-lived districts 
the increase of beauty is hardly traceable. Both the women 
and the men who image each other in the soul are of low 
types, and must forever reproduce themselves as they are, 
and also animalities of all kinds, until they in some ways 
intermingle with or become assisted by the refinement of 
a human aristocracy. Nature points to an aristocracy that 
rules, and inferiors who are ruled. One will fruitlessly 
search both the Five Points and Seven Dials for any one 
showing the slim spiritual refinement and helpful loveliness 
of, say, a Canova statue. Yet where low-lived people with 
countenances no better than a Kalmuck’s have become rich, 
we see, even in two generations, an almost miraculous differ- 
ence, after the children have been led towards higher ideals 
(even if only social ones) and have travelled and employed 
their faculty for imaging among those things which refine, 
both in art and literature. We need not say that God pro- 
duces lovely children. It is the god in man. The process 
contains neither miracle nor chance; it is evidently as certain 
as arithmetic. Thus it was said that the children of the 
painter Millais were, in early life at least, singularly beauti- 
ful. How could they be otherwise, after Millais has idealized 
and imaged beauty during all his life? — though in this case 
we must not forget that their mother was the person copied 
into that picture called « The Huguenots,” —a face that has 
created a lovely ideal for millions. 

This faculty for imaging which has so much to do with a 
human ego, when this is considered as the record and total 
of a man’s impressions, must be noticed when the question 
of embryotic alterations is before us. It is, of course, 
present in the animals; and in man indicates, often in the 
most trivial ways, its stupendous issues and possibilities. 
There would be no art or religion without it. The painter 
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and actor live upon the visualizing faculty. It may be the 
most dangerous or the most uplifting faculty in the human 
makeup. When intense and true to nature it is genius; 
when too intense and untrue it is insanity. It has brought 
man his best creations, as well as his hallucinations. As he 
idealized virtue or vice, this imaging faculty has swept him 
on, realizing for him the pictures which delighted him, 
whether of good or evil. When urged on the one hand by 
drink, drugs, perfumes, and hasheesh, or, on the other hand, 
by prayer, fasting, and concentration, it shows the extent of 
man’s range. Sometimes it is the best of all servants; but 
with the opium, etc., it is a master which pretends to be a 
slave. With actors, who often assume the characters of other 
people more easily than exhibit any of their own, it is espe- 
cially dangerous, for facts have shown that when one of these 
idealizes a vice, his faculty for imaging sweeps him away. 

As in the little drawing-room experiments in mesmerism, 
these processes, which also have such unending issues, show 
themselves in every-day trivialities. An advertisement 
appeared for a long time on the back of the London Graphic. 
In a red disc, the letters of the name “ Pears” appeared in 
white. You looked at it for some time, then closed your 
eyes tightly, and afterwards the letters vividly appeared to 
mind’s sight in other colors. Somebody explained about 
the red color exciting the optic nerves, and the letters repro- 
ducing themselves through reflex action in supplemental 
colors. The explanation, whatever it was, sounded more 
learned than satisfactory. For what is “sight”? Are 
there two kinds of sight, or only one? My mesmerized 
patients, while asleep and with eyes closed, saw everything I 
saw or told them to see. Then, also, there is the sight of 
the eyes. But are there two kinds of sight? I think not. 
The system of nerves and lenses called the eyes seem like 
some delicate photographic apparatus to convey sensation or 
suggestion to the interior faculty, which, in both above 
cases, does the seeing. 

In this advertisement for the selling of a soap, we see a 
trivial manifestation of a great scheme of nature, that is, 
moreover, as truly a vision in a small way as the appearing 
of the Virgin at Lourdes. While regarding sight solely as 
an internal faculty produced by the vibratory effects of 
mesmerism or those of the optic apparatus, we understand 
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how real some unrealities may appear. In this small experi- 
ment the effect is of course rather transient ; yet it indicates 
the processes and how sights which produce excitement and 
shock may be almost indelible and may be endlessly repro- 
duced until they form a large part, and perhaps an insanely 
large part, of a human being’s total of impressions. With 
the lover of nature and of the beautiful, it will lead to the 
highest good, and with the vicious, just the opposite. This 
is why sensitive people instinctively avoid the sight of hide- 
ous things and deformities, unless they nerve themselves for 
the occasion, like a hospital nurse. Without knowing why, 
the effects thus produced are dreaded, especially as a surprise, 
though the spirit when strung can endure anything of the 
kind. Yet the aversion is intense —this being nature’s safe- 
guard from effects which may be so disastrous, especially to 
young girls and those about to become mothers. 

This faculty for imaging can only be suggested here in a 
few words. Readers will follow the points and easily satisfy 
themselves with facts as they go along. This, and the 
presence of predominant ideals and desires, with all their 
registrations, both pictorial and otherwise, and whether 
helpful or hurtful, go to make that total of a human being’s 
impressions, which must, to an uncertain extent, reproduce 
itself in the creation of offspring. For what is there of a 
man apart from his total of impressions? Absolutely nothing. 
The human soul holds its registrations. It is either sensi- 
tized to the higher spiritual grades, or it is not. As the seat 
of memory, it never forgets. This is shown under certain 
conditions, as in cases of almost complete drowning, when 
men see the whole of their lives spread out before them, 
including all those things which had been forgotten. 

Exhaust or impair or live out the vital strength, and 
memory wanes or disappears for a time. But no man by 
growing old loses his memory. He only loses the animal 
passions and the force which they use to make the soul do 
its work. Thus old men approach death “babbling o’ green 
fields,” or of the most vivid impressions of early youth, such 
as hunting, which are so often the last to disappear because 
the remnant of animal virility keeps them in evidence to the 
last. Yet it often happens that old men in an access of 
anger, or under stimulant, will remember things which, as 
their families suppose, have been for long years forgotten. 
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Or, on their deathbeds, when their bodies have already grown 
cold, and are virtually dead, their souls acquire moments of 
such astonishing lucidity that every one is frightened. He 
who has been imbecile for years suddenly knows all his past, 
and shows his knowledge at once, though often too weak for 
speech. But there is here no reason for fright. In the 
study of soul, all these things cease to be phenomena, and 
take their place as that which must be expected and _ pre- 
pared for. It is simply the same truth which this work 
many times reiterates—that when the body is numbed to 
the point where its sensation ceases, there may be an internal 
illumination which transcends all the comprehensions exhib- 
ited at any other tine. It is only by studying mesmerism 
that we gain a knowledge of what those last wonderful looks 
of the dying mean. 

Darwin’s great theory of “ natural selection ” is part of the 
answer supplied by him and science to the question of this 
chapter: * Why do the orders of life ascend?” Readers are 
aware of the arguments of this theory. It is said that in 
the animal kingdom males will be selected who are most 
competent to defend or proviile for their mates—that the 
brightest-colored birds and best-conditioned animals will be 
preferred, etc. The facts shown in support of this theory 
are no doubt correct; and yet they explain no reason for 
improvement or ascent. No two parents will produce off- 
spring more developed than themselves, unless spirit forma- 
tiveness, through desire or mental ideals, is at work. 

The answers intended to be made to the question put as 
above have in the foregoing paragraphs become sufficiently 
clear. The experiments of mesmerism show how the whole 
animal kingdom may receive such enlightenment as will 
serve to protect, guide, and provide. So far, and by virtue 
of this law only, there may not be much reason for ascent, 
because animals will not seek more enlightenment than their 
own necessities call for. But the proof of the formativeness 
of mind or spirit upon embryo, and even upon adult, can be 
multiplied ad infinitum. And when once this power is 
admitted, the development and ascent of animal life not 
only becomes possible, but also that which must of necessity 
occur. Once perceive that the longings, ideals, and mental 
pictures regarding daily necessities and of sexual passion 
have an effect upon the embryo, and then it will be seen that 
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progression must necessarily occur, even without being con- 
sciously sought. It will be discerned that in the contests of 
nature the victors would be pervaded with convictions as to 
their own strength and size exaggerated by the sexual vanity 
which is everywhere present. These ideals, and all the 
qualities which delight an animal according to his instincts, 


such as cunning 


g, speed, power, agility, etc., would be often 


transmitted in increased degree to the offspring. At the 
time of breeding, the sexual vanities are always at their 


D>? 


highest. The result of all this is that everything in nature 


seems to be perfect of its kind. There 


is no cause for 


wonder that the elephant, the type of power, should be as 
large as he is. The real wonder is that he is not much 


larger 





as, indeed, the mammoth fogmerly was. 


This being the case, it will be noted that as soon as the 
earliest animal humans began to recognize their ingenuity, it 
would not take a great many generations to create a vast 
difference between them and the rest of creation. It is clear 
that no animal advantage would multiply itself and create 
supremacy so rapidly as brain power; and when this fact is 
realized, the large difference between man and ape sinks to 
nothingness as an objection to the reality of evolution. If 
the present chimpanzees and other apes, with their marvel- 
lous comprehensions and almost human bodies, did not exist, 
our own origin might for a while have been missed; but, as 
it is, no one can scientifically study these modern apes with- 
out feeling sure that an ace idental discov ery could also pro- 
duce with them an advantage which, with their well-known 
imitativeness, could in the wild state lift them far from their 


neighbors. 


The reference made elsewhere to the chimpanzee breaking 
the nut with a stone was rather insulting to his intelligence, 
because chimpanzees and some other monkeys seem to under- 
stand this without tuition. Their passage from their present 
use of this tool to the use of a piece of wood as a club seems 
no great advance; yet what a supremacy this would give to 
the discoverer’s tribe, which would imitate him! And if the 
club were a broken branch, with a sharp end, how soon its 
power to wound would lead to the use of the spear! It was 


a liberal education to watch “ Mr. Crowley,” 


late of the Cen- 


tral Park Museum, unroll a caramel, eat it, and afterwards 


take a tooth-pick from the keeper and solemnly pick all his 
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teeth. He was exceedingly like some Irishmen in counte- 
nance, and was as concentrated a student of man as man was 
of him. When he held his hands, one at a time, through 
the bars and insisted upon having his finger-nails cleaned by 
the keeper’s penknife, he almost ceased to be anything but 
human.* Some Hindoos who live among the sacred baboons 
say, with perhaps unconscious sarcasm, that these creatures 
could talk if they liked, and only refrain from speech * be- 
cause they are wise.” 

Now in this showing how the different orders of life in 
nature progress and ascend by virtue of the two laws which 
are disclosed in mesmerism and in other ways, it would be a 
simple method to adopt the earlier idea, and say, “ God made 
all these creatures.” But it is quite evident that it has taken 
time almost like eternifies to move from fish to amphibian 
and from reptile to beast, and this argues that there was 
some impediment to rapid progression. Science has not ex- 
plained the ascent, nor has religion explained the great de- 
lay; but the two jaws, as here given, explain both. The 
first one shows that although all living things have been in 
correspondence with the all-knowledge, they apparently only 
acquired information as their brain-structures were able to be 
cognizant of a necessity. 

Because the soul of the mesmerized patient can make 
draughts upon the all-knowledge, it need not necessarily fol- 
low that there is any stream of instruction proceeding with- 
out demand from the all-knowledge to the individual. This 
is what explains the enormous time occupied in producing 
the animal forms; because if a God had, without demand, 
been continually communicating the proper course to take, 
the whole of the forms would be produced in a short time. 
This, in fact, would be but little different from a slow method 
of direct creation. And yet it is beyond question that the 
creature receives assistance by knowledge imparted when (in 
a manner) demanded as a necessity. No amount of heredi- 
tary instinct will guide a blind seal, or even a seeing one, 
across the ocean to his home on land. So far as our own 
proof goes, we have nothing before us to show that the all- 
knowledge is not always passive, except when some informa- 











keeper and other men about the menagerie have assured me that Crowley would sit in 
a chair and eat his meals at a table with his keeper — handling his spoon as well as 
any child 
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Ps mo tion is being drawn from it. This view of its passivity 
3 accords with much of what we know of nature. It also ac- 
4 cords with the religious view that God in all cases requires 
4 individual effort for progression. 


The principle, or power, or law, or God, from which this 
knowledge is derived, is here called the all-knowledge. This 
may sound a little absurd till the ear becomes accustomed to 
it; but when nothing more is discerned of it except that it 
apparently knows everything, it is well to confine ourselves 
to our proof. For so far as we can as yet prove, this all- 
knowledge may be merely a principle of nature which has 
been utilized by every living thing towards slow progression. 
At the same time it would be unwise to assume that no in- 
spiration comes unasked. This work confines itself to tracing 
the medium of communication, and, in a dim way, describing 
how knowledge is obtained. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the quantity of records concerning unasked-for inspira- 
tion and vision is here ignored. As to these, we are silent 
because proof is unavailable for this work. Every one will 
take his own view. The Bible teems with these records. 
When subsequent experimenting mesmerists find that they 
themselves can produce vision so easily, they will regard 
recorded cases with further light. 















THEY HAVE FALLEN INTO THE WINE PRESS: 
SOME FACTS ILLUSTRATING THE ONWARD 
MARCH OF UNINVITED POVERTY. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


I. 


Nortnuine is so wholesome as candor. We may ignore condi- 
tions, we may deny their existence, we may apologize for them 
when denial is no longer possible; but it is not until we are ready 
to face the exact truth in all its hideousness that we are in a con- 
dition to remedy the wrongs or cure the evils. The social evils of 
our time are largely due to our juggling with truth in the interest 
of short-sighted selfishness. I desire, therefore, to notice a 
wonderful allegorical picture of present-day social conditions as 
they relate to careless, thoughtless, self-absorbed, pleasure-seeking 
dilettanteism on the one hand, and struggling, cursing, dying 
want on the other. We will then notice conditions found at our 
own door and shadowed forth in the chronicle of daily events; 
for it is only by pressing home the results of these man-made 
conditions that the conscience of our people can be brought to 
realize the imperative duty of the hour. 

In one of those marvellous pictures found in Olive Schreiner’s 
“ Dreams,” we have a vision which impresses me as being as 
graphic and suggestive in its portrayal of certain conditions con- 
fronting society at the present time as anything to be found in 
contemporaneous literature. But as the description is essentially 
poetical and very musical, and because the allegory as literature 
possesses a certain fascination, the’ mind is liable to become 
absorbed in the story and thus lose some of the ethical force as 
a titanic portrayal of conditions which have destroyed many 
civilizations. The reader will therefore pardon me, I trust, for 
occasionally throwing in a parenthetical remark which may aid 
in riveting the imagination upon the grim and pitiless tragedy 
pictured in these lines, which is also being enacted at this moment 
in our land : — 

And we came where hell opened into a plain, and a great house stood 
tuere, Marble pillars upheld the roof, and white marble steps led up to 
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te & it. The wind of heaven blew through it. Only at the back hung a thick 

i curtain, Fair men and women there feasted at long tables. They 

, danced, and I saw the robes of women flutter in the air and heard the 
4 laugh of strong men. ['The world of the careless rich.] What they 
feasted with was wine; they drew it from large jars which stood some- 
what in the background, and I saw the wine sparkle as they drew it. 
[Wine as here used represents acquired wealth which is expended in 
gratifying the passions, appetites, and selfish desires of those who revel 
in the fruit of the wine press. ‘The tigures employed in this allegory are 
as striking as they are apt, and in the range of this kind of literature I 
know of nothing finer than the imagery here used. ] 

And I said to God, “I should like to go up and drink.’”” And God 
said, ** Wait.” [The first impulse of the awakened soul is to enjoy that 
which, though transient as a dream, allures as does the flame the moth.] 
And I saw men coming into the banquet house: they came in from the 
back and lifted the corner of the curtain at the sides and crept in 
quickly; and they let the curtain fall behind them; and they bore great 
jars they could hardly carry. And the men and women crowded round 
them, and the newcomers opened their jars and gave them of the wine 
todrink. [Those who have, through special privileges, class laws, and 
speculation, acquired vast fortunes, find the world of the dilettante 
ready to welcome them if they are lavish with their unearned wealth, 
and are careful to drop the curtain behind them.] And when others had 
well drunken they set the jars among the old ones beside the wall, and 
took their places at the table. And I saw that some of the jars were 
very old and mildewed and dusty, but others had still drops of new must 
on them. 

And I said to God, ** What is that?” For amid the sound of the 
singing, and over the dancing of the feet, and over the laughing across 
the wine cups, I heard acry. [That cry is growing louder and louder 
every hour. | 

And God said, **Stand a way off.’”? And He took me where I saw 
both sides of the curtain. Behind the house was the wine-press where 
the wine was made. I saw the grapes crushed, and I heard them cry. 
I said, ** Do not they on the other side hear it ?” 

God said, ** The curtain is thick; they are feasting.” 

And I said, ** But the men who came in last. ‘They saw ?’ 

God said, ‘* They let the curtain fall behind them—and they forget!” 

I said, ‘*‘ How came they by their jars of wine ?” 

God said, *‘In the treading of the press these are they who came to 
the top; they have climbed out over the edge, and filled their jars from 
below, and have gone into the house.” 

And I said, ‘If they had fallen as they climbed ?”’ 

God said, ** They had been wine.” 

I stood a way otf watching in the sunshine, and I shivered. God lay 
in the sunshine watching too. 

Then there rose one among the feasters who said, ‘‘ My brethren, let 
us pray!” And all the men and women rose: and strong men bowed 
their heads, and mothers folded their little children’s hands together, 
and turned their faces upwards, to the roof. And he who first had risen 
stood at the table head, and stretched out both his hands. And his 
beard was long and white, and his sleeves and his beard had been dipped 
in wine: and because the sleeves were wide and full they held much 
wine, and it dropped down upon the floor. And he cried, ‘‘ My brothers 
and my sisters, let us pray.”’” [This is a thrilling picture of the wealthy 
conventional city preacher who avoids demanding justice for the po 
ahd refuses to unveil social evils, because he loves ease and gold mo: 
than the Master he pretends to follow — the Master who made the pow: 
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His special charge. It is difficult to conceive of anything more pitiable 
than the action of some of our conventional clergymen whose minds are 
too much bent on the millions represented in their pews to be willing to 
acquaint themselves with social conditions, or to cry aloud against injus- 
tice when they are cognizant of it.] 

And all the men and women answered, “ Let us pray.” 

He cried, “ For this fair banquet-house, we thank Thee, Lord. 

And all the men and women said, ‘* We thank Thee, Lord.” 

“ Thine is this house, dear Lord.” 

“Thine is this house.” 

“For us hast Thou made it.”’ 

“Por us.” 

‘Oh, fill our jars with wine, dear Lord.” 

** Our jars with wine.” 

** Give peace and plenty in our time, dear Lord.” 

** Peace and plenty in our time.” 

I said to God, ** Whom is it they are talking to?’’ God said, ‘* Do I 
know whom they speak of ?”” And I saw they were looking up at the 
roof; but out in the sunshine God lay. [The eyes of millions are so 
riveted on the ceiling of the temples that they are oblivious of the tact 
that Jesus is ragged, shelterless, and starving at their doors; even though 
He told them that when the final judgment came those who had not 
recognized Him in the starving, crushed, and suffering of earth would 
not be recognized by Him. ] 

Then men and women sat down, and the feast went on. And mothers 
poured out the wine and fed their little children with it, and men held 
up the cup to women’s lips and cried, ‘“‘ Beloved, drink!’ and women 
filled their lovers’ flagons and held them up; and yet the feast went on. 

And after a while I looked, and I saw.the curtain that hung behind 
the house moving. I said to God, ‘‘Is it a wind ?” 

And God said, ‘A wind.’ And it seemed to me, that against the 
curtain I saw pressed the forms of men and women. And after a while 
the feasters saw it move, and they whispered, one after another. Then 
some rose and gathered the most wornout cups, and into them they put 
what was left at the bottom of other vessels. Mothers whispered to 
their children, ‘‘ Do not drink all, save a little drop when you have 
drunk.”” And when they had collected all the dregs, they slipped the 
cups out under the bottom of the curtain without lifting it. After a 
while the curtain left off moving. [Conventional charity, in which the 
rich throw a few crumbs of their acquired wealth to the sufferers when 
the mutterings of want become too formidable to be ignored or crushed, 
under the pretense of maintaining law and order. } 

I said to God, ** How is it so quiet ?” 

He said, ‘‘ They have gone away to drink it.” 

I said, *‘ They drink it — their own!”’ 

God said, ‘‘ It comes from this side of the curtain, and they are very 
thirsty.” [The tragic truth of this thought is as suggestive as it is 
appalling. ] 

Then the feast went on, and after a while I saw a small, white hand 
slipped in between the curtain’s edge, along the floor; and it motioned 
towards the wine jars. And I said to God, ‘‘Why is that hand so 
bloodless ?” 

And God said, ‘‘ It is a wine-pressed hand.” 

And men saw it and started to their feet; and women cried, and ran 
to the great wine jars, and threw their arms around them and cried, 
‘Ours, our own, our beloved,” and twined their long hair about them. 
I said to God, *“‘ Why are they frightened of that one small hand ?”’ 
God answered, ‘* Because it is so white.” 
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And men ran in a great company towards the curtain and struggled 
there. I heard them strike upon the floor, And when they moved 
away the curtain hung smooth and still; and there was a small stain 
upon the floor. 

I said to God, ‘“* Why do they not wash it out?” 

God said, **'They cannot.’”’ [When one, two, or three white hands 
reach under the curtain, and index fingers shake menacingly at the 
revellers, conventionalism crushes the oifenders in the name of order. 
But the stain of an unjust deed cannot be effaced. ] 

And they took small stones and put them down along the edge of the 
curtain to keep it down. Then the men and women sat down again at 
the tables. [When the demand for justice becomes urgent, laws are 
passed which act as stones to hold down the curtain for a time.] 

And I said to God, ‘‘ Will these stones keep it down ?”’ 

God said, ‘* What think you?” 

I said, *‘ If the wind blew’”’ — 

God said, ** If the wind blew ?’ 

And the feast went on. 

And suddenly I cried to God: *‘ If one should rise among them, even 
of themselves, and start up from the table and should cast away his cup 
and cry, ‘ My brothers and my sisters, stay! What is it that we drink ?’ 
—and with his sword should cut in two the curtain, and holding wide 
the fragments cry, ‘ Brothers, sisters, see! it is not wine, not wine! not 
wine! My brothers, oh, my sisters!’ —and he should overturn the” 

God said, * Be still—see there!”’ 

Ilooked. Before the banquet house, among the grass, I saw a row of 
mounds; flowers covered them, and gilded marble stood at their heads. 
[ asked God what they were. 

He answered, ‘‘ They are the graves of those who rose up at the feast 
and cried.” 

And I asked God how they came there. 

He said, ‘‘ The men of the banquet rose and cast them down back- 
wards.” 

I said, ‘* Who buried them ?” 

God said, ‘‘ The men who cast them down.’ [The conventionalism 
of to-day builds marble monuments to the victims of the conventionalism 
of yesterday. Garrison who for calling out to his fellow revellers was 
anathamatized by press and pulpit, and who was dragged through the 
streets of Boston by a well-dressed mob who reflected conservative 
public sentiment of that time is now honored by the children of this 
same conventionalism by being represented in a huge bronze monument 
erected upon the most wealthy and fashionable boulevard of Boston.] 

I said, ** How came it that they threw them down, and then set marble 
over them?” 

God said, ‘* Because the bones cried out, they covered them.’ 

And among the grass and weeds I saw an unburied body lying; and I 
asked God why it was. 

God said: ** Because it was thrown down only yesterday. In a little 
while, when the flesh will have fallen from its bones, they will bury it 
also, and plant flowers over it.” 

And still the feast went on. 


, 


This is a panorama of tragic scenes which have characterized 
every civilization which has disregarded justice. We are enact- 
ing the role to-day, and the following facts are voices from the 
wine-press : — 
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II. 


A short time before his assassination, Mayor Harrison declared 
that there were in Chicago more than two hundred thousand 
persons out of employment. The court records for New York 
City for the year ending Sept 1, 1892, show that there were 
issued during that period 29,720 eviction warrants. Those out 
of work in New York to-day are numbered by the hundred 
thousands, and those who are slowly starving to death, or who 
are being driven to sin by hunger and cold, would make an army 
so great as to appall the most brutal natures. In discussing this 
question, Mr. C. H. Lugrin, a careful writer, who as editor of a 
prominent Western daily paper has had exceptional advan- 
tages for ascertaining the exact truth, says, speaking of present 
conditions: — 

From every part of the land comes a story similar to that which 
reaches us from our greatest cities, so that it appears not unreasonable 
to estimate that there may be in the whole country a million unemployed 
workmen. The habit when speaking from a military point of view is to 
estimate one able-bodied person for every five of the population. If 
this holds good as respects our working men, we may set down the army 
of the unemployed as representing five million people, or one third the 
male population of the nation. Marching four deep the unemployed 
working men would make a column three hundred miles long, while the 
women and children, the aged, sick, and infirm dependent upon them, 
would trail along for twelve hundred miles in the rear. 

Such a host may well excite our pity, for in its existence is implied 
much present and more future want and suffering. But is it not also a 
menace ? Necessity knows no law. Men have strange thoughts when 
want pinches the faces of their wives and children.* 

I believe most profoundly that if the public imagination could 
be so quickened that our people grasped even in a limited degree 
the abject despair, the unfathomable agony, the essential tragedy 
which poverty is to-day occasioning in our republic, a mighty 
awakening of conscience would foliow, which would end in the 
abolition of uninvited poverty and the moral uplifting of our 
people to a plane never before reached by man. And in order 
to convey to the mind and heart of the earnest and thoughtful, 
a glimpse of what is really meant when the press states that there 
are thousands of people seeking work, or begging to be permitted 
to earn bread, I wish to cite a few individual cases, which are in 
a real way typical illustrations of the suffering and despair which 
exist from the Atlantic to the Pacific; for from specific cases, 
we shall be better able to appreciate the tragic implications con- 
veyed in such brief newspaper statements as the following, 
clipped from a recent issue of the Chicago IJnter- Ocean t :— 








* “A National Problem,” in THE ARENA for January, 1894. 
t Chicago Inter-Ocean, Nov. 18, 1893, 
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There is not a police station in Chicago that does not shelter from 
fifty to one hundred lodgers every night. By nine o’clock in the evening 
every station is filled, and more are turned away for want of room than 
are accommodated. Those who are taken in sleep upon the stone floors 
of the basements. They have no coverings. They are packed in close 
than pigs in a pen. Sometimes upona cold night the stations are so 
crowded that the miserable creatures are actually forced to sleep stand- 
ing; packed in like herring, they prevent one another from falling. In 
the morning they leave behind them quarters reeking with foul air; 
with them, they take hunger and misery. Chief Brennan of the police 
department said that many men were forced into crime for want of the 
actual necessities of life. He said the increase of crime was largely due 
to the hard times. Men out of empioyment with no abiding place become 
desperate, hence daring depredations were of frequent occurrence. 

Here are a few special cases. It would require many volumes 
to contain the narration of similar facts which find their way 
into the press, or to the desks of all who in public life are in any 
way interested in their fellow-men. 

During last summer a little boy patiently tramped for two 
weeks seeking work in the city of Brooklyn. He had the heart 
of a true American, and shrank from begging or stealing. He 
knew he could make himself useful and earn a good livelihood. 
He met only with rebuffs; finally hope left his heart and all was 
night; the boy committed suicide. The editor of the New 
York World thus brietiy summarized this pathetic tragedy : — 

The suicide in Brooklyn of a lad but fourteen years old because he 
could not get work, after weeks of patient trying, is a pathetic tragedy. 
There are few things more discouraging than repeated rebutis day after 
day when one is willing to work if an opportunity could be found. 
This lad, very likely, was unusually sensitive, but on that account not 
a worse sort of boy by any means-—rather one who in favorable circum- 
stances and under encouragement would have developed usefully. Such 
an incident suggests many reflections.* 

Recently in the city of New York there were nine suicides 
within twenty-four hours. A leading metropolitan journal which 
investigated these cases announced that the majority of the 
terrible deaths was due to hunger or fear of starvation. That 
such things are possible in an opulent city where men spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on pleasure yachts and racing 
stables, and thousands of dollars in banquets, proves that social 
conditions are not only unjust but that our civilization is already 
imitating that of ancient Rome, when the patrician oligarchy 
ruled, and only the shell of a republic remained. The following 
case adds emphasis to this thought. It is the story of a young 
man who offered to sell himself to any one who would support 
his aged and infirm mother. I give it exactly as it recently 
appeared in the New York World :— 

“T am a young man, twenty-seven years old, five feet nine inches in 
height, weight one hundred and thirty-eight pounds, am sound in every 


* New York World, July 12. 
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respect, and am for sale to the person who will agree to pay a reasonable 
sum of money to my mother, whom I have tried to support, but have 
failed. The person purchasing me must agree to pay her a certain sum 
of money each week as long as she lives, in return for which the 
purchaser can do with my body and soul what he or she may choose. I 
do this oniy to save a poor lame woman, sixty-five years old, who has 
proved my friend when all else has deserted me, and has shared my 
poverty without grumbling, when she deserved better things. I have 
tried every honest cans known to find employment, and now I make 
this last effort to do some good, so that I may at least have some excuse 
for existing. I will make a willing and devoted slave, and do not care 
what becomes of me as long as my mother is provided for.” 

The foregoing is a copy of a letter written in a plain, firm hand, 
received at the World's office yesterday. It was signed ** White slave.” 
The author, William Bergman, was found by a reporter yesterday after- 
noon at his home on the first floor in the rear of No. 203 Avenue A. He 
is slender, with a clear, fair complexion, light hair, a mustache slightly 
tinged with red, and pleasant blue eyes. His aged and afflicted mother 
wore a clean calico dress, and sat listening during the interview, answer- 
ing her son now and then as he appealed to her for dates and facts. 

The pair occupy two small rooms, very bare of furniture. A stove, 
three chairs, a pine table, an old chest of drawers, and a pallet on the 
floor in the smaller room were the total sum of their possessions. There 
was not even a bed. The rooms and everything in them, however, were 
clean and neat. The young man told his story quietly and intelligently, 
but it was plain that his troubles made him desperate. 

“T know,” said Bergman, ‘that it is unusual for a man to offer him- 
self for sale, but I am desperate. Monday we are to be dispossessed, and 
then mother will be turned out of these rooms. I would not care if it 
were not for her. If she were provided for I would giadly lie down on 
the floor and die. We have struggled against fortune for many years, 
and heretofore I have managed to scrape up enough for the rent; but 
now it seems that every chance is gone. J have been seven weeks now 
without work, and in that time I have tried every means to get work, no 
matter what it may be. 

‘“*My father was a paper-box maker, and at the day of his death he 
had been in one position for twenty-one years. He put mein the factory 
of which he was foreman, to take my chances with other boys in learn- 
ing the trade. My father died ten years ago. 

‘‘T am well and strong now — in fact I am something of an athlete 
and I do not want charity. I would rather both of us were dead than we 
should beg. All I want is work, the hardest work in the world. 

‘*My father left my mother well provided for, but she allowed the 
money to be invested in a cigar-box factory project of a relative, and 
every cent was lost. During the time of this venture I had work in the 
factory, and I put all my energy and intelligence in the business. After- 
wards I did odd bits of work and managed to keep mother and myself 
very well; but for the last two years an evil genius has seemed to pursue 
me. I had a place as shipping clerk at Daniel Canty’s biscuit factory in 
Brooklyn, but when the trust absorbed his business I was thrown out. 

‘*Later I eked out a precarious livelihood addressing envelopes at 
seventy-five cents a thousand, on Barclay Street. When there was some- 
thing for me to do, and Iworked day and night, I could make eight or 
nine dollars a week; but as I was a substitute, many weeks I would 
bring home but two dollars. Finally that failed me, owing to summer 
dullness, and here I am. 

‘* My mother was first afflicted with rheumatism two years ago, and 
has been such a sufferer that one leg has become much shorter, and she 
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can walk only with the greatest pain and difficulty. She needs nourish- 
ment and care, and the fact that I can’t give them to her drives me wild, 
Her needs have spurred me on through many a weary year, and have 
made me double my exertions to get work. But I seem to have stopped 
still. When my father lived we had all we wanted and could save 
money.” 

Mrs. Bergman speaks English indifferently, but she was able to say 
that her son was sober and industrious, and has always been faithful 
and gentle to her. 


Think of such a condition being possible ia an opalent Chris- 
tian nation, whose natural resources if free to the people or under 
social conditions favoring an equality of opportunities, would 
support. in ease many times our present population. The New 
York Jéerald recently published an account of the arrest of a 
little boy who had stolen a piece of brass to sell s» he might buy 
bread for a starving mother. He was arrested and while he was 
in jail the mother died. 

In Boston, as in all great cities, tragic conditions sicken the 
heart and appall all who see no farther than conventional charity. 
In a recent interview in the Boston Z/erald, Rev. Everett D. Burr 
cited a number of cases which had come under his observation, 
the following being fair examples: 


A short time ago I heard of a family in very destitute circumstances. 
I was told that the father, a steady, hard-working man, had been one of 
the last discharged from the cordage factory. I went to the house, and 
found there a family of seven, who hadn't had anything to eat for eight 
days except beans, and didn’t even have money to buy salt. 

The other day when I went to visit a house, a little bit of a girl met 
me outside the door, and, seeing the basket on my arm, asked if I had 
anything to eat in it, “‘for, do you know,” she said, pathetically, as she 
laid her hand on a worn little apron, ‘‘ I feel awful queer there; kind of 
sore, you know.” 

And it is the knowledge fathers have of the suffering of the children 
at home that makes it harder for them to endure the present state of 
affairs. Why, men come to us after walking the streets all day, sink 
into a chair, and almost cry, telling us they cannot go home to the chil- 
dren empty-handed. 


Mr. Burr continues : — 


And, right here, I may state that these people do not want charity — 
they want work, and are not satisfied with taking something without 
making any return. 


Here is a case, the details of which are those given in the 
Boston Globe, Nov. 25, 1893 : — 


One of the most pathetic cases of suicide imaginable is that of George 
T. Woodman, who was found dead on a settee on the common yesterday 
at 5.15 P. M. 

The officers found Woodman stretched out on a settee, dead. He was 
taken to the North Grove Street morgue. Dr. McConnell was called, and 
after an examination stated that the man had used cyanide of potassium 
to take his life. In his pockets were found clippings from the news- 
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paper accounts of the Toole triil in South Boston, each of them con- 
taining some of the expert testimony regarding the effects of that poison. 

There was also found a letter to his wife, largely personal, reciting 
the facts of his immediate past, telling her how he had vainly sought 
such work as he could do, without success; how terribly he had suffered 
with the pains in his head; deploring the fact that he had been obliged 
to depend upon her for his livelihood, mourning over the pleasant home 
he had lost, now that he had no home, and describing his anxiety to be 
at peace and free from suffering. 

The letter was lovingly mournful in tone, and expressed much grief 
that the writer could not alleviate the sorrows of his faithful helpmeet, 
but must rather add to them. It concluded as follows: — 

** See that no services are held over my remains. Let the city bury 
me as they find me. I could not stop longer. My life has become a 
burden to me and I am not able to bear it longer. When you come on 
the other side I will be there to meet and welcome and aid you.” 

Mrs. Woodman said that her husband had always been kind and con- 
siderate, and that their relations had been singularly free from even 
those little tiffs which are almost inseparable from married life. He had 
been a good workman, steady, and had always had employment at good 
wages, but they had not been able to put by any very large sum for the 
inevitable rainy day. 

The suffering is by no means confined to the lowly and un- 
learned; indeed, I doubt if all the bitterness and want which 
annually come under the notice of man, would compare in 
volume or intensity with that which to-day is being suffered by 
proud and independent-spirited American citizens who are slowly 
starving rather than ask for alms. Only a few weeks since, I 
received a confidential letter from a fine scholar, a doctor of 
philosophy, and a high-minded gentleman whose noble soul is 
kindled with the new thought which we believe is destined to 
transform civilization. This gentleman lives in a Western city 
and in his note he said: “I have not had more than one meal 
a day for over two weeks.” On the morning of its arrival I 
read the elaborate description of a magnificent banquet charac- 
terized by criminal extravagance which was given by the 
bankers of New York, at which the secretary of the treasury 
was entertained as a god, and every guest received a souvenir 
made of pure gold. . . . On the one side criminal extravagance, 
rendered possible by class privileges and special legislation; on 
the other, one of the world saviours in a garret, feeding. on 
a crust. 

Nor are those conditions confined to city life. I doubt if the 
bitterness of uninvited poverty is anywhere more keenly felt 
than among the ceaseless toilers on the great farms of the West. 
Here is a case where poverty weighed on the brain of a poor 
farmer until reason gave way under the great strain of want and 
apprehension. I know of nothing in the dramas of earth’s 
greatest writers, from A¢schylus to Shakespeare, more essentially 
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tragic than this bloody deed, enacted a few months since within 
a short distance of Antigon, Wis. I give the facts taken from 
the press dispatches : — 


wife and three children while all were sound asleep. He then went to 
the barn, climbed to the roof, and jumped twenty feet to the floor, hop- 
ing to kill himself. As it was, he injured his spine, which brought on 
immediate paralysis of the lower limbs, and in excruciating agony he 
remained powerless to move from Saturday until Sunday evening, when 
he was found. To the coroner he made a confession, declaring that he 
was driven to the desperate deed from fear of starvation. 


Perhaps there is no part of the country where the suffering 
this year is so terrible asin the far West. I quote again from Mr. 
C. H. Lugrin, editor of the Daily Telegraph, Seattle, Wash., who 
cites the following as illustrations of conditions in his city : — 


A woman whose husband was out of work went to the grocery where 
she usually dealt and asked for a sack of flour (fifty pounds) on credit. 
The grocer refused. She asked if she had not always paid her bills 
promptly, and he replied that she had, but he really could not give 
credit. ‘Thereupon she picked up a sack of flour and walked out of the 
store withit. The grocer called to her to bring it back, but she replied 
that her family were hungry, and, to his credit be it said, he allowed her 
to go on her way with the much-needed food. 

In the other case a man went to a grocer and also asked for flour on 
credit. He was refused for the same reason, whereupon he seized a 
sack of flour and ran home with it. The grocer summoned a policeman 
and sent him to the man’s house. In a short time the officer returned 
and placed the money for the flour on the counter. 

‘* Did he pay you ?”’ asked the grocer. 

‘*No,” was the reply, ‘but when I got there I found that his wife 
had hastily made some bread and was putting it into the oven, while the 
hungry children were snatching the raw dough from the pan and eating 
it. Both the man and his wife were weeping. And,’’ added the officer, 
“T thought [ would do better to pay for the flour myself.” 

These two instances came under my notice in the regular course of 
newspaper work, and it would be easy to give others, equally significant 
of the straits to which poverty is driving honest men and women. Shall 
we say that the mother in the one case or the father in the other did 
wrong? I yield to no one in respect for law, but when children cry for 
bread the first law of nature will assert itself, and to the credit of the 
race be it said that not self-preservation, but the preservation of the 
little lives which owe their being to us, is the first law with most of us. 

Similar cases might be multiplied indefinitely. These, how- 
ever, will be sufficient to give us a glimpse not only of conditions 
as they are to-day, but of the tragic significance of the news items 
which almost daily meet our view, describing thousands upon 
thousands of our fellow-men out of work, or begging for the 
opportunity to earn bread or a shelter. The cry of the wine 
press is audible to every listening ear. The dregs being given 
now that the curtain is shaking will not settle this problem. Some 
day the cry of the press will drown the voice of the revellers 
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unless justice supplants charity, and the sooner we understand 
this fact the better for both rich and poor. 


III. 


It is not merely an economic problem which relates to the 
preservation of the state and justice to the individual, but its 
ethical bearing and its relation to the to-morrow of civilization is 
so grave, that no parent can afford to be indifferent, for his own 
child may, through this carelessness, fall a victim to conditions 
made possible by the indifference of a nation which claims to be 
distinctly Christian. Said Archbishop Ireland, in the course of 
a magnilicient address delivered at the World’s Fair Social 
Purity Congress :— 

The great majority of unfortunate women in the country have come 
to ruin through the untoward circumstances into which they have been 
thrown. Poverty is the great temptation. Bright, honorable girls are 
compelled to work for wages insufficient to feed and clothe them; their 
life, amid toil and struggling, is cheerless and disheartening; the sole 
occasion for recreation of any kind offers perils which the stoutest 
hearts are weak to resist. 

At the same gathering the Reverend Father John M. Cleary 
of Minneapolis observed : — 

The low wages paid to many women is, without doubt, one of the 
most prolific causes of the discouragement,_despair, and abandonment 
of principle among young women. In the desperate race for wealth, 
men, in their insatiate greed, forget or ignore the rights of women, and 
simply invite poor, half-starving girls to a life of misfortune and shame. 

Elbridge T. Gerry, in a paper on “ Child Prostitution,” said: — 

The vice is one which peculiarly assails the children of the poor. 
Crowded and huddled together in tenements, the opportunities for 
decency are inversely proportionate to the size of the family. ... In 
the city of New York alone, the superintendent of police and the author 
of this paper [Mr. Gerry] compared notes with exactly the same result; 
and viewing the matter from two different standpoints, we agreed that 
the number of prostitutes in New York City to-day was at least forty 
thousand, 

This is not only one of the most tragic aspects of this problem, 
but it affects most intimately that which must ever be the foun- 
dation of true progress and enduring civilization — the moral 
life of a people. Moreover, the influence of this current of 
immorality, which the lust of the opulent and the greed of the 
avaricious is infusing into society, is as far-reaching as it is 
subtle. Its Dead Sea fruit will be found in the crime and degra- 
dation of our children and our children’s children; and yet it 
receives small attention in the popular discussions of the problem 
of poverty. We are so engrossed in thinking of food and 
raiment for the day, that the mighty influence of the immorality 
dependent on our social conditions is overlooked. 
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IV. 

Another very striking fact, which must impress every earnest 
man and woman who seriously studies this great question, is 
found in the increasing downward pressure which bears upon 
the retreating battalion. Every step from the independent 
surroundings of those who are able to earn an honest living 
toward the ocean of hopeless existence known as the slums, robs 
the man of some of his natural manly spirit and dignity, taking 
from him hope, which is God’s torch in the soul, and brings his 
family into an environment which, as a rule, is more or less 
impregnated by moral contagion, whose deadly character in- 
creases as necessity presses the toiler nearer and nearer the 
precipice which marks the line between the poor strugglers and 
those who are in the depths of the social cellar. 

We find that during recent years the slums of our great cities 
have, season by season, encroached upon the shelving rocks where 
honest poverty exists; and year by year those who have watched 
current events, with an eye single to truth and the happiness of 
the people, have noticed with mingled apprehension and horror, 
the giving way of layer after layer of that treacherous boundary 
which marks the precipice between hope and despair; between 
honest, self-respecting industry and hopeless, abandoned want. 
The sluns —the great nurseries of vice, crime, and immorality, 
as they are the reservoirs of filth — are to-day many times more 
populous and menacing to society than ever before. The problem 
of uninvited poverty, the very existence of which was denied 
half a decade ago by easy-going conservatism, and which a little 
later was sneered at as of little moment, has, during the past 
three years, grown to such commanding proportions that now it 
is one of the most alarming and momentous issues confronting 
our civilization. 

Here, also, the influence of environment and the downward 
pressure on the young brain is terrible beyond description. 
There is probably no place where children swarm as in the slums 
of our great cities. While the percentage of births among the 
rich is very small, among the miserables of society it is far 
ereater than that found between the extremes of life; and when 
it is remembered that the children in the slums come frequently 
from parents who are given to drink, that they are often drunk- 
begotten and,very frequently the children of lust, and that seldom 
or never are they welcome, the case is still more appalling. They 
come into the world in an atmosphere of moral death. Passions, 
discord, and often hate, play upon their plastic brains. They 
early hear profanity and vile language ; they are schooled in sin, 
vice, and often crime. The moral nature, never very strong 
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finds little to develop it, while the animal side of life is stimulated 
on all hands. Frequently we find an almost total absence of 
moral rectitude. 

Some time since I had occasion to visit some wretched dens in 
the slums of the North End of Boston, in company with Rev. 
Walter J. Swattield of the Bethel Mission. In one home a little 
urchin about nine years old began edging up toward my pockets 
as I was engaged in conversation with the mother of the child. 
Mr. Swaffield whispered that I must watch my pockets, or little 
Mike would pick them, and on leaving the place he gave me the 
following story. 

Little Mike had been a member of the kindergarten, and on 
several occasions things were stolen under circumstances which 


pointed strongly toward Mike as the culprit. At one time Mr. 
Swaftield searched the little fellow for a pocket-book, but finding 


nothing, was about to let him go when he noticed one instep was 


higher than the other; he had him remove his boot, when it was 
found that he had slipped the purse down the boot and worked 
it under his heel. On another occasion, he had rifled one of the 
teacher’s pockets, obtained a bill, and slipped it between the lining 
and the outside material of his pants with such dexterity that it 
was only by accident that his suspicious actions were observed 
by a friend, who suggested the whereabouts of the money. One 
year ago last Christmas eve a young lady missionary of the 
Bethel, who was also a teacher in the kindergarten, had saved 
up ten dollars for Christmas presents for some special cases in 
that mission, and for her own family. She had dismissed her 
school, and was starting to the business part of the city to get 
her Christmas presents, when she happened to look into her 
purse, and to her dismay found the ten-dollar bill gone. She 
remembered being called to the door to see a poor woman for 
a moment during the session of the kindergarten, leaving her 
purse in a small portmanteau on her desk. Mr. Swaflield was 
informed, and at once sent for Mike. The little fellow was found 
loitering on the way home, and when told that the pastor had 
some Christmas cards for him hastened back. Mr. Swaffield 
gave him the cards, and then said, “ Why, Mike, you seem to be 
getting very fat lately.” 

“Yes, I am getting fat.” 

“ But, Mike, you seem to be fatter to-day than usual.” 

“ Yes, I am fatter.” 

“T don’t get fat that quick,” said the minister. 

“T do,” replied the little chap, who was now becoming restless. 

“ Well, Mike, I want to see how a little boy gets fat so quickly, 
and now we will take off that coat.” The little fellow tried to 
protest, but Mr. Swaflield suited his action to his words, and 
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quickly partly disrobed the urchin. He found a bag between the 
child’s shirt and the skin filled with the day’s booty. The bag 
was drawn out, not without a protest, and the little tellow, seeing 
all was over, said, “I picked up a dollar on the street this after- 
noon.” Mr. Swatlield found the dollar to be his missionary’s ten- 
dollar bill. 

Another illustration is worth mentioning. At the Bethel 
Mission a Silver Star Brigade has been formed for the boys who 
sign a fivefold pledge, against lying, swearing, drinking, and 
other vices. One of the boys who had signed the pledge on one 
occasion said to Mr. Swaffield with some hesitancy, “This pledge 
does not say stealing, does it?” 

“No, not in those words,” said the surprised minister. “Why, 
have you been stealing?” The boy remained silent, and appar- 
ently almost ready to deny, even under Mr. Swaflield’s steady 
gaze, until the minister said, * You know you have given an oath 
that you will not lie.” 

“Well, yes, me and Bill and Tom and another fellow put up a 
job last night, and got ten dollars out of it, and we have another 
job we can make more out of.” Investigation proved the truth 
of the ten-dollar theft. The things had been sold to a pawn- 
broker. 

Our slums are universities of vice, degradation, and crime, the 
rendezvous of criminals, the refuge of the most hopeless, de- 
bauched, and depraved; and also the existing place of thousands 
upon thousands of men and women who have bravely contested 
every step in a savage battle in which greed and unjust conditions 
have pushed them, inch by inch, to the precipice, and ultimately 
into the pit. And it is in this pit that they are being brutalized, 
and their children schooled for the penitentiary or the almshouse. 

I have merely hinted at these awful facts, as my present pur- 
pose is to awaken the sleeping and compel men and women to 
investigate this problem seriously in all its aspects. We have 
been too long indifferent. We have almost destroyed the divine 
in ourselves and wrecked the republic by dwelling in the base- 
ment of our being. One of the greatest dangers which confronts 
us is the brutal method which conventionalism, still lost in self- 
worship, proposes to employ if the demand for justice from the 
industrial millions prove a menace to those who, entrenched 
behind special privileges, enjoy the wealth of others’ earning, 
and through gambling with loaded dice in Wall Street, through 
landlordism, 01 by virtue of class legislation, possess opportu- 
nities for acquiring wealth without earning it. The iron heel of 
force, which sueceeded in the Middle Ages, will prove futile if 
employed against the wealth producers of to-day; for we have 
entered another epoch in the advancement of man. 
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Only education, justice, and freedom, can avert the shock aud 
devastation of bloody revolution. Epucation, addressed to the 
conscience of both rich and poor, or the awakening of the divine 
in man; JUSTICE, which will be the flower of such an education, 
compelling the privileged class to yield what is right and just 
to those who have suffered, that all may enjoy equal opportuni- 
ties to earn a livelihood; rreEpom, which the people never can 
know uncil the right to the crust of the earth is given to all God’s 
children by the abolition of monopoly in land, with all that it 
implies, and which may be justly and equitably brought about by 
levying a tax on the rental value of nature’s resources included 
in the term land. FrRerepom, which furthermore demands that 
the country’s highways of trade, the arterial system of the nation, 
be so controlied or regulated by the people that the millions of 
farmers, miners, and fruit growers of the West and South and 
the communities of other regions be not robbed of their earnings 
to pay dividends on stock which represents four parts water to 
one part true value, while the real wealth producer is yearly 
being pressed toward serfdom. FrrEvom, which will be un- 
known until the greatest wealth-producing nation, the land 
which might be the most independent of all governments, ceases 
to become, year by year, more and more hopelessly a debtor to 
the nations which are wealth absorbers, and which, shorn of the 
power to thrive by craft, would no longer be in position to fatten 
off of the wealth-earning peoples. 

A step toward this end will be taken when the United States 
demonetizes gold and makes her own notes, based on her 
actual wealth and the integrity of the nation, the only recog- 
nized legal-tender money; notes sufficient in volume to permit 
free exchange in a business carried on practically on a cash basis 
instead of the credit system, though not so great as to be im- 
paired by representing more than a conservative per cent of the 
actual wealth of the nation. 

Toward the industrial emancipation which must come with the 
abolition of class privileges and the adoption of wise measures 
calculated to benefit the whole people, the working millions of 
America are moving to-day. Along this highway of evolution 
society will move into a h: appier day than man has yet known. 
With justice will come prosperity for the honest toilers and hope 
for millions now in despair. Then we shall come into another era 
of expansion for brain and soul, and mankind will move God- 
ward in the enjoyment of freedom sunned by justice. To this 
end we are working. We know that the loftiest ideal of the 
ages, to which all upward steps have been directed, is approach- 
ing realization. The ebb in the incoming tide does not dismay 
or discourage us, for we believe that the power of conservatism 
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and plutocracy is not great enough to cope with the growing in- 
telligence and larger hope of millions of newly-awakened souls. 

From poet — whose dream is higher and finer than aught that 
poets of olden times conceived—to artisan— whose heart is 
alternately buoyed with hope and leadened with despair ; from 
philosopher—to whom justice has a wider and higher significance 
than earth’s thinkers have been wont to imagine— to mechanic — 
who reads, thinks, and experiences a new and indefinable sensa- 
tion, vague as it is large, fascinating as it is mysterious, some- 
thing which tells him that right is with him and that he is a 
factor in the new thought movement; from prophet—who sees 
clearly the purple dawn, but who knows that if the present gen- 
eration is to taste content born of happiness it must come up 
higher, come into the slow-mounting light which already bursts 
upon the mountain heights—to farmer — who now appreciates 
the possibilities of the higher development which will come 
through a bold and determined crusade for justice ——one and 
all, as never before, feel and know that if those who are awake 
are loyal to the cause of humanity, the day will dawn before 
this century vanishes. 

But in order that the new step may be taken peaceably and 
speedily, we must educate and agitate; we must awaken the 
highest in all hearts, and demand for poor as well as rich that 
justice and freedom which will make the young republic as full 
of happiness as it is rich in all that is needful to yield material 
comfort for a population many times as great as it contains 
to-day. We must awaken the sleeping conscience of those who 
are in easy circumstances, and raise the average of intelligence 
of those who have had small chance to read or think. We 
must touch the wellspring of the soul and fire a love for justice 
and freedom which, once kindled, never dies. 

Let no man despair, but let each become an apostle of the new 
time, remembering that as our fathers, a puny handful of ill- 
armed men, with justice and freedom on their side, triumphed 
over England’s might and millions, so the power of conservatism, 
greed, and class privilege will go down before the higher new 
thought of our time on that day when the industrial millions 
unite. For here again justice and freedom are ranged with the 
toilers, and civilization touches their brow with the light of a 
brighter day. 

‘* Come, then, since all things call us, 

The living and the dead, 

And o’er the swelling tangle 
A glimmering light is shed; 

Come join in the only battle 
Wherein no man can fail, 

For whoso fadeth and dieth, 

Yet his deed shall still prevail,” 






































THE MENACE OF MEDICAL MONOPOLY. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 

Interfere with no man’s rights; but if, in artor science, he be in the wrong, prove it, 
not by legislation, but by overpowering him with superior knowledge, superior skill 
and truth. This is the best method to compel him to thoroughly inform himself upon 
those points in which his deficiency has been proved. But no legislation; science 
does not need it, and can much better take care of itself when not attached to statutes 
per force. — Professor John King. 

One of the gravest dangers which threaten real progress and 
rightful freedom, lies in monopolistic measures or class laws, 
which are ever put forward ostensibly for the good of the people 
but in reality for the benefit of the few. There is but one 
spectacle more inexpressibly sad than the gradual sinking of a 
people who once prized freedom and enjoyed the sweets of 
liberty, into hopeless serfdom, through the cunning and avarice of 
the shrewd, and that is the loss of that most precious right which 
relates to the empire of the mind —the freedom of conscience, 
which includes the right “to liberty of choice” in things pertain- 
ing to religion, or the soul’s welfare, and matters relating to the 
individual convictions and desires as they pertain to the healing 
art, or the well-being of the body. 

Of the results of class laws, trusts, and monopolies as they 
relate to the material conditions of the industrial millions, our 
readers are not ignorant, and in their knowledge lies the hope of 
their salvation. Of the cruel religious persecutions which have 
been so mercilessly carried on during the past few years in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and recently in Maryland, our readers have 
been apprised. There remains, however, another form of despot- 
ism which has appeared with other monopolies during recent 
years in this country. I refer to medical class legislation. A 
medical hierarchy is growing up in the republic, in some respects 
as intolerant and despotic in its instincts as the religious hierarchy 
of the Dark Ages, which crushed free thought, strangled science, 
and rendered progress wellnigh impossible. The manifest 
analogy between religious and medical restrictive legislation, and 
the injustice of both, have been well set forth by England’s 
greatest nineteenth-century philosopher, Herbert Spencer, in the 
following impressive words * : — 

There is a manifest analogy between committing to government 
guardianship the physical health of the people, and committing to it 











* See “Social Statistics,’ pp. 408-11. 
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their moral health. The two proceedings are equally reasonable, may 
be defended by similar arguments, and must stand or fall together. Lf 
the welfare of men’s souls can be fitly dealt with by acts of parliament, 
why, then, the welfare of their bodies can be fitly dealt with likewise. 
He who thinks the state commissioned to administer spiritual remedies, 
may consistently think that it should administer material ones. The 
fear that false doctrines may be instilled by unauthorized preachers, has 
its analogue in the fear that unauthorized practitioners may give dele- 
terious medicines or advice. And the persecutions once committed to 
prevent the one evil, countenance the penalties used to put down the 
other. Contrariwise, the arguments employed by the dissenter to show 
that the moral sanity of the people is not a matter for state super- 
intendence, are applicable, with a slight change of terms, to their 
physical sanity also. 

Let no one think this analogy imaginary. The two notions are not 
only theoretically related; we have facts proving that they tend to 
embody themselves in similar institutions. There is an evident inclina- 
tion on the part of the medical profession to get itself organized after 
the fashion of the clerisy,— moved as are the projectors of a railway, 
who, whilst secretly hoping for salaries, persuade themselves and 
others that the proposed railway will be beneficial to the publie — 
moved, as all men are under such circumstances, by nine parts of self- 
interest gilt over with one part of philanthropy. Little do the public at 
large know how actively professional publications are agitating for state- 
appointed overseers of the public health. 

Whoever has watched how institutions grow, how by little and little 
a very innocent-looking infancy unfolds into a formidable maturity, 
with vested interests, political influence, and a strong instinct of self- 
preservation, will see that the germs here peeping forth are quite capa- 
able, under favorable circumstances, of developing into such an organi- 
zation. He will see, further, that favorable circumstances are not 
wanting — that the prevalence of unempleyed professional men, with 
whom these proposals for sanitary inspectors and public surgeons 
mostly originate, is likely to continue. 

The most specious excuse for not extending to medical advice the 
principles of free trade, is the same as that given for not leaving educa- 
tion to be diffused under them; namely, that the judgment of the 
consumer is not a sufficient guarantee for the goodness of the commodity. 
The intolerance shown by orthodox surgeons and physicians toward 
unordained followers of their calling, is to be understood as arising 
from a desire to defend the public against quackery. IRgnorant people 
say they cannot distinguish good treatment from bad, or skilful advisers 
from unskilful ones; hence it is needful that the choice be made for 
them. And then, following in the track of priesthoods, for whose 
persecutions a similar defence has always been set up, they agitate for 
more stringent regulations against unlicensed practitioners, and descant 
upon the dangers to which men are exposed by an unrestricted system. 





Because I believe these laws to be the embodiment of that 
spirit of selfishness and avarice which is at once the supreme 
menace and curse of the present hour; because I believe they 
endanger rather than protect life and health while trampling on 
the sacred right of the individual; because I believe they retard 
progress and are a foe to science, and, furthermore, because they 
belong to the despotism of the past and the imperialism of 
avarice, I feel it is my duty to strenuously oppose them, as I 
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oppose class privileges and special legislation in other directions, 
and as I oppose religious persecutions whenever and wherever 
found. 


Il. 


But on the threshold of this question we are sure to be con- 
fronted with the query, “Do you think it right that the people 
should be deceived by thinking they are employing a skilful 
regular practitioner, say a graduate of Harvard, when they are 
being duped by a person of very limited education?” Most 
assuredly no, and what is more I believe it would be perfectly 
right and proper to protect the people from such danger; but I 
would not do so in such a way as to deprive thousands of intel- 
ligent citizens from employing the physicians of their choice, or 
compelling them to receive treatment from doctors who practise 
methods which are as repellent to them as would be the rites of 
the Mohammedan religion to a devout Romanist or an earnest 
Methodist. I- would favor the passage of laws compelling 
every physician to have hung upon his office and consulting 
room walls certificates from the county clerk or other duly ap- 
pointed officer, stating the qualifications or lack of qualifica- 
tions, and the schools or methods. of practice employed by the 
person in question, and I would have penalties attached for any 
violation of these requirements, sufficiently severe to insure their 
being complied with. Moreover, I would favor compelling every 
person who professed to heal the sick, to place upon his sign, his 
card, and any other announcement he might choose to make, 
the method of practice employed; thus, John Smith, M. D. 
(Regular), James Jones, M. D. (Homeopathy), Frederick White 
(Metaphysician), Samuel Hutchins, M. D. (Eclectic). If the 
physician desired to add the college from which he graduated 
that would be permissible and proper —thus, John Smith, M. D. 
(Regular, Harvard); but I would attach severe penalties for a 
false statement relating to such matters, which might deceive 
people, as, for example, the placing of (Harvard) after the name 
of one who had not graduated from Harvard. Requirements of 
this kind, while in no way oppressive, and while they would not 
debar me from employing Frederick White, a metaphysician, in 
preference to John Smith, a regular, if I desired, would prevent 
people from being misled or deceived. And if the medical 
priesthood, which is so closely following the methods of the 
religious priesthood of the Dark Ages, was sincere in its pretense 
that it is prompted in its effort to secure special or monopolistic 
privileges simply for the protection of the people, it would favor 
such measures; and yet as a matter of fact, so far as I know, 
whenever these measures have been advocated as substitution for 
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unjust class laws, the advocates of special privileges in medicine 
have strenuously opposed enactments along the above-mentioned 
lines, thereby showing most conclusively that Herbert Spencer’s 
keen perception did not err when he characterized the motives 
actuating the promoters of medical restrictive laws as nine parts 
self interest gilded over with one part philanthropy. 

It is time that the people tore aside the mask of hypocrisy 
behind which the promoters of class laws and monopolistic meas- 
ures ever screen their greed and selfish purposes. Attempts vo 
deceive people as to one’s qualifications or methods of practice 
should be prevented, and each physician should be held responsi- 
ble for making a blunder. But the rightful protection of the 
people from intentional deceit or fraud should be compassed in 
such a way as not to interfere with that high and holy right of 
every intelligent man to employ in the hour of sickness the 
physician of his choice and to patronize the method or school 
which he believes to be the most rational. The state which dis- 
regards this right strikes at the heart of that healthful freedom 
which has been the handmaid of all real progress, and ranges 
herself on the side of despotism and against liberty; for the ery 
of despotism ‘has always been that the intelligent individual 
“does not know what is best for him,” and that his welfare 
should be entrusted to interested parties, who arrogate a power 
which should be enjoyed by the individual, because it is his 
sacred right. 


Til. 


At the present time I wish merely to confine my observations 
to two claims * made by advocates of medical monopoly measures, 
which specially merit the attention of all who prize individual 
rights and who value the progress which comes with equality of 
opportunities and wholesome freedom; and to notice the great 
offence or crime against the individual which is committed when- 
ever one of these odious laws is enacted. ‘Those interested in 
special or class legislation (among whom are many doctors who 
are longing for a sinecure in the form of positions on official 
boards, and others who view with alarm the progress made by 
new systems and methods of cure) have persistently, and often 
effectually, advanced two claims for their cause. The first has 
been the protection of the health and life of the people, the 
second the elevation of the healing art. Now if it is not per- 








* In discussing this subject so many important points arise in favor of freedom, 
and so grave and weighty are the reasons why sovereign power should not be delegated 
to an interested monopoly or an intolerant school of practice, that one is tempted to 
prolong the argument far beyond the limits of an article, in order merely to touch 
upon some important objections; especially is this the case, when it is remembered 
that these measures have only been made possible by the multiplication of specious 
pleas for medical monopolistic measures, which have flooded the periodicals and news 
press through the industrious efforts of an interested class, 
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fectly clear that medical class laws do compass these two objects, 
they cert: uinly do not merit the serious consideration of legis- 
lators, for the grave and weighty objections to them must appeal 
with special force to those who place themselves in the position 
of the thousands and hundreds of thousands whose rights are 
infringed upon when special systems of cure and methods of 
practice are outlawed. It is to these two major claims of the 
advocates of medical monopoly laws that I first invite the atten- 
tion of the reader 

Any laws or conditions which remove the wholesome, free 
competition and healthful rivalry, which exist where men of 
diverse views are striving for success, tend to make a large 
percentage of the profession enjoying a monopoly, careless and 
less alert than the force of circumstances rendered necessary 
when others were sharply competing with them. One of the 
most impressive lessons taught by history and confirmed by 
general observation, is that a large proportion of those who 
belong to any class or profession become cnggreese when they feel 
secure, and this is very noticeable in the medical profession. 
There are numbers of physicians who love thelr pase ies and 
throw into it all the enthusiasm of their natures. It would 
matter little whether they felt secure or not; their practice 
would receive their best thought and most conscientious service. 
But unfortunately this cannot be said of a large percentage of 
doctors.. - 

As long as there are strong rivals and a perfectly free field, 
and people have the right and power to choose whomsoever 
they desire, the most successful practitioners will win the best 
patronage, and hence all who would live must do their best. 
Moreover, so long as a ph jsician has strong competitors, who 
repre sent rival metho Zs, watching him, he acilh bi careful not to 
make mistake 8, for there is too much dang r that he will be held 
responsible for his blunders. But when the law steps in and 
removes the insecurity which such conditi ns occasion, a large 
proportion of physicians become careless, They have little to 
fear, for all or most of their rival competitors of other schools 
are outlawed, and the people are compelled to employ them, 
while the argus eyes of those who do not believe as they do are 

longer upon them, and they have the comfortable assurance 
that behind them stands a powertal body bound to them by a 
common cause and interest. When this is the case the people are 
in real dane ger, espe tally if ” the physi cians are those who employ 
power “ful or deadly re medi 8. 

A. volume might be written filled with illustrations empha- 
sizing this important fact. My space forbids introducing more 
than one typical case bearing upon this point. In the untimely 
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death of the late Richard A. Proe hon, we have 


ot profess! ynal reck 


a striking example 

| amuonn in nel lical tri waennnen stae In the 
death of Professor Proctor, the world sustained a great loss, Ilis 
was one of those really great brains which na ive added materially 
to the scientific wealth of this century, and more than this, he pre- 
sented the science of a 


fascinating to the wenera 


onomy in such a manner as to render it 

eader. The most terrible a nd p: ithetic 
feature of his death, however, lay in the fact that, from all ap- 
pearances, he need not have died had it not been for the culpable 
ignorance of the regular physicians in the medical trust-governed 
state of New York, who, according to the regular physicians of 
Florida, made the grave blunder of mistaking malarial hsmor- 
rhagia for yellow fever, and, owing to this ignoi ‘ance, had the 
great scientist taken from his warm bed at midnight, out into a 


chilly atmosphere surcharged with moisture from a recent storm, 


and conveyed some distance to a hospital, where, as would natu- 


rally be supposed, he died in a very short time. 

Had this death, resulting from such gross ignorance, as the 
Florida physicians claim, been the result of a blunder on the part 
of any new-school or progressive physician, had the mistake 
been made by a metaphysician, a magnetic physician, a hom«o- 
physicians, a nation-wide furore would have ensued. Medical 
journals and many weekly and daily papers would have called 
strenuously for the passage of laws to protect the people by 
giving into the hands of the old school of medicine the ar- 
bitrary power of censorship. As it was, the matter was kept 
as quiet as possible, although on account of the fact that the 
unfortunate victim of regular ignorance, in this instance, was so 
distinguished an individual, it created more or less excitement 
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in certain quarters, and called forth comments and criticisms in 
some of the newspapers. It was at the time of this death that 
the veteran journalist, Joseph Howard, in writing to the Boston 
Daily Globe, thus summed up the facts of the case : — 


Surely, if any life was precious to the world, his was. The facts are, 
he was taken ill, grew very much worse, but on Tuesday afternoon 
seemed better. A terrific thunder shower flooded the city at night. At 
midnight the rain had ceased. Proctor was taken from his warm bed, 
and carried in an ambulance through chilled and damped air to a gloomy 
hospital some distance away. His favorable symptoms disappeared. 
He became delirious, and after a series of frightful convulsions died un- 
conscious. In 1859, when the medical reunion was held here, after two 
days of learned debate, a resolution was almost unanimously passed by 
a body representing the intellect and experience of the medical profes- 
sion, to the effect that yellow fever was not contagious. The best obtain- 
able authority shows that under the condition of temperature prevailing 
here now it would be a physical impossibility to introduce yellow fever. 
Medical authorities agree that a long continued temperature, day and 
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night, of at least 80 degrees, is necessary for the successful introduction 
and spreading of that dread scourge. Poor Proctor has been added to 
the list of premature, untimely, unnecessary deaths. 

But this was not all, else the “censors of public health” 
would have declared with the usual arrogance of “ mediocrity in 
purple” that laymen were not competent to pass opinions on 
such things. In this case, however, Southern physicians, who 
were sufliciently familiar with yellow fever to recognize its 
symptoms, fe!t so keenly the culpable ignorance of their New 
York brethren that they denounced the mistake in no uncertain 
words, as will be seen from the following notable dispatch 
from Ocala, Fla., published in the Boston Daily Z/erald under the 
heading, “ Proiessor Proctor’s Case ” : — 

At a meeting of physicians representing the boards of health of 
several of the interior counties of this state, held in this city yesterday, 
every physician present ridiculed the idea of Professor Proctor having 
died of yellow fever, as reported by his attending physicians and the 
health authorities of New York City. The opinion was unanimous that 
the symptoms gicen by physicians attending him, from the day he left his 
home until the hour he was hurried out of his hotel to his death, plainly 
and unmistakably pointed to the one conclusion, that the disease of which 
the unfortunate astronomer died was MALARIAL H.ZMORRHAGIA AND NOT 
YELLOW FEVER, 

A committee was appointed to prepare and give to the public the 
opinions of this body of physicians in full, and the facts upon which 
they are based. This place is more than sixty miles from the seacoast, 
upon the backbone of the peninsula, and fully as secure as cities hun- 
dreds of miles away. Professor Proctor’s late residence is at least one 
hundred miles from Jacksonville. He had not left his home for weeks, 
and had not come in contact with any person from an infected district 
before leaving for New York, and on his trip thither he went seventy- 
five miles around to avoid the infected regions. It has been ascertained 
that there were ninety-three passengers on the train with him, and yet 
no other case was developed, nor has since developed, among all that list 
of passengers. But more remarkable still, Professor Proctor is reported 
sick and vomiting on the first day of his journey from home. Any lay- 
man knows, who has had any experience at all with the disease, that 
this is not one of the first indications of yellow fever. The statement of 
Professor Jacobi that ‘* Yellow fever is in all parts of Florida,” and that 
“there is danger of persons from every section of the state spreading 
the disease,’’ was also considered, and will be refuted. 

If absolute freedom had existed in New York, and every 
physician had felt that strong representatives of rival schools 
were watching every important case, and that each doctor would 
be held individually responsible for mistakes, do you imagine 
this terrible blunder would have been possible? I regret that 
space prevents my citing other cases quite as striking in char- 
acter; this, however, will emphasize the point I am making. 

In the next place, the assumption on the part of those who 
plead for restrictive laws, that they would prove a protection to 
the people, is weak in that those who ask for medical monopoly 
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are, for the most part, those who employ the most deadly reme- 
dies and heroic treatment. We have heard much about the 
conservative character of the regular school, and it is true that 
there is a sense in which it isconservative. It always distrusts 
the newer and less dangerous methods of cure until the people 
have shown their confidence in them to such an extent that the 
old school practitioners feel compelled to recognize the merits of 
the innovations or crush those who have brought a new truth to 
the attention of the public. 

I now wish to notice a very interesting fact in the history of 
the healing art —a fact which corresponds in its trend to the 
evolution of life from the crude and simple form, without sensa- 
tion or thought, to man, standing to-day at the outskirts of the 
psychic realm and peering into the marvellous mystery of mind. 
Every great irregular step in the history of medicine has been a 
protest against the barbarities of old methods and a rational 
appeal from the lower and more crude to the higher and more 
subtle curative agents. Eclecticism was an appeal from the 
mineral world to the vegetable kingdom, a step from the gross, 
inert realm of earth, stone, and metal, to the growing herbs and 
living flora; employing, as it did, the virtues of numerous sim- 
ple, common plants which had been virtually ignored by regular 
practice. Homeopathy was another pronounced protest against 
the enormous dosing of the regular school, demanding that the 
stomach should no longer be converted into an apothecary shop. 
It was also an earnest attempt to reduce the healing art to a 
system and to discover the underlying laws governing abnormal 





5 
conditions; and here again, we note: (1) a step toward a higher 
and more subtle method of treatment; (2) an attempt to break 
away from empiricism and quackery. 

Hydropathy, electricity, and magnetism marked other upward 
steps, teaching how much might be accomplished by external 
treatment, and each after a fierce battle succeeded in compelling 
recognition in greater or less degree, even from the school which 
once savagely assailed. Note, I beg, this steady evolutionary 
process in the healing art, from dependence on the mineral king- 
dom to appreciation of the vegetable, and from the vegetable to 
a recognition of the subtle curative power of the animal world, 
as seen in magnetism; and again, from the enormous doses of 
crude and poisonous drugs to greatly reduced doses, and to an 
appreciation of external treatment. 

Every step has been from the gross and crude toward the 
subtle and refined. The trend has been wpeard, and the methods 
safer, and while it might be unreasonable to expect that the old 
school should, even at this late day, fully recognize the value of 
these various innovations, after so savagely contesting their 
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claims, yet, in a measure, each has at last exerted its influence 
in regular practice. Eclecticism was savagely denounced and the 
value of herb medication was scouted. Yet to-day numbers of 
the herbs whose value eclecticism discovered and demonstrated 
are counted among the virtuous regular medicines in that bible 
of allopathy — the “ United States Dispensatory.” It was so 
with homeopathy; her disciples were denounced as quacks, and 
the ethics of the regular code forbade a regular consulting with 
a home@opath. Yet when we compare the size of the doses of 
the old school to-day, with those of a century ago, we appreciate 
the tremendous power homeopathy has exerted. The same 
truth holds good with hydropathy, with electricity and mag- 
netism. After fiercely combatting the two former claimants for 
public recognition, allopathy embraced them, while the latter is 
now being recommended by many leading lights in the regular 
world. 

But we are not yet through with the triumphant progress 
made through innovations in the healing art. We have ascended 
from the bowels of the mineral world to the very threshold of 
the loftiest domains known to man, the mysteries of which we 
know so little, the power of which is being felt in wider scope 
than ever before—the profound realm of mind, soul, or spirit. 
Whatever may be your or my opinions on the merits or 
demerits of the strange power possessed by the metaphysicians 
or mental healers throughout this land, does not alter the fact 
that there are tens, and I might say hundreds, of thousands of 
American citizens who boldly affirm that they have been restored 
to life and health by those who, discarding all drug medication, 
rely wholly upon the subtle power above or on the unexplained 
influence of thought; some believing the power to be delegated 
from unseen friends who have passed before and who now 
return to bless the children of men. Others are persuaded it is 
the divine influx, or a gift direct from God to His suffering and 
dying children, such as Christians believe was demonstrated in 
the early church; another class ascribes this life-giving power 
to the awakening of the real Self, or the recognition of the Divine 
enthroned within the mind of man. Still others, and some of 
these are very thoughtful men and women, hold that disease is 
wholly or largely due to mental images in the mind, which may 
be erased through suggestion; I have personally known many 
most remarkable cures wrought by metaphysicians holding ‘this 
theory. 

But it matters not for our present discussion what the real 
explanation may be; the important thought to be considered is 
that these healers are curing large numbers of intelligent persons 
after regular practitioners have failed to give relief. These are 
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facts, or else the testimony of thousands of as intelligent and 
conscientious people as live in our land, who were sick and are 
now well, is worthless. All this shows the trend of modern 
— in the healing art, and suggests the marvellous possi- 
bilities which open before us. I believe humanity is to-day 
approaching a truth, the demonstration ef which will eclipse all 
the triumphs of the human brain in all ages of the past. 

Do not, however, misunderstand me as endorsing the theo- 
retical positions of many of these healers. Take, for instance, 
the Christian scientists, who, arising in this peculiarly mate- 
rialistic age, run to what seems to me to be the opposite extreme 
when they deny the existence of matter. Their position, as 
many of their teachers baldly put it, impresses me as being un- 
tenable ; but at the same time I do not lose sight of the ever 
recurring fact that reformers go to extremes. When error has 
pulled the great pendulum of thought far to the left, and a new 
power wrests it from the vise-like grasp which held it, does the 
free pendulum settle immediately over the centre mark of perfect 
truth? Certainly not; it acts in accordance with the laws of 
nature and sweeps far to the right, and so oscillates from right 
to left for a little time, at last settling above the point which 
marks truth. So when these reformers tell us there is no such 
thing as matter, I do not accept their conception as true, but I 
do believe that when the pendulum rests over the centre mark it 
will be found above a splendid truth, namely this: Mind i 
greater than matter, and in man there is a spiritual power w hich, 
when sufficiently developed or cultured, will enable the real ego to 
master disease as did Jesus and His disciples. 

We are only on the threshold of this realm; as yet the curtain 
is but slightly drawn aside; the splendor is only beginning to 
dawn on our vision. But when the perfect day shall come, 
when the human mind, which has so long grovelled in the 
material sphere, shall have risen into the sun-illumined heights of 
lofty spirituality, it will be able to banish disease by the majesty 
of its power. Do you doubtit? Then study the pages of his- 
tory. All along the highw ay of the past there stand out in bold 
relief illustrations and hints that are finger-boards pointing to 
that supreme truth which will one day flash on mortal vision, and 
illumine the soul with a celestial glory. How often, in the van- 
ished ages, great and holy prophets, teachers, and sages have 
wrought marvellous cures in restoring the halt, the maimed, and 
those bowed down with frightful diseases. They have cured 
them by the majesty of command uttered by souls filled with a 
serene and lofty faith, or an absolute conviction of the power 
that was delegated to them or that dwelt within their being. 
Who shall presume to limit the possibilities of the ‘human 
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mind when it is pure, exalted, filled with lofty aspirations, and 
open to the luminous inspiration that comes from above? Think 
of its achievements in the material world of the past! It has 
climbed the heavens, caught the lightning in its wayward course, 
and made it the slave of man. It invented the telescope, and lo! 
the flat earth and the lanterns that hung above were found but 
fancies of a childhood age, and in the place of this fiction there 
were revealed great systems of worlds. It invented the printing 
press, whereby the earth has been filled with the wealth of the 
greatest brains, blossoming forth on a million pages. It has 
given us the power to converse with and hear the sweet, familiar 
voices of friends removed from us many miles. It has given us 
inventions by which the very tones of the loved, the great, the 
gifted, may be preserved for generations yet to come. It has 
given us the loftiest conceivable thoughts, the purest song, the 
grandest poetry, the most ravishing melody. Inspiration, do you 
say? Ah, what is inspiration but the higher expression of mind 
and its power or susceptibility to voice the major notes of the 
invisible choir of the universe? I repeat, there is no measuring 
the possibilities of mind, especially when it is illumined with the 
divine influx and dwells on the serene heights of profound spir- 
ituality. There is a marvellous power in the soul of man or in 
the inspiration that is breathed in from above, and every age 
has witnessed to this truth. 

So in regard to the healing art; if that freedom which has 
made progress possible be not taken from our people, and if 
legislation will permit the free-born American citizen to choose 
whomsoever he desires to treat him when sick, I believe the 
near future will give to us grander triumphs in healing than 
the past has conceived. The menace of the present lies in the 
efforts of the promoters of medical monopoly. In the course of 
a brilliant protest against medical restrictive legislation, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Rodes Buchanan made the following suggestive 
observation : — 

The oak is in the acorn which the pig may crush in his jaws, and the 
glory of the future is the helpless infancy of the present, which a con- 
spiracy or brutal law maycrush. This is not a mere metaphor, but a 
solemn reality. Our Washington might have been lost by a faithless 
nurse in his infancy, as he finally lost his life by medical ignorance. 
The infant power that is to bless the future ages is the infant science, 
the infant discoveries, inventions, and philoscphies that are springing 
up where all that is beneficent and glorious first comes— outside the 
walls of corporations. 

In the light of history and in the face of existing facts, I 
believe it will appear evident to any unprejudiced investigator of 
this problem that the protection of the people, and progress in 
the healing art, demand the abolition of all class laws which 
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infringe on the rights of the intelligent American to such a 
degree that he is denied freedom as to the choice of the method 
of treatment he desires or the practitioner in whom he has confi- 
dence. Protect the people from intentional fraud, in such a 
manner as I have suggested; add to this security by the enact- 
ment of laws which will severely punish any practitioner who 
fails to employ faithfully and conscientiously the methods of 
practice he professes to follow, and then place every doctor on a 
common footing. Give the people wholesome liberty, which is 
their sacred right. Encourage education and that sharp compe- 
tition which fosters industry, necessitates caution, and favors 
progress and advancement. 
IV. 

A further objection to these odious class laws is found in the 
fact that they force upon thousands of thoughtful, law-abiding 
people the terrible alternative of becoming law-breakers or of see- 
ing death take from the fireside loved ones who might be spared 
for many years if freedom prevailed. And I want to emphasize 
this thought, for I can conceive of few crimes more heinous than 
that which a legislature commits when it obeys the selfish 
entreaties of an interested school or class to the extent that it 
takes from me the right to save my life or the lives of those dear 
to me by methods not approved by a selfish medical censorship. 
And just here permit me to give a case in point. Jt is a very 
personal experience, and perhaps it was the bringing of the great 
question home to me with startling directness that made me see 
and feel the infamy of these class laws so keenly. The facts which 
[ here relate require a somewhat detailed statement because they 
have an important bearing on other aspects of this question beyond 
that of the right of an intelligent citizen to the choice of whom- 
soever he may desire in case of illness. As the invalid of whom 
I speak was my own wife, I am personally cognizant of the exact 
facts involved. 

Some years ago Mrs. Flower had a severe attack of pneumonia, 
which left her with a most obstinate and distressing cough and a 
poor appetite. Owing to the severe winters in Boston it was 
thought best for her to accompany her sister, who resided i 
St. Louis, to a well-known town in Southern Arkansas, ial 
the latter had spent several winters. For some time before she 
left for the South, Mrs. Flower had gradually lost flesh, but I 
cherished the hope that in the mild and kindly climate of the 
more southern latitude the cough would disappear, and that the 
radical change would restore her appetite. In this I was dis- 
appointed, as, after a few months, my wife’s rapid decline alarmed 
her sister and mother, who was also with her. They apprised 
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me of her condition and I immediately left for Arkansas; find- 
ing on reaching my destination that she was much worse than I 
anticipated, for, in addition to her cough, her stomach seemed to 
have given out completely, as even the simplest and most easily 
digested food oceasioned distress. 

With Mrs. Flower and her mother I left at once for St. Louis, 
where I had my wife examined by a leading regular physician, 
who stands high in the profession. This physician made what 
appeared to be a thorough examination of Mrs. Flower at the 
Lindell Hotel, where we were stopping. After the examination 
he gravely informed my mother-in-law and myself that my wife 
was in advanced stages of phthisis. He assured us that she 
could not survive the spring. He prescribed regulation remedies 
and advised her going south. I felt it wisest to take her where 
I knew she could have the best treatment I could secure, and 
while I did not dare to bring her to Boston, decided to take 
her to Washington. Accordingly, we left the next day for 
that city. I secured the services of one of the foremost regular 
physicians of Washington; a ‘gentleman who was recommended 
to me by prominent citizens as a doctor who had been exceed- 
ingly successful in the treatment of phthisis and other wasting 
diseases. This physician made an examination which appeared 
to be as thorough as that made by the other eminent regular 
doctor of St. Louis, but he declared that Mrs. Flower did not 
have phthisis, but that she was suffering from anemia, gastric 
eatarrh, and also that there was some adhesion in the upper part 
of the right lung; and that owing to her extreme weakness her 
condition was very critical. This physician treated Mrs. Flower 
faithfully for several weeks. He was uniformly kind and con- 
siderate and undoubtedly did the best he knew how, but for all 
this my wife gradually lost ground. This he finally admitted, 
saying, “It is only a question of a short time, if she continues to 
lose flesh, before dissolution will take place.” He furthermore 
advised taking her to Aiken, 8. C., or Asheville, N. C., as he 
said a sudden change in the weather would be likely to bring on 
pneumonia. 

I set out for Aiken, S. C., and placed Mrs. Flower under 
the care of a leading physician of that place. I remained with 
her, hoping that each day she might show signs of improve- 
ment, but in spite of all we could do she grew weaker and 
weaker. At first we were able to take a little walk every day to 
a clump of pine trees, a short distance from the Highland Park 
Hotel, where we were staying. Later Mrs. Flower was only able 
to go half the distance; still later she did not feel that she could 
leave the hotel piazza, and finally she was confined to her bed. 
All this time the physician was in daily attendance. ' All nourish- 
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ment gave pain, and soon the only food she could tuke was beef 
juice. 

At this juncture a gentleman from New York City, who ate at 
the same table as did my mother-in-law and myself, and who had 
taken quite an interest in the case, inquired of a number of the 
guests if they had known of any case similar to that of Mrs. 
Flower. One gentleman replied that he had suffered in a man- 
ner which seemed similar to the symptoms given, so far as the 
stomach trouble was concerned, and that after the physicians had 
failed to give him relief he had cured himself by eating raw 
oysters with capsicum on them. The New York gentleman told 
me what the one-time invalid said, and though we had tried raw 
oysters several times with Mrs. Flower, I felt at once that per- 
haps capsicum in very minute quantities might be beneficial, as 
her stomach was cold and we had to give hot water or some- 
thing hot before she took any nourishment. Accordingly I pro- 
cured some capsicum, made a weak decoction, and put a few 
drops of it in her beef juice. This she took although she greatly 
feared the capsicum might increase the pain in her stomach. 
To our great delight she experienced no distress whatever after 
taking the nourishment thus prepared, something which had not 
occurred before for over six weeks. That night I gave her beef 
juice every hour with a few drops of the weak capsicum tea in it. 
No pain was experienced, and in the morning she felt better than 
she had for several days. 

When the physician came I informed him what I had done. 
He was alarmed and said, **I fear we will have inflammation of 
the stomach.” 

I replied that I had watched my wife’s tongue to see if the 
edge became scarlet, and I knew that instead of hurting her it 
had done her good, and 1 further pointed out how rapidly she 
had failed of late. “She is not now able to leave her bed,” I 
said, “ and if, in her weak condition, you frighten her, I think it 
may prove fatal.” 

“] should not do that,” he replied. I then admitted him to 
my wife’s room; he examined her tongue and said, “* Continue 
the capsicum.” 

From that time my wife improved. She took no medicine 
except the capsicum tea for a few days, after which the physician 
advised wine of coca in addition to the pepper. This I procured, 
and it also agreed with the invalid. We returned north, and 
during the summer, although Mrs. Flower’s cough continued, and 
she had to exercise the greatest care in regard to diet, she was 
up most of the time. With the advent of autumn, however, 
the cough became much worse. I took her to Florida, where 
she passed the winter, remaining until late in the spring. She 
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returned to Boston on the twenty-first day of May, and a few 
days later took la grippe; the stomach trouble returned, and the 
cough was very much aggravated. At this time she seemed to 
lose hope and interest in life. 

I then conferred with a regular physician of the Back Bay and 
explained the delicate condition of her stomach; later I took her 
to this doctor. He prescribed for her, but the medicine so 
distressed her stomach that after a day and a half of acute pain 
she discontinued it, and I found it impossible to infuse any 
courage into her mind. She steadily grew worse. . 

One day a friend, whose wife had been very ill from a shock 
of paralysis, and other serious complications, called at my 
office. On inquiring about her condition I was surprised to 
hear from my friend that she was perfectly restored to health. 
He then informed me that he had been led through some friends 
to consult a metaphysician, who had entirely cured his wife. I 
immediately called upon the gentleman who had restored my 
friend’s wife to health. He impressed me as being a wholesome, 
manly man, who sincerely believed in his system. I made an 
appointment for my wife, but on informing her found her very 
much opposed to the treatment, for she was strongly prejudiced 
against Christian science. 

At last, however, she consented to give the metaphysician a 
trial. In five treatments, covering a period of two weeks, my 
wife was cured. Her cough of three years’ standing had dis- 
appeared. She was able to eat cucumher, cake, and confectionery 
with impunity. Since then a period of more than two years and 
a half has elapsed, and my wife has never taken a dose of medi- 
cine, nor has she been compelled to leave Boston during the 
winter, and her health has been better than it had been for the 
six or eight years prior to being treated by this metaphysician.* 

Now, aside from the main point I wish to emphasize, it is well 
to note these important facts in regard to this case: (1) The 
diagnosis of the eminent St. Louis regular practitioner, after a 
careful personal examination, was that Mrs. Flower was suffering 
from phthisis in an advanced stage. (2) The eminent Washing- 
ton regular physician, who examined her four days later, declared 
that she did not have phthisis, but was suffering from other 
troubles. The diagnosis of the physician at Aiken was substan- 
tially the same as that made by the Washington doctor, but both 
were powerless to afford relief, and under the faithful treatment 
of each Mrs. Flower steadily failed. (3) Relief was suggested 
from a lay source, and had I been in some states I might have been 
arrested and imprisoned as a criminal for giving the capsict 

* To the absolute truth of all these statements my wife and her mother are res 
bear testimony. 
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without the sanction of a regular physician. And yet it was this 
irregular treatment, the employment of which might have sub- 
jected me to imprisonment, which relieved the patient, and turned 
back the ebbing tide of life. (4) Neither a winter in Florida nor 
any of the medical treatment my wife received cured her cough, 
and after she was taken down with la grippe her stomach trouble 
returned, and the one element in her favor before, viz., hope, 
disappeared. Here again regular remedies not only failed to 
give relief but aggravated the stomach trouble, and in this 
apparently most hopeless condition she was cured in two weeks 
by a metaphysician.. Now had we been residents of some of the 
medical slave states, lowa for example, and this metaphysician 
had thus cured my wife after the regular practice had failed, he 
would have been liable to arrest and imprisonment for the crime 
of curing one whom the regular practitioners were powerless to 
aid. Had Massachusetts been cursed with a medical monopoly 
law which would have rendered it impossible for me to employ 
this metaphysician, death would unquestionably have robbed 
me of one whose love, high thinking, and sweet companionship 
have been a constant source of inspiration and strength. 

This case, in so far as it affords an illustration of the saving 
of a precious life, by means which would have been impossible 
under medical despotism, is by no means exceptional. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of cases might be presented which tell the 
same story. Indeed, I have met with nothing in recent years 
which has so astonished me as the number of intelligent and 
thoughtful people who assure me that they have been cured by 
the newer, subtler, and safer means and methods of treatment 
after regular practice had signally failed. 

I do not wish to be understood as assailing the regular school 
asaschool. Jam assailing unjust and unamerican legislation 
which makes unfair distinction and unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion. I fully appreciate the services and faithful and conscien- 
tious endeavors of thousands of noble-minded medical men in the 
ranks of regular practice, and I am not unmindful of the exten- 
sive curriculum and the elaborate scholastic requirements of 
many of their educational institutions, although I think that 
here much precious time is wasted in digging in the cellar with 
the aid of very uncertain lights to guide them, and that in many 
respects their teaching resembles the extensive but useless mem- 
orizing which characterizes Chinese education. 

The point I am making is not against any particular school, as 
a school, but against oppression, injustice, and dangerous class 
legislation which certain members of the regular school are year 
by year seeking to fasten upon the people. I should defend the 
right of the free American citizen to employ a regular physician, 
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if homeopathy sought to outlaw regular physicians by proving 
that the practice of the latter was more fatal to life than the 
newer methods, because I hold that the passage of any such law 
would be essentially unjust, inasmuch as it would deprive some 
citizen who had faith in,the old school from the liberty of em- 
ploying the physician he desired. 

It is a very serious thing to take from a man the power to 
save the lives of those dearer than life to him; and yet this is 
precisely what is compassed by medical monopoly laws. It is a 
legal crime to enact a statute which tempts law-abiding citizens 
to become law-breaking citizens; and yet this is what every 
legislature is guilty of committing when it disregards the great 
fundamental right of the individual to the employment of whom- 
soever he desires in the hour of sickness, and at the behest of 
interested persons, enacts class laws. 

In the name of science, whose prophets and torch bearers have 
time and again been denounced as quacks; in the name of free- 
dom, upon whose pathway progress ever makes her most rapid 
strides; for the protection of the health and life of the people, 
and, lastly, in the name of that priceless and sacred right which 
when wrested from a people leaves them slaves to a degrading 
despotism, I urge all broad-minded, liberty-loving citizens to 
stand determinedly against the stealthy and dangerous encroach- 
ment of a well-organized monopoly, arrogant and intolerant as it 
is selfish and avaricious, which in its own interest is striking at 
the dearest and most sacred rights of every intelligent and free 
American citizen. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“OnE Day,*” REVIEWED BY REv. M. J. SAVAGE, REv. S. R. FuLLER 
D. D., AND RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, 


I, AN EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN’S REVIEW. 

The terrors of an immoral theology die hard. In every religious 
movement, both among pagan and Christian nations, there has ever 
been the terror of a tyrant god or goddess. Where this terror springs 
from it is impossible to say. It seems difficult to believe that the reli- 
gion of Jesus, i. e., the revelation of a life, should itself come under 
such acurse. Yet through many centuries much of the Christianity of 
the schools and of the pulpit has been a system of terror resting on a 
basis of an immoral God; but through all these very centuries God has 
not left Himself without witness to His truth, to His life, to His love. 
Christian men, theologians, and preachers in every age of the Christian 
church, have protested with their best thought and heart against such 
monstrous distortions, such wicked perversions of truth. It is true of 
all generations as it is true to-day that man at his best has seen the 
heart of Christ to be the heart of God. Christianity is Christ, is the per- 
petuation in living expression through living men of the life of Christ, 
as Christ is the living expression in human life of the life of God. Also 
in whatever man is at his best, in that very thing he is an expression of 
Christ, as Christ in His fulness of life is the expression of God. 

What is unrighteous in man would be unrighteous in Christ and un- 
righteous in God. Therefore men have justly said, if God is cruel, 
vindictive and without pity, He is more immoral than is man, and we 
will have nothing to do either with Him or with His Christianity. Nor 
could men say otherwise and be true to their best instincts. In what 
way these immoralities have crept into the system of Christian theolo- 
gies and entwined themselves about the roots of that system? This is 
not the time to ask, but only to say that such immoralities are not 
strangers to heathen and pagan religions as well, and are everywhere 
born of the spirit of lies. 

The author of ‘‘ One Day” feels what I have just described, and feels 
that these immoral perversions of Christ’s life are found up to the 
present hour in the church, and are not yet driven out of the creeds and 
confessions of faith, and out of the minds and lives of thousands of 
people calling themselves Christians. He discerns the Christ heart in 
the little child whose death at the close of his story is hastened, if not 


aT ‘One Day.’ sy Elbert t Hubbard. Cloth, bound in blue and silver; pp. 104; price 
75 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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caused, first by the cruel treatment of the foster mother, a professing 
Christian of the sort just referred to, and second by the terrors rung in 
her dying ears by the preacher called in to save the little child in her 
dying hour. 

The preacher now put his face down very close to the child, and holding her by the 
arm said, ina voice full of menace and accusation: “ Edith Multer, if you die to-night 
you will go to hell — to hell, where the thieves, the murderers, the drunkards, and the 
liars go; these will be your companions. The Bible says, ‘If any man preach any other 
doctrine than this, let his name be accursed.’ If you go to hell, you go of your own 
choosing. The way of escape isopen. Accept your Saviour now or all is lost. Will 
you give your heart to Jesus? Do you accept him as your Saviour ? I command you 


” 


to answer. 


We are glad the poor little sufferer was too near the loving heart of 
her Eternal Father to be able to give any answer beyond the mutterings 
of her tired brain and the hollow, hysterical laugh of her delirium, but 
not “the laugh of childhood that dimples the cheek and fills the eye 
with light, the heart with joy.”” The night comes; the child is dead — 
or alive? —freed from torments and an earthly hell, and in the arms 
of Infinite love and peace. 

The story preaches its own sermon, a sermon which we regret to believe 
is needed even to-day. Itis inthe spirit of Him who said, ‘* The truth 
shall make you free,’ and of Himself, ‘‘Iam the way, the truth, and 
the life.’ To many, ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” seemed to come half a 
century too late, and ‘* Robert Elsmere’ to down windmills and men of 
straw; but very real devils seem yet to await driving out and a need to 
exist of the “hail which shall sweep away the refuge of lies.”’ So 
‘“‘One Day” may not be too late, and may serve to open the eyes of many 
souls darkened by the blackness of a theology which can have no place 
in the mind of God, and to make possible to them the vision of the 
** King in His beauty.” 

The story is a short one, covering a hundred small pages; a sermon, 
rather, in the form of atale. The scenes run through the morning and 
noon, evening and night of ‘‘One Day.” The little adopted waif toils in 
the stifling farm kitchen, where the pitiless July sun dries her flesh and 
fades the roses frem her cheek, and shrivels her little heart as truly as 
the bitterness of her foster mother’s voice. 

How dark the pall, 
When midnight comes at noon. 


The author portrays the loneliness of the tender child heart, thrust 
back upon itself as it presumes to put forth a tender leaf of hope; this 
time its hope is for a ride in the “‘ spring wagon ”’ to the village, to bring 
the preacher from the depot “ to preach a funeral.’”’ But no, she must 
ride the plough horse and get her pleasure there. ‘‘Hain’t it fun?” 
asks the kind-hearted hired man. No answer. Only two big tears 
chase each other down the white cheeks and fall on the blue strings of 
the sun-bonnet. ‘‘ The harness chains on the horse rattle, and the cape 
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of the little sun-bonnet flutters in the hoc wind, as the old horse shuffles 
off up the dusty road in the heat of the blazing summer sun.” 

The village doctor, with love in his heart, tells what the afternoon 
hours brought: ‘‘ I fear it is sunstroke. No horse would tread on that 
child; if she is dead; poor little weary one—she is a sky lark in a 
crow’s nest and must needs fly away to sing her song.” 

Mr. Hubbard has discernment, feeling, and power, and his work in 
this ‘‘ One Day,” a story so true to life, will help to clear the air and to 
open the hearts of men and women to what is true in life, that they may 
see that to God can be given no truer name than Love, and that he that 
loveth not a child whom he hath seen, how can he love God wham he 
hath not seen? ‘Except ye be converted and become as a little child, 
ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” ‘* Take heed lest ye offend 
one of these little ones.” SAMUEL RICHARD FULLER. 


II. A UNITARIAN’S OPINION. 

I have read Mr. Hubbard’s book ‘One Day,”’ with much interest. It 
is true to life and is a stirring appeal in behalf of defenceless childhood. 
Perhaps I cannot do better than to repeat here the sentiments I have 
already expressed on the subject of the rights of children. 

You have no personal, no selfish rights at all over your child. You 
have invited an immortal to come into your temporal keeping; and you 
have only the right to treat this soul as a sacred trust committed to you 
for awhile — a trust which you are to discharge with the highest and 
noblest sense of responsibility which you can attain. People have had 
in the past an idea, and many think still, that they have the right to use 
the service, the brains, the physical strength of the child, as a mere 
adjunct to the family —a source of income. Even forthe sake of appeas- 
ing hunger in the home, I say no father, no mother, has a right to sacri- 
tice the future of the child, so that in the years to come the child shall 
feel, ‘‘I have not had half an opportunity to become what was possible 
for me.” 

You have no right, you have not the shadow of a shade of right, to 
coerce, to compel the child into the shape of your own vagaries, your 
own fancies, your own Whims. Parents who look over their lives will 
see plainly that the yes or no given to their children was, frequently, not 
a matter of-calm, deliberate judgment, but merely one of thoughtless 
impulse. 

Some years ago, I heard a man say proudly, ‘‘ My father took no non- 
sense from his boys; if they did not mind at once, he promptly knocked 
them down.” 

What right have father or mother, merely as a matter of impulse or 
whim, to exact this or that, and then compel the child at any extremity 
to meet their peculiar notions ? This is barbarism, not civilization. It 
is unworthy of men and women. You have the right only to study the 
nature of your child, and try to find what is best for its development. 
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Let the child understand that it is not your notion only, but that you 
are always trying to find out what is for his good. Then it will learn to 
respect you, even though it may differ with you in judgment. 

The matter of punishment has been carried to the extreme of barbar- 
ism, and I think the saying attributed to Solomon—which Solomon 
could never have been the author of, if he was half as wise as he was 
reputed — ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” has been the cause of no 
end of child abuse and of unhappy homes, A thousand times more chil- 
dren have been ruined by the rod than by the lack of it. You have no 
right to punish a child merely because you feel like it. And here again 
parents will confess that they have been in the habit of punishing chil- 
dren nnder the impulse of anger, out of personal spite, not as the result 
of calm persuasion.that they were conferring on the child a benefit. If 
we bind them by the tie of love, they will stay by us as long as they 
can; but if by any other bonds, they will snap them as soon as they can. 

A healthy body, a sane mind, ability to earn one’s own living, a knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, love for father and mother that shall be death- 
less, a happy memory of a happy chiidhood, the ideal of a manhood that 
makes service of one’s age the noblest thing to be dreamed, a conse¢ra- 
tion to the highest ideal of God, trust in Him, a faith that can walk 
serenely out into the dark, a manhood, a womanhood, self-poised, 
independent, able to walk alone, —is not this the ideal? That is the 
right of every child, and the only right we have over the child is the 
right of bestowing this. 

The man or woman who reads this little story of ‘‘One Day” I am sure 
will be the better for the perusal. M. J. SAVAGE. 


III. —A RABBIS CRITICISM. 


“One Day; A Tale of the Prairies,’ by Elbert Hubbard, is a short 
story in four chapters, which, though it can be perused with ease within 
half an hour’s time, supplies an abundance of food for reflection. 

The writer belongs undoubtedly to the realistic school. He photo- 
graphs things and persons with an accuracy which reminds one of the 
descriptions for which Emil Zola has earned such deserved renown. 
The author presents facts and allows the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. And what conclusions! We behold a religion parading under 
the name of Christianity, a bundle of superstitions, in comparison with 
which the paganism of the ancient Roman farmers was sublime truth. 
We see the principal persons of the story innocently living up to doctrines 
which, instead of humanizing, brutalize them. A preacher is intro- 
duced; he is apparently a hypocrite, but in fact, even he is sincere and 
believes thoroughly in his mission. Ifthe premises from which he starts 
are right, his conclusions are infallibly correct. If God is indeed in the 
habit of speaking through the mouth of chosen servants, why should 
He not speak as well through him, the preacher, and why should the 
preacher, doubt that his most absurd utterances are divine truth? 
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Every person in the little narrative is, indeed, acting in accordance 
with his conscience, and yet their deeds lead to the death of a lovely 
girl, and what is worse, they agonize her without pity in the very hour 
of death. Can it be true, then, that conscience is a divine voice in 
man? Is it not rather the product of our surroundings? 

A ponderous thought is cast out to the reflection of the reader when 
the little heroine says that the Bible is not a very nice book to read, that 
‘“‘ Little Women” is a much better one. Indeed, the Bible may be a 
valuable piece of literature for the scholar, but the child is right, it is 
no book for children. If the halo of divine authorship were taken from 
it, if Bible reading were not forced upon the devotee as one of his duties 
to God, that book would not be praised so much by those who under- 
stand least of it. Although a fiction, the character of the little heroine 
is real, Thousands of children, like her, reject the Bible and cannot 
understand how God could act as He is described therein to have acted. 
As it is held to be sacrilegious to utter doubt, they finally yield, and, in 
the end, many come to glorify the book, sincerely or hypocritically, with 
the rest. 

Authors are in the habit of killing their heroes whenever they do not 
know what to do with them, and so the author of ‘‘ One Day” does not 
hesitate to remove his heroine by death from the stage. In fact, how- 
ever, such a child’s life would have been an impossibility amidst her 
surroundings. Hardly anybody understood her; hardly anybody had 
a conception of the fine nature of the girl; they could not understand 
why she loved books; they could not understand her yearning for love. 
Rather than to live in surroundings in which our own finer spirit is sup- 
pressed, not exactly by conscious cruelty and brutality, but by ignorance, 
it is far better to die, because such life is not life. 

These are some of the thoughts which the little volume stimulates. 
It is herewith heartily recommended to thoughtful readers. 

SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF BRONSON ALCOTT.* 

To the ordinary reader there will be question why two volumes should 
be given to the memory of a man whose chief distinction is often taken 
to be that he was the father of ‘Little Women.” But to the student of 
the conflicting forces that have made the life of the nineteenth century, 
and now in its closing years are becoming more and more definable, it 
will be plain that the chief apostle in the transcendental movement in 
New England, and the co-founder with Emerson of the Concord School 
of Philosphy, has claim and place all his own, and need borrow no dis- 
tinction from his gifted daughter. The volumes are much more than 
the life of a man. They are not only the interior history of an epoch, 
but of a history which can never again repeat itself, since the conditions 


*« A. Bronson Alcott, His Life and Philosophy,” by F. B. Sanborn and William T. 
Harris. Two vols., 12mo0; pp. 354, 325; price, $3.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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that made it have passed away forever. In no generation to come are we 
likely to see a man pass from peddling to transcendental philosophy with 
an ease and simplicity impossible out of New England. In Alcott’s case 
the transition included experimental acquaintance with every ism that 
showed its face; each one welcomed, questioned, the replies weighed 
and sifted, and the guest either given such place as his merits demanded 
or calmly shown the door. To go one’s way indifferent to these voices 
would have seemed to Alcott the wilful disregard of great opportunities. 
That while he listened, the world went by, poverty hampered every plan 
and movement, and every path he attempted to open ended in a bog, 
made no difference. Absorbed as any Hindoo devotee, he went his way, 
oblivious to what the world calls natural claims, and equally so to the 
humorous side of the situation. That his plans were carried out or any 
of his hopes realized, he owed to the devoted woman who shared his 
life, provided as she could for family needs, and retained her faith in the 
qualities and purpose of her most irresponsible partner. It speaks 
much for the real nature and intrinsic value of these qualities, that his 
sincerity was never suspected and that his old age held only honor. 

The son of a Connecticut farmer, born into all the ruggedness and 
deprivation of that period of adjustment following directly upon the 
Revolutionary war, his birth having been in 1799, he was unable to 
secure the college education for which he longed. Instead of this there 
came to him an experience lasting exactly four years, and bringing with 
it an education which no college on earth could have given. It was the 
custom of the day and for a generation later for many educated young 
men to teach school or act for a time as private tutors in the Southern 
states, and in the autumn of 1818 Bronson Alcott went to Virginia hop- 
ing to find a school near Norfolk. Nothing there could be obtained, 
and he was forced to earn a living by peddling almanacs, tinware, and 
small articles about the streets of Norfolk, and finally in the surround- 
ing counties, returning home after six months’ absence with a new suit 
of clothes and eighty dollars in money, a sum for that time of fabulous 
possibilities. He went south again later with a younger brother, 
writing home a characteristic description of their work. 

Father and mother, how do you think we look? Like two awkward, poor, unpolished, 
dissipated, homespun, begging, tugging Yankee peddlers? No, this is not the case 
with your sons. By people of breeding and respectability they are treated with polite- 
ness and gentility; and if they are sometimes treated with contempt by the low vul- 
gar class of the community, it is then not worth minding. For my part I can make 
peddling in Virginia as respectable as any other business. I take much pleasure in 
travelling, and in conversing with the Virginians, observing their different habits, man- 
ners, customs, etc,; and I am conscious that it is of great advantage to me in many 
points of view. 

The four years that followed had no success like that of the first one. 
On the contrary they are a tissue of failure, debt, remorse, and countless 
experiments in new methods of propitiating fortune. The chapter of 
these adventures is one of the most entertaining ones in the book. 
From it Alcott emerged penniless but rich in experience, and with man- 
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ners caught from the distinguished southerners who had been attracted 
by this most unique of peddlers and given him the entry to their houses. 
The first effect of such society was to make him feel that he, too, could 
live without labor, but stern necessity taught him better, and the 
Quakers of North Carolina, among whom he spent some time, clinched 
the lesson, and also revived his faith in the ‘‘ inner light,” for some time 
, obscured in his wanderings. 

It was at this time that his theories as to education and what might be 
done to bring the public schoo! up to its proper function, took shape in 
his mind, and he began work in this direction in the miserable village 
school of his boyhood. So marked were the results of his system of 
teaching that the Boston Recorder in 1827 pronounced his school ‘“ the 
best in the state and perhaps in.the United States itself.’ In the 
autobiography of Rev. Samuel J. May, there is full description, under 
date of 1827, of the school and its master, ‘“‘ the American Pestalozzi,” 
as he was then called. ‘*‘ He seemed to mea born sage and saint,’ wrote 
Mr. May, and a strong friendship grew up between the two men. Visi- 
tors came from many points, and though the neighbors doubted and 
questioned and even talked of another school on more sensible plans, 
they were impressed by the attention it excited, and bore with the new 
type of teaching longer than might have been expected. 

The friendship of Mr. May and his visits brought the young teacher 
into relation with many new and valuable friends, first of all the 
woman who in 1830 became his wife, the youngest sister of Samuel J. 
May. It was very shortly after their marriage that Mrs. Alcott wrote to 
this brother: ‘* My husband is the perfect personification of modesty and 
moderation. I am not sure that we shall not blush into obscurity and 
contemplate into starvation.’’ The life of their famous daughter gives 
some episodes that show fulfilment of this doubt; butthe end atoned for 
intermediate lapses. 

In the ten years that followed, free thought fought one of the hardest 
battles New England has known. Emerson had delivered his famous 
address before the Cambridge divinity students and resigned the pulpit 
he could not honestly fill, and the first wave of the transcendental move- 
ment made itself felt, to the horror of the orthodox and the disgust even 
of conservative Unitarians. Social reform and the anti-slavery movement 
were part of the new thought, odious in the eyes of reputable Bostoners. 
Naturally Mr. Alcott’s Boston school, at first looked upon with great 
favor, went from bad to worse, and was at last given up, the family mov- 
ing to Concord, and thus laying the foundation for incidents of the story 
which later was to bring fame and fortune. Then followed years of 
which the humor is summed up in Miss Alcott’s sketch of *‘ Fruitlands,”’ 
but the real tragedy of which could have been written by the patient, 
always overworked mother. Had her husband possessed one gleam of 
humor he would have realized the wild absurdity of many of his experi- 
ments; but he revelled in newness, and he had, moreover, absolute faith 
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in his own conception of life, a conception of which he talked with a 
power and enthusiasm that carried away listeners as critical as Parker 
and Emerson. ‘ The man talks like an angel,’’ wrote Emerson, and this 
charm finds record at many points. 

Later came the strenuous anti-slavery days, the mobbing of Garrison, 
and all the shameful truckling and yielding which Boston would fain 
forget but may not. Through it all Alcott’s courage was high, and he 
longed to go through the South on a mission to the slaveholders, who, 
he felt, if once properly argued with, must admit the wrong and injus- 
tice of their course. In these days his daughter Louisa wrote of him: 
‘His dress was neat and poor. He looked cold and thin as an icicle, 
but serene as God.” A visit to England had been made. He had pub- 
lished his ‘* Tablets,’ and carried on a series of ‘‘ conversations ”’ in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, in the meantime hiring as day laborer on the farms 
about him, seeking in this way to earn the living which failed him in 
any other. 

With the opening of the Concord School of Philosophy came the first 
demonstration that his methods were in the least practicable. He had 
passed through the extremity of poverty, never losing confidence that in 
the end all would be well, nor does one find it possible to judge this 
most unworldly of human beings by any ordinary law. He possessed 
every sense but common sense, and his purity of life and thought, his 
high standard and absolute truthfulness, compelled not only respect but 
almost veneration, even when his absurdities were most palpable. 
Though driven from his Boston school by bigots who thought he was 
teaching heresy and sacrilege, his influence had steadily increased, and 
young men listened to him eagerly, many a life owing to him its first 
real understanding of spiritual needs and-forces. Notable among these 
is Dr. William T. Harris, whose summary of Alcott’s philosophy, with 
personal reminiscences, occupies a third of the second volume. 

To Mr. Harris, as to many others, he seems to have stood as the type 
of an ancient Hebrew prophet with a mingling of the Greek idealism. It 
is certain that he represented one of the strongest spiritual forces of his 
time, and that in both his prose and poetry there are -passages that de- 
serve and must have steady remembrance and power. 

To comprehend the man more fully it is necessary to read the life of 
Louisa Alcott, adding to Mr. Sanborn’s work the countless side lights 
thrown by her own recollections and impressions, accepting the ideal of 
his life as to him the only reality, and still permitting to ourselves the 
smile with which we mvet the follies of those we love. 

The beautiful volumes are history no less than biography, and as such 
must be on the shelves of every student of the underlying forces more 
potent in the making of history than any fact its pages in the past have 
held. With the new method in historical studies, comes the need of 
such work as the present, and it is certain that in the history still to be 
made, a life like this will find its rightful place. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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CHRIST THE ORATOR.* 

** Christ the Orator is a most suggestive book — brilliant, unique, up- 
lifting. May its distribution be as wide as the earth.” — Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage, D. D. 

This strong criticism of ‘* Christ the Orator,’’ coming from the well- 
known preacher and platform lecturer, Dr. Talmage, expresses in a nut- 
shell the merits of this remarkable work, It is in truth a most sugges- 
tive, brilliant, unique, and uplifting book, and since it is an interesting 
exposition of deep, original, and important truths, it ought to be read by 
every man and woman in the world; as the Brooklyn divine suggests, 
‘* May its distribution be as wide as the earth.” We were among the 
number who were attracted by the author’s partial presentation of this 
great subject in the North American Review, and when we took up the 
book, ‘* Christ the Orator,”” we expected to find simply that essay more 
elaborated; but what was our surprise to discover very little trace of the 
original essay, all its best thoughts being merged imperceptibly into a 
profound treatise covering two hundred twelve pages of most thought- 
ful matter. This book lies on our table as we write. 

Its title has a fascination, and yet in the minds of some it might 
awaken an antagonistic spirit, because they cannot see, at first thought, 
the reason why Christ should be called an orator. He is not an orator, 
but a Saviour or a God, some will doubtless say before reading the 
author’s explanation. Others, as they read the title, exclaim: ‘* What is 
‘Christ the Orator?’ Whatis the nature of the book? Is it a novel, 
aromance ?” Itis not a novel, and yet it is being read by many with 
more interest and more frequently than are most novels of high literary 
standard. A president of an educational college declares, ‘‘I have read 
‘Christ the Orator’ all through, and am now reading it again.”” Many 
ladies and gentlemen have said, ‘* We have found it such interesting and 
profitable reading that we are now reading it for the fourth time; itis so 
fascinating we cannot help reading it.” 

If it is not a novel, then what is it? Is it an oration? or a lecture 
after the pattern of Ingersoll’s lectures on Shakespeare and Abraham 
Lincoln? Notexactly. It appears to us to be something entirely new 
in literature. Some have called it ‘a monograph,” and this comes very 
near to what it is. 

It is very important that we should understand at the outset the 
object and nature of this most important treatise; for some may con- 
demn the book from its title without reading it at all. And yet the title 
is a very good one, and contains the germ of the monograph; but we 
must interpret the title according to the annexed accessory quotations, 
‘* Ecce orator,”’ and ‘‘ Never man spake like this man ’’; also the exposi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Logos,” in the second chapter of the book. The author is 
evidently anxious that he should not be interpreted as saying of his own 
authority that Christ is an orator, but he claims that Christ’s apostles 


*“ Christ the Orator, or Never Man spake like this Man,” by Rev. T. Alexander Hyde. 
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and the men and women of His day applied this title to Him; also that 
it is contained in the word Logos, which in apostolic times signified 
both vonrés and 6 phros, both mind or thought, and speech or expression, 
Logos being frequently used in the sense of ‘*‘ orator.’”? This, then, will 
be a treatise on Christ as an orator, some readers will now exclaim, and 
we shall find the author endeavoring to prove that Christ employed all 
kinds of rhetorical artifices to win souls to God. Here again such will 
be disappointed; for the author expressly gives not the popular and 
erroneous definition of oratory, but its true definition, such as the great- 
est masters of eloquence of ancient and modern times have given, and 
such as he ciearly formulates in his great book, ‘‘ The Natural System of 
Elocution and Oratory.” 

Mr. Hyde defines ‘‘ oratory” as “soul force.” The orator is a man 
who endeavors to impress his mind and heart with vivid force upon 
other souls. Thought and expression are only conceivably separate. 
Vocal tones, gestures, and words are an index of the soul. Words are 
simply crystallized thoughts. There is no word that does not convey an 
idea or a feeling, and thoughts are clouds and shadows of mentality 
until expressed in words or vocal signs. A perfect soul is like a perfect 
circle, the pulsations of the mind, the vocal beats of the voice, form- 
ing the rim of the circle. Separate thought from expression and you 
have only half circles or segments. A perfect man with imperfect ex- 
pression is absurd. Either Christ was not perfect, or else He was an 
orator in the true sense of the word. If He was not an orator, what 
term shall we apply more reverential to Him? Our sense of fitness 
would be shocked if we conceived that His method of speech was in- 
elegant, negligent, slovenly, or ungrammatical, or that His voice had no 
greater compass than a fireside conversational voice or that of a class- 
room instructor; then it would be utterly impossible for Him to address 
fifty thousand or one hundred thousand people, as His audiences must 
have numbered in populous Palestine. It is a sight that the world has 
yet to witness, a man with a feeble voice addressing a vast multitude in 
the open air. 

The author proves conclusively, if we approach the subject without 
preconceived notions, not only that Christ was an orator, but that He 
was the most perfect orator in the world. Now it must be evident that 
any book which unfolds the oratorical characteristics of Christ, His 
methods of speech, rhetoric, His vocal tones, gestures, etc., and the 
effects which His speeches produced, will be of great utility to the 
preacher, who should be glad to learn the methods of his great Master. 
Every school in the world whose aim is to prepare men for the sacred 
ministry, or for any profession where speech is required, should use 
some such book as this as a text book. It is simply preposterous to 
send men forth to preach without preparation according to the methods 
of the greatest Preacher in the world. 

Every man and woman should be interested in learning everything in 
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regard to the world’s greatest moral teacher, — how He spoke, how He 
looked, what words He used, how He acted, and what effect He pro- 
duced on the men of His day. Our age, which spends so much time in 
reading the private correspondence and domestic traits of the great men 
of the world, will surely be interested in learning even the humblest 
characteristic of the Saviour. This shoula be an incentive to the study 
of the book, but the author reveals a greater necessity, for he asserts 
and proves with strong arguments that the New Testament cannot be 
truly comprehended unless the Master’s style is understood, and attrib- 
utes many of the divisions in the church to misinterpretations of 
Christ’s oratorical expressions. Yet important as this side of the sub- 
ject seems, one will miss the whole spirit of the book, if he carries away 
the thought that Mr. Hyde has written his work simply to impress the 
men of his day with Christ’s power as an orator in the popular sense of 
the word. That is not the aim of his work, as embodied in the term 
orator in its true meaning, which elucidates a far more vital and inter- 
esting conception of Christ—a conception which if the author would only 
some day carry it into the doctrines of Christianity would threw a mar- 
vellous light upon very obscure truths and would revive an intellectual 
activity in the theologicol world akin to the famous controversies of the 
Alexandrian schools, when the doctrine of the Logos became the rally- 
ing standard of Hellenic philosophy and Hebrew revelation. 

We sincerely hope that the author will develop, in a series of essays for 
publication, some of the points which he touches uponand suggests as hav- 





ing a relation to the origin of the world and its various forms of life, and 
explain why it is necessary that there should be an incarnation of God. 
This vital and wondrous conception of Christ which runs like a golden 
sunbeam along the pages of his book and casts its bright lustre on every 
subject is, ‘‘ that Christ is the expression of all life.” He is the Orator 
of the universe, the eloquent one that was with God, that was God, and 
by whom were all things made (John i. 2, 3). Mr. Hyde maintains 
that all creation and progress have developed upon lines of expression. 
The more perfect the animal life, the more perfect the expression; that 
a revelation of God must come through expression, and man being the 
most perfect in expression is a fit medium through which God can com- 
municate His truth; that the most perfect human is the nearest to God; 
hence the incarnation is possible to a perfect man. The divine and 
human can meet in perfect expression. The expressional side of nature 
culminates in Christ, and the expressional side of God finds an outlet to 
all humanity in Christ as the Logos, or the expression of God. Christ 
is therefore the speaking God, the Orator of human and divine truth to 
the world. 

To read this book aright, one must keep his mind open to this great 
idea, or he will fail to comprehend the author’s meaning. When Mr. 
Hyde represents Christ as having employed the oratorical method of 
teaching His truths, and that this method is what separates Christianity 
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from all other religions and gives her the promise of eternal youth and 
final victory, he means that Christ was the expression of God, and that 
in calling upon men to take Him, He was offering to them God as truly 
as He could be expressed in human flesh. Mr. Hyde declares that Christ 
employed a different method from the world’s great teachers; for these 
offered their knowledge, but He offered Himself. ‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
““T and my Father are one.”’ 
sion of the Father. The author has mastered a very intricate subject, 


That is, Christ was the image or expres- 


and presented it in a light that seems reasonable and in touch with mod- 
ernthought. The following extract embodies in the splendid style of its 
author, what we have tried so imperfectly to give; observe how well the 
author presents his idea of Christ’s method of feeding the religious in- 
stincts of man. It is a personal or oratorical method. He says: — 

Ten thousand sages to-day with loud voices are extolling knowledge and declaring 
that the salvation of the world depends upon uniformity of law and breadth of ideas. 
They gather knowledge from every shell upon the seashore, and every ripple in the 
age-decaying strata of the mountains, from every wind-blown seed and every jelly- 
flake that clings to the hard sea-rock, and swelling into lofty egotism in the midst of 
discovery, invention, and Alpine heights of knowledge, exclaim, ‘‘ We are the masters 
of the world.” But as age after age and generation after generation glides by, and 
knowledge seems powerless to solve the problems of the race, and great philosophers 
and scientists, rich in learning and wisdom, pass away and are forgotten, they begin 
to wonder why the world still clings to its great religious instructor— Christ. Again 
and again they prophesied that Christ’s truths would lose their hold on the human 
race, but still His truths are a living force. If they had studied deeply the difference 
between Christ’s method of imparting truth and that of the world’s great scholars, 
they would never have made any such prophecy. Jesus has taken hold of the only per- 
manent element in soul-building — the living contact of soul with soul. The world’s 
teachers exclaimed: “ Here is knowledge; take it and make yourselves better.” Jesus 
cried : “‘ Here am I, take Me. Make yourselves better by appropriating personality. 
As I feed upon the Father, even so ye should feed upon Me.” That is, Christ chose 
the orator’s method. 

Another great truth, subsjdiary to the above, yet of much importance 
as affecting some of the most vital doctrines of Christianity, is his pres- 
entation of his theory of inspiration and provision for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. He maintains that Christ was not only an orator in the sense of 
communicating thought, but that He contemplated from the beginning 
the founding of a kingdom of expression to carry on Yis work after His 
death; that the church is this kingdom, and its charter the commission 
to preach the gospel to all the world; that with the view of founding 
such a kingdom of expression, Christ acted and spoke in such a way as 
to make that kingdom possible; that the fragmentary condition of the 
Scriptures is not an argument against their inspiration, but proves them 
to be from the same hand that made the world. How beautifully he 
expresses this thought: — 

There is a deep plan in the nature and condition of the truths of Jesus thus handed 
down to the ages. It is a proof of their divine utterance, since the revelation of spir- 
itual truth thus imparted is by the same method by which all truth has come from 
God. Look at the stars as they revolve in unfathomable splendor in the heavens, and 
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where is the eye that can detect asystem of astronomy? There is a system, but it does 

not appear in full glory; the mind of man studies the movements, arrangement, and 
% ey: position of the stars, and makes a system to answer the wants and limitations of his 
nature. As the plough turns up the soil, or the earthqnake breaks the mountains, or 
the volcano sends forth the lava, or the sea recedes and reveals the ocean’s strata, there 
is no system of geology painted in the rocks or printed on the sands or beaten by 
the waves along the seashore. Only the fossils, the tracery of forgotten vegetation, 
the life-struggle of animals now departed, the impressions of marine shells, the 
clay skeletons of defunct birds and reptiles appear to man’s observation, are col- 
lected and classified, and man’s intellect forms the systems of geology. So with 
every branch of knowledge ; God gives the truths in wild, luxuriant growth, in alpha- 
bets of simplicity, and man’s intellect unites and classifies and makes the system. 
Ought it to be otherwise in the domain of spiritual truth? Should God depart from 
His wise method in the natural world, and encourage spiritual sloth and! idleness by 
giving a perfect and well-arranged system of spiritual truth ? Is it not more in ac- 
cordance with divine wisdom and foresight to scatter truth abundantly, like stars in 
the firmament or shells on the seashore, over the spiritual horizon,and let men gather, 
observe, and classify them to meet the necessities of theirown limited nature? Cer- 
tainly that has been the method of divine revelation. The Son of God came upon the 
earth and uttered truth as the occasion and the need of men demanded, and these iso- 
lated truths are remembered and recorded by His hearers for future edification. 

To unfold the great thoughts which this work elucidates, would re- 
quire more space than can be given to a review. We could cover two 
hundred twelve pages without presenting these truths so vividly and 
concisely as the author expresses them in his book. For notwith- 
standing in some places the book has an air of expansion or flights of 
oratory, yet when we examine these passages, we find them full of deep, 
beautiful, and original thoughts. The author does not deal in vague 
generalities, but proves his opinions at every stage by deep insight into 
human nature, profound exegetical skill, and thorough knowledge of his 
subject. We can easily perceive what great labor he must have put 
forth to write upon such subjects, for there is hardly a shred of informa- 
tion upon many of the topics treated. Although his style flows easily 
and reveals a mind of keen and clear thought, yet his skilful use of the 
sayings of Christ, and others that have a bearing upon this subject, 
reveals that he must have gathered and selected them with great care 
and studious application. As the material contained in this volume 
could not have been obtained from encyclopedias or Biblical concord- 
ances, it must have been gleaned by a direct and careful reading of the 
Bible with reference to the original Greek and Hebrew. 

It is this profound exegetical knowledge which leads one to suspect 
that Mr. Hyde may have material which he has not made use of in his 
volume. If any one wishes to enter the field of opposition to the truths 
of this book, it will not do to attack it by mere general declamation, the 
work has such an undoubted groundwork of fact and argument. Per- 
sonally, I differ from some things which Mr. Hyde has written, but 
a + there is such a wonderful helpfulness, earnestness, and conviction about 
the volume, taken as a whole, that one gets the impression that the author 
is right, and that in proportion as his book is read and truly digested 
will there be a clearer understanding of Christ’s teaching and power. 
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The one Man of all the centuries is here presented with a vigor and 
grasp of thought and diction, Miltonic in splendor, and yet so simple 
and natural, that one cannot help the exclamation: ‘*‘ This is the Christ. 
He truly lives and speaks again.’’ As we read, we see Him moving from 
city to city, followed by vast throngs so dense that they trod one upon 
another. Think of an orator who was followed day by day for years by 
such large assemblies, and you are ready to say that the author is right, 
—no one but Christ, the expressional side of God, the Orator of the 
universe, could draw such immense audiences, 

Then, again, see the multitude of great truths Mr. Hyde has treated 
in the compass of two hundred twelve pages: ‘* Ecce Orator,”’ ‘ Ex- 
‘First Dramatic Scene on Earth,’ ‘* The Orator 
of Nature,” ‘“‘ Fulfilment of Prophecy,” ‘ Logos,” ‘Study of Christ’s 
Oraterical Style Necessary to Interpret Scripture,” ‘* Laws of Oratorical 
Interpretation,” ‘‘ Psychological Elements of Power,’ ‘* His Wit,” 
** Oratorical Battles,” ‘* Soul Qualities,” ‘‘ Profound and Popular Quali- 
’ “Personal Appearance of Christ,’ ‘‘ His Elocution, Voice, and 
Gesture,” ‘‘ Christ Addresses Vast Audiences, Fifty Thousand or More,” 
** His Oratorical Style,” ‘‘ General Methods of His Oratory,” ‘* Circuit of 
His Preaching,’ ‘‘ His Great Orations,”’ ‘‘ Never Man Spake like this 
Man,” ‘‘ The Greatest Power in the World,” “The Kingdom of Expres- 
sion,” ** The Charter of the Kingdom,” ‘‘ The Fragmentary Condition of 
the Scriptures,” ‘* A Wonderful Provision.” 

In conclusion it must be said, after a careful study of its pages, that 
“Christ the Orator”’’ is one of the most remarkable books of our age, 
not only in regard to its excellent literary style, but in its original pres- 
entation of the third side of our Lord’s nature, the expressional —a 
much neglected and yet a most important side. That great minds before 
Mr. Hyde’s time have failed to treat this subject does not militate 
against its importance, but only reveals how much alive are the men of 
our age in their search for truth. It was necessary in the progress of 
religious thought that this idea of Christ, as the Orator of life, should 
be unfolded, and like evolution and other great truths, it has been 


” 


pression Supreme, 


ties,’ 


. caught and elaborated by an able scholar in touch with the vital truths 


of his day. ‘‘Christ the Orator,” is so important, so interesting, so 
helpful, and so pregnant with rich thought, it casts such an effulgence 
of light upon the obscure and dark treasures of human knowledge, and 
is such a masterpiece of brilliant, dramatic writing, that we heartily 
echo the words of the great preacher, Dr. Talmage, “‘ May its distribu- 
tion be as wide as the earth.” Puitie H. Harcu. 


AN APOCALYPSE OF LIFE.* 
A famous Englishman recently said, ‘‘ America has not produced any- 
thing in a literary way excepting occasional efforts, and will not fora 


*“ An Apocalypse of Life,’”’ by W. T. Cheney. Price, cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, 
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hundred years to come.”’ It is to be regretted that a glossary was not 
supplied with this speech, for it is left to our imaginations to define 
what an ‘ occasional effort” is. I suppose that an o. e. is a production 
thrown off during a debauch; essays written hot, in a single night, after 
the ball is over, and finished as the sun peeps up from behind the hills; 
suggestions by a friend elaborated into a quarto at odd hours, or poems 
written to order while you wait. If we had space, we might name sey- 
eral American books that are not occasional efforts. I will simply men- 
tion one, ** An Apocalypse of Life.” 

Literary palates that crave only ‘“ Mellin’s Food” will have to look 
farther; here is strong meat for men. Some people are by nature 
hopeful; death, or the sure prospect of death, serves only to lift high the 
torch of hope —so here. In the preface the author says, ‘* This book 
He need not have 


was born out of heart yearnings and soul longings.” 


made this statement; the discerning reader quickly discovers the fact. 
The spirit of a strong man, one who feels intensely, runs through the 
pages; the spirit of a man capable of what Goethe calls the divine pas- 
sion. Great books are not always born of great intellects, but they come 
from hearts that have experienced, souls that have battled with the ter- 
rible facts of life. 

Dante made a “ personally-conducted ”’ tour through the lower regions 
with the shade of Virgil as his guide. In ‘‘ An Apocalypse of Life”’ the 
author takes us on a journey through the higher realms, guided by an 
angel of light. The writer describes his sensations, his feelings, tells 
what he saw, what he heard, and whom he met, and the sympathetic 
reader will feel the same experiences. The story is a celestial romance, 
told with a most vivid earnestness. 

The question is often asked, Will love between the sexes exist in 
heaven? In this book, Mr. Cheney answers the interrogation. He also 
answers a good many other questions, and throws his illuminating search- 
light on many themes that are of vital interest to all men and women 
who think, hope, feel, aspire and love. ELBERT HUBBARD. 


KORADINE LETTERS. 


The message of a good book is like a breeze of truth fresh-blown from 
heavenly fields, and should sweep the heartstrings of the world. Sucha 
message is to be found in “‘ Koradine Letters,”’ a book written by two in- 
spired women of the new age, Dr. Alice B. Stockham and Lida Hood Tal- 
bot.* Their theme is the unfolding life of a young girl who is put into 
a school where she can grow as the flowers grow, developing the deep- 
ening tints, the dainty grace, the delicious perfume of an untrammelled, 
full-blossomed womanhood. Koradine is first sent to ‘‘ Austeren Semi- 
nary,” the austere, methodical, cut-and-dried rule kind of a school, 
where cramming is a virtue, and a superficial plastering of accomplish- 








* Published by Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Price $2.25. 
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ments one of the fine arts. This is the typical school where intellect is 
worshipped and soul remains an unknown quantity. 

But a happy inspiration seizes the minds of a few earnest thinkers, y 
and Koradine, among others, is transferred to ‘‘ Gerlsenbois Hail.’’ The 
intent of this new and true educative method is well defined in the words 
of one of the founders in an opening address to the students. 

“You are here to discover,” said he. ‘ Discover what? Yourselves, who you are, 
what you are, and your relationship to alllife. You are seeking new lands, to discover 
their resources and study their language. In this journey of self development you wil! 
discover islands in the sea of your souls, and open up the lands of Innocence and Igno- 
rance, which abound in marvellous gems that await but the conscious touch of knowl- 
edge to shine and sparkle.” 

This is the keynote of the Arcadian system of education, the basis on 
which is founded ‘*‘Gerlsenbois Hall.” For a study of its methods, a 
hint of its wonderful results, and an insight into its glorious possibili- 
ties, read “‘ Koradine Letters.”’ 

To girls and boys this book will seem at once an old friend. The 
letters, frolicsome and natural, thoughtful and wondering at times, or 
racy and sparkling as a mountain brook, make Koradine at once and for- 
ever the type of an ideal to be educed from the realm of the great possi- 
ble that lies in each individual soul. As a book itis one of the fair out- 
blossomings of the new creative tide of thought that pours steadily into 
this century, and finds its outlet in all receptive or plastic mind-chan- 
nels. The charm and style of the language are nature’sown. The book 
is crisp, bright, inspiring,-tender, and beautiful. Its authors are to be 
warmly congratulated on the happy naturalness of their story-telling. 
Here is a bit of skilful word-weaving: — 

Just then Tommy [who is blind] came around the house, and Jack gave him his seat 
on the low chair near me; he put out his hand and touched my head. “ Ah, I thought 
it was Koradine.” ‘ Why did you think so?” asked Elizabeth. “Oh!” he answered, 
gently as usual, ‘I can scarcely tell: I think in the same way that I know when the 
sun comes from undera cloud or shines after the night.’ . . . Hugh said: “* Tom, they 
have just been talking over the success that they believe comes from thoughtfulness 
for others, that it would not only make a person’ — catching a warning glance from 
Alice —‘“ healthy and wise, but wealthy as well. What do you think about it?” 
“ Why, I never thought about it; but I shouldn’t wonder if it is true, for it would surely 
make one rich inside, and we have been led to see how different things appear from that 
which is, Thoughtfulness, kindness, and love, and all these make me think of what 
Koradine read to me in ‘ Sir Gibbie’ yesterday. It said he had no notions of honesty 
—he knew nothing about it; that is, being it, living it so perfectly, he did not have to 
think about it; so it seems to me if one is kind and good he acts it all the time, he does 
not think to think about it, he is it, and that is all there is to it.” 


To all classes this book bears a message, because it gives an insight 
into life from the standpoint of young and old. To the thoughtful it is 
suggestive, to the thoughtless it is formative. It is a telescope that can 
be adjusted to every range of vision. It is a pure globe crystal that “ ¥4 
mirrors the divinity of humanity. Read it and ‘‘pass on as bread at 
sacrament.”’ HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 
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WomMEN WAGE-EARNERS.* 


The most valuable work dealing with that phase of present-day econo- 
mic problems which effect women as wage-earners has recently appeared 
from the pen of Helen Campbell. It is largely an amplification of the 
magnificent papers which Mrs. Campbell contributed to the first six 
issues of THE ARENA of last year. 

Probably no person has made so careful and exhaustive a study of this 
subject as the author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty ”’; while her experience in 
discussing social problems, and the painstaking methods which charac- 
terize all her work and which makes anything from her pen authorita- 
tive, render ‘* Women Wage-Earners ” a work indispensable to students 
of social and economic problems. I think Mrs. Campbell often under- 
states facts, owing to a fear of being regarded as reckless, and there is a 
certain conservative vein in her work which is rarely present in the writ- 
ing of reformers or those whose sympathies are with the wage-earners. 

After a summary of the past in a thoughtful chapter entitled ‘“‘ A 
Look Backward,” Mrs. Campbell, proceeds to discuss woman as a wage- 
earner in the colonial period, from which she passes to an examination 
of women in factories and the rise and growth ef trade up to the present 
time. This brings us to present-day conditions, which are set forth in 
chapters dealing with women wage-earners in Great Britain, Continen- 
tal Europe, and America, As the work is written especially for our 
people, the subject as it relates to the United States receives the most 
extended notice. Chapters dealing with the ‘*‘ Present Wage Rates” in 
the United States, ‘‘ Generai Conditions among Wage-Earning Women in 
the United States,’ and ‘*‘ General Conditions in the Western States’ are 
of special value. The last two chapters of the work, which deal with 
“Specific Evils and Abuses in Factory Life and General Trade” and 
‘*Remedies and Suggestions,”’ are very valuable and helpful. 

B. O. F. 


EssAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DaAy.{ 


Goldwin Smith is a fluent writer, a scholarly gentleman, and a most 
charming apologist for ancient thought and conventional ideas. He is 
preéminent among a class of thinkers who win the applause of conserva- 
tism. Their influence is as pernicious as their adroit advocacy of age- 
long wrong is misleading. Goldwin Smith’s volume on ‘Questions of 
the Day” furnishes an excellent illustration of the methods employed 
by popular apologists for conventionalism. Thisis very noticeable in the 
‘‘ Essay on Woman Suffrage,” in which objections battle-scarred and 
hoary with age, having been advanced against every onward step woman 
rT Women Wage-Earners: Their Past, their Present, and their Future,” by Helen 
Campbell, with an introduction by Professor Richard T. Ely. Cloth; pp. 314; price $1. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

+ “Essays on Questions of the Day,” by Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. Cloth; pp. 360; 
price $2.25. MacMillan & Co., New York. 
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has taken, are again marshalled forth clothed in excellent language, and ov Bs 
presented as if they were real objections or new arguments. 

Professor Smith, after his toilsome endeavors to discourage the onward 
movement of woman suffrage, remembers that in two places women have 
been granted franchise, New Zealand and Wyoming. Hence, he would 
have the rest of the world wait at least ten years to see if the experiment 
is a success before considering the advisability of adopting it. 

Let Wyoming and New Zealand try it, say for ten years. The success of the Wyom- 

ing experiment is publicly proclaimed, and the Universe is exhorted to do likewise, by 
Wyoming, whose voice is now that of the female voters. Private accounts are not so 
favorable. 
And then, after suggesting that at least ten years should elapse before 
other states imitate Wyoming, with that strange inconsistency which 
marks so much of the writings of those who seek to bolster up the broken 
edifice of old-time thought, he proceeds: — 

Nor have the neighboring states, which must have the clearest view of the results, 
been induced to follow the example. 

O consistency, consistency! If you are wise, sister states, you will not 
follow Wyoming’s example for at least ten years, argues our new Daniel; 
and in the next breath, he observes as evidence that woman suffrage is 
not what is claimed for it, that the states adjoining Wyoming have not 
already been induced to follow her example, although they are so near 
they could best observe the working of the experiment. 

EF would mention just here that subsequent events have shown that 
this last observation was unfortunate, for with that ruthless disregard 
for the feelings of pampered apologists for ancient thought and en- 
trenched power w!:ich the West is often accused of exhibiting, Colorado, 
which, it will be remembered, adjoins Wyoming, and therefore, accord- 
ing to Professor Smith, enjoys the best opportunity for obtaining the 
“‘ clearest view’ of results, has recently adopted full franchise for women 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Smith’s essay on ‘‘ Social and Industrial Revolution,’ which also 
appears in this volume, is exactly what one would expect from such a 
thinker. I cannot recommend the work, because, as I have said before, 
I believe that such writers retard progress and in the long run injure 
both those whom they seek to please and the millions whose faces are 
turned toward the dawn. B. 0. F. 


Two INTERESTING BOOKS FROM THE PRESS OF FUNK & WAGNALLS. 
I. SUSTAINED HONOR.* 

The historical matter in this volume pertains to the period embraced 
in the administrations of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. ’ 
The novel which is interwoven with the history adds the charm of 

*** Sustained Honor; A Story of the War of 1812,” by John R. Musick. Illustrated 
with 8 full-page half-tone engravings and 15 other illustrations. Cloth; 12mo; pp. 451; 
gold stamps, ete; price $1.50. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, London, and 
‘Toronto 
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romance, and renders the book fascinating as well as educational. The 
book deals with some of the remote and direct causes of the war of 1812, 
our second war with England. It derives its title, ‘‘ Sustained Honor,’” 
from the victory of the patriotic war party over the partisan peace party. 
It gives a view of the incidents which clustered around, and helped form, 
the events of that time. Highly interesting and amusing is the story 
(Chapter XIII.) of Terrence Malone, an Irish-American, who knocks the 
secretary of the peace party head foremost into his waste-basket, obtains 
subsequent interviews with the President (Madison), gives useful infor- 
mation, and, later, introduces to him John Henry, the Irishman and 
former British spy, whose important disclosures and documents he, 
Henry, sold to the president for fifty thousand pounds, and which more 
immediately led to the declaration of war which had already become 
imminent. 

The volume is altogether too full of bristling historical facts, incidents, 
and narratives, to admit of further description in the limited space given 
to it here. From Fernando Stevens, the hero of the romance in this 
novel, some idea may be derived of the sturdy pioneer life of seventy-five: 
years ago. The book is finely illustrated. 

The forthcoming volumes, ‘‘ Humbled Pride: A Story of the Mexicar 
War,” and * Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion and of Events to 
the Present Day,” 
Historical Novels — in all, twelve volumes, covering the entire history of 


will complete this admirable series of the Columbian 


our country down to date. 


Il. SAMANTHA AT THE WORLD’S FAIR.* 

No intelligent reader can fail to enjoy ‘‘Samantha at the World’s 
Fair.’ This is indeed a book that is able to remove the traces of care 
from the sad countenance and illume it with the broadest of healthy 
smiles. The account of the meeting of Samantha with the Duke of Ver- 
agua is simply irresistible, when she judged that her ‘* curchey wuz jest 
about right,’”’ and when, upon her saluting him “‘in the name of Jones- 
ville and America, the duke bowed so low that ‘if a basin of water had 
been sot on his back it would have run down over his head,”’ The nar- 
rative of Miss Plank, the Chicago boarding-house keeper, with her “ re- 
spectable and agreeable boarders,’’ and her ‘ fiery cook,’ is full of 
human nature and exceedingly droll. The meeting of Samantha with 
the Infanta, the remonstrance of Samantha: ‘I hate to have you smoke, 
Ulaley — [ hate to, like a dog,”’ together with De Grimm’s illustrations of 
the characters, are very effective. Josiah posing as Apolloin his bed 
room, in the middle of the night, the result of a ‘“‘ brown study ”’ in the 
art galleries, the dismay of Samantha, and her adroit management of the 


living ‘‘ statute, 


under which he returned to his rest, is exceedingly 


* “Samantha at the World’s Fair,” by “ Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 
Illustrated with over one hundred artistic and humorous engravings by Baron C. De 


Grimm. 8vo; pp. 700; price, cloth $2.50, half Russia $4.00. Sold only by subscription. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, London, and Toronto. 
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good. Among the illustrations especially good is the artist’s portrayal, 
in aseries of ideal portraits, of Columbus as represented in the minds of 
different nationalities. In fact the book is excellent all the way through 
its seven hundred pages. 

Miss Holley’s books have this sterling feature to recommend them 
above other humorous publications, namely, under the pure fun is a 
strong current of good healthy common sense, and a distinct moral pur- 
pose. Pathos and humor, the grotesque and the ethical, are perfectly 
blended, and while one never tires of her writings they have a cheering 
and elevating effect upon the readers. Next to going to the World’s 
#air is to enjoy it through Samantha’s eyes. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ARENA TO BE PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 

With the March Arena the regular size of the review will be 144 pages 
instead of 128 as heretofore. This will make The Arena the largest monthly 
review published in the English-speaking world. The price of the magazine 
will remain the same. 


OUR MIDWINTER ISSUE. 

This issue of THe ARENA contains 164 pages with the book reviews. 
We believe it will be found one of the most striking and attractive issues of 
our review which has ever appeared. Among some of the special features 
we would mention : — 

I. Union for Practical Progress.— The first paper, setting forth the 
aims and objects of the new movement originated by Tue Arena along the 
line of our paper entitled “ Union for Practical Progress,” appears in this 
issue, from the pen of Rev. Hiram Vrooman, founder of the Baltimore Union 
for Public Good, and brother of Rev. Walter J. Vrooman, who is energeti- 
cally pushing the Arena movement for practical progress. Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington are already responding to the earnest efforts of 
tev. Walter J. Vrooman. The opening notes of the campaign, however, 
have scarcely been sounded. <A glorious awakening of moral forces must 
and will follow. I trust every reader of Tur Arena will carefully peruse 
Rev. Hiram Vrooman’s paper. Other papers and outlines of work will be 
published from month to month. 

II. The Notable Symposium on the Rational Dress Movement in 
America is a feature of this issue. It is profusely illustrated, there being 
fifteen large photogravures illustrating costumes now being worn by well. 
known ladies, who, by their noble independence, are doing more for the 
cause of woman’s freedom in other directions than many conceive. The 
papers in this symposium are able, and will, I believe, do much to further a 
splendid movement. 

III. The Religious Thought Expressed by Browning in his Poetry, 
by Rev. M. J. Savage. This paper, with the remarkably fine portrait of 
Browning which forms the frontispiece of this issue, will make the February 
ARENA particularly interesting to thousands of admirers of the great poet. 
Mr. Savage as the foremost critical thinker among the liberal Unitarian 
clergymen of the world is always interesting, but in this paper he is at his 
best. This contribution is the first of six papers to be prepared by the 
brothers Rev. M. J. Savage and Rev. W. H. Savage, on “ Religious Thought 
Expressed in the Writings of our Later-day Poets.” 

IV. Dr. Washington Gladden, as scholay and lover of his race, stands 
among the foremost Orthodox thinkers of our day. His paper on“ The New 
Bible” is a valuable cortribution to our series of higher criticism papers. 
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Next month we will publish what I regard as the ablest paper which has 
been received for this series. It isfrom the pen of Rev. Frank Buftington 
Vrooman, pastor of the Salem Street Congregational Church of Worcester. 
A fine portrait of Mr. Vrooman will accompany the paper. 

V. Dr. Hensoldt’s Paper this month exceeds his previous contributien in 
fascinating interest, and, though twenty pages in length, will disappoint our 
readers by its brevity. We publish in this issue a portrait of Dr. Hensoldt. 
Few papers have appeared in Tne Arena during the past four years, which 
have occasioned the interest awakened by the simple narrations of this Ger- 
man scientist. 

VI. Social, Economic, and Political Problems. — The land question 
and its relation to other reforms is suggestively treated by Mr. Bellangee, 
one of the most earnest and consistent reformers of our time. It is the third 
paper in our series of contributions on the land problem. Next month, the 
well-known, incisive, and vigorous thinker, Edward Osgood Brown, of the 
Chicago bar, will discuss “The Right of Eminent Domain.” Congressman 
Davis, this month, discusses what no usurer will be pleased to see so clearly 
handled, viz., Hlonest and Dishonest Money. This subject will be con- 
tinued in the March Arena, in which Mr. Davis notices the French assignat 
and other monetary experiments in his able, simple, and thoroughly frank 
manner. I trust all friends of the people will carefully read Mr. Davis’ ob- 
servations on the requirements of honest and safe money, also his letter pub- 
lished in this issue of Turk Arena. This is the first time, as far as I am 
aware, that a great review has permitted the publication of a series of papers 
on money running counter to the wishes of the money power. They 
should be carefully perused, along with the numerous arguments which 
emanate from Wall Street in other publications. Rev. Mr. Vrooman’s paper 
on Organization of Moral Forces, and my article giving Jllustrations of the 
Onward March of Uninvited Poverty, deal with more specific phases of the 
social question which is enjoying so much attention at the present time. In 
my paper I have sought to hold up the interrogation point by citing a few 
cases, and in this way lead men to think and act. We must come to the 
point where we are ready to ask the questions, Js it right ? Is it just? and 
if not, then we must oppose the wrong and injustice; while on the other 
side, no matter how new or radical be the reform, if it can be clearly shown 
that it is absolutely just and unquestionably right, we cannot afford to hesi- 
tate in our allegiance. But while we are studying these problems let us not 
forget the suffering Christ at our door, and also remember that we must edu- 
cate, and educate broadly, if we would avert a revolution. 

VII. The Ascent of Life. — The great interest in Mr. Jarvis’ brilliant 
papers grows with each issue. No reader of Tue Arena can afford to miss 
a single instalment of this original and suggestive series. 

VIII. Medical Monopoly. —In my protest on this subject I have given 
voice to my sincere convictions against all forms of class legislation and spe- 
cial privileges, and also have uttered a word for the right of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens who desire to employ methods of cure which 
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an interested school or class seek to outlaw. I hate all forms of intolerance. 
whether born of bigotry or selfish interest. I believe in freedom, and hold 
that it is the duty of all patriots to fight all forms of class legislation, whethe: 
they trample under foot the right of the individual to follow his conscientious 
convictions in matters relating to the welfare of his soul or his body, o1 
whether they operate in such a way as to place the millions in bondage to th« 
few in the struggle for bread. The abolition of all class laws, the establish- 
ment of conditions which will afford, as nearly as possible, equality of oppor- 
tunities for all, broad and tolerant education, and freedom — these are what 
humanity to-day most needs. 

Important Papers Crowded Out.—TI deeply regret that several very 
important papers were unavoidably crowded out of this issue, owing to the 
length of the symposium, Dr. Hensoldt’s paper, and some of the other con- 
tributions. Among the papers of special interest in type and intended for 
the next issue are the following, which will be features of early issues : — 

I. “ The Murvels of Electricity,” by Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 

Il. “ The Sixth Sense, and How to Deve lop i he by Paul Tyner. 

Il. “Prenatal Culture,’ by Sydney Barrington Elliot, M. D., author of 
“ Edwology” (the first paper of our series, “The Generation of 
To-morrow.”) 

lV. “ Manual Training versus the Old Method of Education,” by A, 
H. Heinemann, author of *“ Letters of Froebel,” ete. 

It is our intention to make each succeeding issue of Tur ARENA more val 
uable to live thinkers and persons in touch with the new life and vital 
thought of our time than any previous issue, and to render the magazine 
absolutely indispensable to all Americans who think and live in the present, 
and are concerned for the future. In a word, we propose to make Tur 
ARENA in every way worthy of the following notable criticism by the literary 
editor of the Boston Transcript ; the journal which, above all other New 
England dailies, enjoys the prestige of being the foremost literary authority. 
The following appeared in the Transcript for Dec. 9, 1893 :— 

With the December number Tue ARENA begins its ninth volume, and with a 
table of contents well up to the high standard it has achieved. Since its establish- 
ment four years ago THE ARENA has stood in the forefront of American magazines in 
the discussion of the living questions of the day. It has not devoted itself to the 
consideration of political or religious abstractions, or treated its subjects in a conserv- 
ative or conventional way. It has seized upon those topics for treatment which have 
vital and living interest for the people and society, and has discussed them thoroughly 
and fearlessly. It has not been afraid to take up unpopular topics, nor to express 
its opinions in regard to them, whether they have been in accordance with popular 
prejudices or beliefs or not. It has dealt, moreover, practically with all questions. 
It has interested people in social reforms who were before lukewarm, and has raised 
thousands of dollars for the relief of the helpless and hopeless poor of the city ; it 
has awakened scientific interest and stimulated scientific research in directions 
where the conventional scientist has refused to tread. There is, in fact, no problem 
connected with the advance of morality and humanity that it does not reckon as 
within its special province to discuss. The current number is a strong one, and the 
arrangements made for the coming year for contributions from distinguished writers 
promise a steady advance along its well-marked lines. 
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NOTES AND 
News, Notes, and Suggestive Thoughts 
Relating to the Moral Battle-Field. 
The glorious work contemplating the 
use of moral force in organizations for 
systematic, educational, and helpful aid 
which I mentioned last month, is pro- 
gressing in a most satisfactory manner 
under the energetic and efficient super- 
vision of Rev. Walter Vrooman. An 
Arena Club has been formed in Balti- 
more, composed of earnest workers; Rev. 
Hiram Vrooman is president and Daniel 
In Philadelphia the 
Young Woman's Club, over which Miss 
Diana Hirschler presides with rare abil- 


J. Orzm secretary. 


ity, and which numbers one hundred 
twenty members, adopted the name 
Young Woman’s Arena Club, and will 
labor in union with the Arena movement 
for promoting practical work. Great in- 
terest is manifested in Washington inthe 
work where a union for practical pro- 
gress has been formed. A record of 
progress and outline of work, with sug- 
gestions, will be given in the next issue 
of THE ARENA. 
«x 

Ex-Governor Henry Howard, of Rhode 
Island, has sent mesome most interesting 
details of a club formed a few years ago 
by Mrs. Howard for some working girls 
employed in the factories in which Mr. 
Howard was interested. The club grew 
rapidly, until the room in which the 
meetings were held was crowded. Girls 
came a distance of over two miles, while 
the influence upon the members has been 
most remarkable. I shall probably refer 
more at length to the noble work being 
carried on in a quiet, unostentatious way 
by Mrs. Howard, in my paper on “ Jesus 
or Cesar,’ and mention it now, only to 
show what thoughtful, earnest women 
may do when they appreciate the oppor- 
tunities given them to brighten other 
lives; and also to hint that with such 
work as THE ARENA is now inaugurating 
upon the lines of union for practical 
progress, a number of social clubs and co- 
operative organizations in the cities and 
towns of America can be made helpful to 
each other by suggestive hints, by gen- 
eral outlines of work and study which 
can be utilized in a greater or less degree, 
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as circumstances warrant, by different 
The harvest is 
what is needed is systematic or methodi- 


organizations. white; 
cal work for the material aid of one an- 
other — work characterized by breadth 
and tolerance, by lofty moral spirit, by 
the exhibition in deeds as well as words 
of that deep, all-pervading human sympa- 
thy which characterized the life of Jesus, 
and by holding aloft at all times the 
standard of justice. 

* 

* * 

In answering my request for facts rela- 
tive to the working girls’ club conducted 
by Mrs. Howard, Mr. H. enclosed the fol- 
lowing impressive little poem which he 
has recently written and which breathes 
the spirit of the new time. It is entitled 

** COME UNTO ME.” 
Shall we come to the Lord through fear of His 
rod, 
Through faith in a stern and a terrible God, 
With souls filled with care for one’s self, and no 
place 
For love of our kin and the vast human race? 
Shall we come to the Lord through dogmas and 
creeds? 
Will decrees of old councils suffice for our needs? 
For a light to our path must we turn to the page 
Of a bigot who wrote in a barbarous age ? 


Shall we come to the Lord with lip-service of 
praise ; 
Buta nature still cleaving to sin’s pleasant ways? 
Is formal pretense, vain observance of rites, 
The tribute of worship the Maker invites ? 
Rather, seek we the Lord and the grace He 
imparts, 
With loving and humble and penitent hearts; 
With trust, asa child to the mother’s fond 
breast ; 
As laden and weary and longing for rest. 
* 
* * 

Surely the day is dawning, the day 
when deed will make luminous the life 
of true religion; the day when man shall 
be judged by his fruits and not his pro- 
fession; the day when the cup of cold 
water and the voice raised against op- 
pression will signal a truly religious life, 
rather than the belief in creed or the in- 
sistence on the acceptance of dogma 
which is as absolutely impossible for 
natures like that of Whittier, for exam- 
ple, to subscribe to as it would be impos- 
sible for a Mozart to appreciate the 
alleged music of the Dahomeites. What 
the world calls for is work and that high 
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appreciation of justice and right which 
impels high-born natures to defend the 
sause of the oppressed, the weak, and 
the misunderstood. 
Pal 
Speaking of Whittier reminds me of 
a remark made to me a few days 
since by an eminent man of affairs who 
is now far past the meridian of life. 
“Whittier,” said he, “shaped my 
thoughts and life,’ and knowing this I 
understood why the gentleman was so 
deeply in love with his race and so broad 
and tolerant in his views. Whittier will 
be more and more studied and appreci- 
ated in the new time, and all who read 
his noble thoughts will be made gentler, 
sweeter, and truer; for he, in my judg- 
ment, more than any other Americn poet 
of our day, voices the vital spirit of true 
religion, and his love extends to all life. 
The thoughts embodied in these lines 
from “The Reward” should linger in 
the minds of each of us:— 
If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine in the cell of sin, — 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or home, hath bent, — 
He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart ; 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore 
Can henceforth part. 
a % 
In Joaquin Miller’s new social vision, 
“The City Beautiful,’ he has given us 
another evidence of the broad spirit of 
the new time. 
a woman, and, what is still braver and 
finer, she is a Jewess—a Russian Jew- 
ess— one of that wonderful people who 
for two thousand years have been perse- 
cuted and oppressed by Christian civil- 
ization. I do not know when anything 
has afforded me such satisfaction as to 
find an American poet big enough to rise 
superior to prejudice or fear of carping 
criticism, as Mr. Miller has done in his 
remarkable book. 
weer 
A Paper of Special Interest to Social 
Reformers. 
A paper which impresses me as being 
the most important contribution to maga- 


The new social saviour is 
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zine literature on social or economic 
problems, which has appeared in years, 

will be a feature of an early issue of Tu: 

ARENA. I expect to publish it in the 

March issue. It is entitled “‘ The Causi 

of Panics,”’ but in reality, while showing 
the root causes of panics, it sounds thx 

bugle for the inevitable struggle of the 
future. Supplementing Mr. George's the- 
ory, it impresses me as supplying that 
without which the single tax and govern- 
mental control of natural monopolies 
would fail. But with this a new day 

would dawn for humanity, and every 

man would enjoy the fruit of his toil. 
That we are approaching a crisis is evi- 
dent. That in the increased activity 
along military lines and the fostering of 
the spirit of war in our school children, 
plutocracy is acting along the lines indi- 
cated by Mr. Donnelly in ‘*‘ Cesar’s Col- 
umn,” is evident. That government is 
ceasing more and more to be democratic 
must be apparent to thoughtful people. 
In a land of marvellous wealth there 
would not be an able-bodied man, wo- 
man, or child, willing to work, hungry 
or shelterless if brutal greed had not 
usurped the throne of justice. The 
time has come for the wealth producers 
to think, if they are not content to sink 
into hopeless serfdom. The paper on 
‘“*The Cause of Panics’’ will make men 
think. It has been prepared by a schol- 
arly gentleman who has devoted what 
leisure moments he could snatch during 
the past four years to the subject in 
hand. 

Every reformer in America should 
read this great paper. Every wealth pro- 
ducer in America should read this paper. 
Every man who loves justice more than 
self and right more than prejudice should 
read this paper. 


—e 


Recent Investigations by the American 
Psychical Society. 

Between Novémber 3 and December 10, 
inclusive, over thirty séances were held 
with Mrs. Mary Curryer Smith of Cali- 
fornia by a committee of the board of 
directors of the American Psychical 
Society, of which I was a member. The 
movement of objects without contact, and 
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the phenomena known as “‘independent”’ 
voices are the phases of mediumship 
which come through this psychic. A 
record of the most remarkable of the 
observations made by the committee has 
been published in the November issue of 
The Psychical Review, which was pur- 
posely delayed to include this report. I 
am of opinion that a careful sifting of 
the evidence will satisfy the reader that 
movements without contact did occur in 
more than one of the sittings. This is 
a remarkable result. There is consid- 
erable evidence, also, though possibly 
not as strong as that just mentioned, 
going to show that a voice which spoke 
through the tin cone used as a trumpet 
was not that of the psychic. While 
most attention was paid to these two 
species of phenomena, other interesting 
observations were made. The results 
are noteworthy, too, for the reason that 
Mrs. Smith is not a professional psychic, 
and that she consented to hold a series 
of sittings under conditions which many 
times were fatiguing to herself, on ac- 
count of her earnest desire to codperate 
with the society to enable them to get at 
the truth with respect to some phases of 
those psychical phenomena which have 
so puzzled the world. I intend at an 
early date giving our readers some ac- 
count of some of these sittings, but of 
course, these facts will be far less com- 
plete than the report written for The 
Review. 

Those of our readers who have been 
interested in the psychical papers pub- 
lished in THE ARENA should not fail to 
procure a copy of The Review, and those 
who have paid no attention to the sub- 
ject in the past will find this report a 
good thing to begin with, as it deals with 
hard facts. Supplementing this report 
is an essay, “Principles which Govern 
the Investigation of Phenomena at Dark 
Séances,” with a summary at the end, 
by Rev. T. E. Allen, secretary of the 
society and editor of The Review, sug- 
gested largely by the committee’s experi- 
ences with Mrs. Smith, which will be 
valuable to psychical students. 

Other noteworthy essays are as follows: 
Dr. James R. Cocke, who has recently 
contributed articles to THE ARENA, has 
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furnished an address, *‘ Ten Years’ Ex- 
perience with Psychical Phenomena,” 
which supplies evideace from one of the 
most astute and experienced psychical 
students to be found in Europe and 
Ameuica. A translation from the German 
gives the views of Dr. Du Prel upon the 
famous Milan experiments. ‘ Psychical 
Diagnosis of Disease and its Scientific 
Value,” by an educated physician, gives 
the results of carefully conducted experi- 
ments made by physicians with a view to 
determining whether the medical pro- 
fession is or is not justified in looking to 
psychical science for aid in the funda- 
mental and often difficult work of diag- 
nosing disease. A paper by Professor 
Dolbear, ‘The Relations of Physical and 
Psychical Phenomena,”’ read before the 
Psychical Congress at Chicago and be- 
fore the American Psychical Society, calls 
attention to many important considera- 
tions which psychical students must take 
into account. Among the remaining arti- 
cles I note one by Dr. Buchanan upon 
** Psychometry, the Divinity in Man.” 

Readers of THE ARENA who wish to 
examine The Psychical Review with a 
view to subscribing or joining the so- 
ciety can procure a copy of the November 
issue, together with a prospectus of the 
society, for fifty cents, one half of the 
regular price for single copies, by ad- 
dressing Rev. T. Ernest Allen, Grafton, 
Mass. Incidentally, also, they will aid in 
carrying on a work of transcendent im- 
portance. The regular price of The 
Review is $1 per copy. 

wane 
Freedom in Dress. 

Elsewhere I have referred to the success 
which has attended the tireless efforts of 
two Boston ladies, Mrs. Susan T. Con- 
verse and Mrs. S. H. Hutchinson, in per- 
fecting the Boston Rational Dress and 
adapting these costumes to different fig- 
ures. I would also add that it may be 
of interest to our readers to know that 
Mrs. Hutchinson makes a special feature 
of infants’ and children’s clothing, as 
well as healthful gowns for mothers. 
All garments made are manufactured 
with a view to give absolute freedom to 
all vital organs. Friends in Boston and 
suburbs who are interested in the cause 
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of woman's health should make a point 
of visiting Mrs. Hutchinson at Room 42, 
131 Tremont Street. Those at a distance 
who would know more about the Boston 
Rational Dress, as well as healthful cloth- 
ing for women and children, would do 
well to send for circulars. 


Organization of Moral Forces. 

I earnestly urge every reader of THE 
ARENA to peruse carefully the thought- 
ful, impressive, and practical paper of 
Rev. Hiram Vrooman, the founder of the 
Baltimore Union for Public Good, which 
appears in this issue of THE ARENA. 
This is the first clarion note in the new 
crusade to be vigorousiy pushed in our 
cities for a practical union of the moral 
forces. It must, as Mr. Vrooman in- 
sists, be broad, tolerant, and unselfish. 
It must seek to help men now and here, 
and seek to do this in a practical and in- 
telligent way. Friends, the time is ripe 
for a nation-wide movement, and let it 
take shape at once in every centre of life. 
To-day is yours and to-day the eternal 
voice of duty calls upon you to act; to- 
morrow you may have passed on, but 
if you have kindled a fire for justice, 
love, and truth, it will burn in the hearts 
of men when your name and home may 
be forgotten. It is this fire upon the 
altar of love, truth, and justice which 
when once lighted burns forever, and as 
it burns purifies the atmosphere and 
brightens the night of life, that I urge 
you to kindle. 

The general plan of work is admirably 
outlined in Mr. Vrooman’s paper. Read 
it, and then to work for the promotion 
of justice and love. Let the watch-word 
be passed along the picket lines, ‘A new 
day dawn.” 

Mr. Savage on Browning’s Poetry. 

A very interesting and valuable paper 
is found in this number of THE ARENA 
from the always able pen of Rev. M. J. 
“The Religion of Browning’s 
Poetry.” This paper is the first of a 
series of contributions, on religious 
thought and the writings of our later- 
day poets, which are to be a feature of 
this magazine for 1894. 


Savage, 
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In the Psychic Realm. 

I hope in the next issue of THE ARENA 
to begin a series of short papers embody- 
ing some recent interesting results hap 
pening in the field of psychical research 
which have attended the careful investi 
gations of persons who are studying ps) 
chical phenomena, not for the sake o 
proving or disposing any special theory, 
but for the purpose of obtaining facts, « 
sheaf of facts, which will be valuable to 
the world as is all truth. When a sufii- 
cient volume of reliable data is obtained, 
the underlying laws governing their ap- 
pearance will be manifested, and then 
will come also the true explanation ot 
the various phenomena which through 
the ages have influenced many minds. 
The truth is what the age wants, and th« 
truth waits upon the patient, conscien- 
tious investigator. 





Patterns for the Boston Rational Dress. 
It affords me pleasure to mention the 
fact that Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchinson, 131 Tre- 
mont Street, Room 42, has arter great 
pains perfected most pleasing effects in 
the Boston Rational Dress. She has pat- 
terns adapted to all forms and figures, 
and I think friends interested in the 
Rational Dress movement would do well 
to write Mrs. Hutchinson for circulars 
Mrs. J. E. Watson, 50 Green Street, 
Jamaica Plain, is also prepared tofurnish 
patterns for the Syrian or Moaisied 
Syrian costume and Grecian gowns. 


—_— 


A Valuable Work on Hypnotism. 

The clearest, most comprehensive, and 
in all ways the best extensive treatise on 
hypnotism for popular reading that I 
have seen, comes from the pen of Carl 
Sextus. Itisa large and handsome book 
of over three hundred pages and will fill 
areal want. I will notice this volume at 
length at an early date, but in answer to 
several inquiries I have recently received 
on this subject I would say, it is in my 
judgment the best work for general read- 
ers which has yet been written. The 
price is $2. Orders will be filled from 
this office. 
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A New Edition of Main Travelled Roads. 
Messrs. Stone & Kimball have brought 
out an elegant edition of Mr. Garland’s 


Travelled Roads,” which is a 
J 


“ Main 
companion volume to “ Prairie Songs,’ 
noticed in our book department last 
month. Both of these works are illus- 
rated by pen ink 
Western life, which manifest the same 
idelity to nature and life in the great 
Western states as do Mr. Garland’s fine 


and drawings of 


portrayals, and I know of no stronger ex- 
pression of praise which I could use than 
this. Both volumes are bound in sage 
vreen, richly stamped in gold, and are 
among the finest specimens of book mak- 
ing of the season. 
wee 

Our Paper Currency. 

[The following suggestions and timely 
thoughts are contributed by George 
Prentiss of Chicago:—] 

The present Constitution of the United 
States was formed by the people them- 
selves, through their delegates, assem- 
bled in a constitutional convention. That 
convention framed and adopted the Con- 
stitution under which we are now living. 
In that Constitution, the people conferred 
upon Congress the power to ‘*coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins.” 

It follows as a logical sequence, that 
inasmuch as the right to create the paper 
money they needed, for transacting their 
business among themselves, rested with 
the people of the United States, and that 
they have not vested their ownership in 
other parties, but have simply turned 
over the management of their money to 
their servants in Congress, the govern- 
ment is bound to use the power thus 
conferred upon them, for the benefit of 
the people and in their interest. 

The people are now using some $1,100,- 
000,000, and will soon require $1,500,000,- 
000, of paper money to transact their 
This money 
from paper and ink, and costs compara- 


business. paper is made 
That this money should, 


be created and 


tively nothing. 
in justice and right, 
owned by the people themselves, through 
their government, is a proposition that 
all must answer in the affirmative, if it 
ean safely be done. 
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The question as to its being safe might 
be open to argument, had not its entire 
safety and feasibility been unanswerably; 
demonstrated by the government in hav- 
ing created and maintained in circulation 
$346,000,000 of 
thirty years, with entire safety and with- 
The and] 
practicability of this method is further 
demonstrated by the fact that the xe- 


greenbacks for some 


out complaint. entire safety 


mainder of our paper money, excepting 
the national bank notes, has also beem 
by the 
years past, without complaint. 


issued government for thirty 
Aguin,, 
the national bank system requires the 
issue by the government of United States 
bonds, and it is easy to see that there is: 
just as much danger in issuing bands, as; 
in issuing greenbacks. Both are simply 
promises of the people to pay, and the 
one can as easily be stolen or made way 
with, as the other. 

The right to create, at almost no cast, 
own this $1,500,000,000 of 


and paper 


money, is an immensely valuable right, 
and no valid reason can be given for gir- 
iny away this right to either state or 
At the rates charged by 
the national banks, the 


national banks. 
interest upom 
this immense sum amouits to from $77, 
000,000 to $105,000,000 per year. That 
the government should give this valuable 
franchise, owned by the people, to any 
set of bankers, and compel the people te 
lose such anenormous amount of interest 
every year, is utterly indefensible. 
Moreover, it compels the people to be 
in debt, on national or state bonds, for 
$1,100,009,000 to $1,500,000,000 
more, and pay interest on them also, 
making from $2,200,000,000 to $3,000.- 
000,000 for the people of United 
States to pay interest on, when there isne 


from 


the 


occasion for them to pay any interest or 
issue any bonds for such purposes, 

An equally 
government parting with its right to 
create own paper 
found in the fact that in allowing the 
banks to do this, the government parts 
with its power to control the volume of 
paper currency. 

All writers on political economy, botlr 
past and present, are agreed that an in- 
crease in the volume of money raises the 


strong objection to the 


and our money, is 
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general range of prices, and a diminution 
in the volume of money lowers prices; 
and indeed the plain people understand 
that, as well as that rising prices bring 
prosperity, and falling prices bring hard 
timesand misery. The power, therefore, 
to increase or diminish the money vol- 
ume, carries with it the power to raise 
«or lower prices, and to bring prosperity 
or adversity upon the people; and that 
power must be held by the government, 
and not by banks governed by their own 
and not the people’s interest. 

The demand of the Republican party 
that bonds shall be issued, and the na- 
tional banks furnish the paper money, 
and of the Democratic party that state 
banks shall issue the paper money of 
the nation, are both wrong, and must be 
resisted by all lovers of justice and 
equity. Both parties are under the 
control of the monetary classes. 

The masses of the American people 
ask for nothing but justice in this 
matter, and protection from the unjust 
demands of the banking interest. 


—owrrr 


Forbes of Harvard. 

The Arena Publishing Company has 
just issued a story of special interest and 
value, by Elbert Hubbard, bearing the 
above title. It is a vivid story of college 
life in the early “ fifties,” told by means 
of a series of letters that are supposed to 
Ihave passed between Mr. Arthur R. 
Forbes and his mother, sweetheart, and 
chum. Incidentally others take a hand in 
the correspondence. For instance, there 
are epistles from pedantic professors, 
wise and witty men and women, and a 
few foolish folks who write letters that 
are often funny and sometimes wiser 
than they know — all making up a charm- 
ing story, replete with play of fancy, wit, 
and epigram, and enough philosophy to 
give it ballast. Part IL, ‘Forbes of 
Harvard,” consists of forty-six ideal love 
letters that are fragrant and gentle as the 
breath of spring. The letters are mostly 
written from Cambridge and Concord. 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Dr. Holmes ap- 
pear as characters in the plot. Paper 
covers, fifty cents. 
in cloth, with Harvard colors, $1.25. 


Handsomely bound 
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Money as a Domestic Device. 

[I have just received the follow ing 
most interesting communication from 
Congressman John Davis, in reply to an 
editorial of over a column in length which 
recently appeared in the Montreal Du 
Star. The thoughts advanced by Mr. 
Davis are worthy the consideration of 
all persons interested in the financial 
problem. ] 

My paper on the “ Bank of Venice,” in 
THE ARENA for December, 1893, has ex- 
cited considerable interest in this coun- 
try, with an occasional ripple from beyond 
the border. I have many letters of thanks 
from men of high standing, for the his- 
toric information which it contains, with 
general approval of the central idea which 
that history makes prominent, namely, 
that “* The quality of legal tender is the 
true and only safe foundation for money.” 
As a specimen of the several dozens of 
approvals I will quote the shortest one of 
them all. 
Kansas. 


It comes from a gentleman in 
He says: — 

Your article on ‘‘The Bank of Venice” in the 
last ARENA upsets all my previous ideas of fi- 
nance, and is attracting much attention here 
Many of the voters here will be willing to certify 
that they have wronged you in the past, but will 
make it right next time. I am one of them 
myself. 

Ihave received but two disapprovals 
of the article. I will notice one of them 
briefly at present, leaving the other fora 
longer paper in the future. At the end 
of an editorial criticism, the Daily Star 
of Montreal, Dec. 16, 1893, quotes and re- 
marks as follows: — 


But let us suppose that the whole people of the 
United States, for instance, would mutually agree 
to accept such a system, would that solve the 
problem ? This is what Congressman Davis pro- 
poses, He says: 

As Americans we may learn a lesson from the 
Bank of Venice, and improve upon the system 
We may admit the deposit of gold and silver in 
the treasury as Venice did, and instead of })la: 
ing it to the credit of the depositor, we can issue 
him a legal tender government note, That note 
should read, “* Receivable in the revenues of the 
government, and lawful money in all payment- 
rhe deposits and the issuing of the notes in the 
proper denominations and amounts, should end 
the transaction. There need be no money held 
in the vaults of the government for redemption 
purposes. 


Let us suppose the United States is satisfied 
with this. Then what about the rest of us? 
What would a London merchant say if asked to 
sell goods for a United States note, redeemable 
nowhere in particular unless he wanted to pay 


‘ 
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His prices 
How could such 


United States customs charges? 


id go up like a balloon. 
vey compete with gold that would do all it 
i immeasurably more? It would be the 
nistake of imagining that when trade is 
il-wide, the machinery of trade can be safely 
red with by one nation. Even the powerful 

i rich Venetian government, we are told by 
savis, used coin “in foreign countries, and 
barbarous peoples where paper credits 


a SS 


i not be used.” 


If the editor of the Star had read his 
own British writers on this subject, he 
would not have asked the above ques- 
tions. Men and nations do not make pay- 
ments in foreign countries with money, 
but wheat, 
cotton, pork, bullion, ete: —never with 
money. Venice used bullion when trad- 
ing with barbarians, and, having a do- 


with commodities — with 


mestic money not subject to exportation, 
the republic was able to devote all its 
bullion to the foreign trade without de- 
ranging its domestic finances. My critic 
will observe that London merchants do 
not sell goods payable in foreign money, 
but in exchange convertible into English 
money. With a domestic non-exportable 
currency in the United States, all of our 
bullion could be used abroad without de- 
ranging our home finances. This doc- 


trine is not new, and it seems strange 
that a great British editor should still re- 
main in the kindergarten class on so im- 
portant a subject. 

Sir Archibald Alison, in his ‘‘ History 
of Europe,” 
fully. 
of a currency are to be ‘ adequate and 
It must not be exportable. 


* discusses this subject very 
He argues that the great objects 


retainable.”’ 
Nor should 
‘which is either too narrow or liable to 


it be established on a basis 


fluctuation.”” Mr. Alison says: — 

\ system of currency mainly dependent on the 
retention of gold, leads to alternations of pros- 
perity and suffering as inevitably as night suc- 
ceeds day and day night, and that altogether 
irrespective of drains of gold from extraneous 
causes, such as war loans, extensive importations 
of grain owing to bad harvests, or the like, which 
necessarily, and still more immediately, lead 
to a ruinous contraction of the currency, and 
consequent stoppage of credit and general suf- 
fering ° 

In the first place, if the gold can only be re- 
tained, when exchanges become adverse, by 
strangling industry, starving the country, and so 


* Vol. VI., chap. xxxv., New Series, London 
Edition, 1860. 
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lowering the prices of the produce of every 
species of industry, the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Gold isa very good thing and necessary 
for foreign exchanges, but it is not worth pur- 
chasing by the ruin of the country. In every one 
of the great monetary crises which have occurred 
every five or six years during the last thirty, 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty millions 
sterling have been destroyed. Is the retention 
of gold worth purchasing at such a price? What 
is the use of it, if it can only be retained by mak- 
ing the capitalists rich and all other classes poor? 


In order to establish a safe and satis- 
factory domestic currency, Mr. Alison 
says: — 

The currency should be issued by government 
and government only, and the nation responsible 
for its value as it is for the three per cents. 
Nothing would be easier than to establish such a 
currency, and confine it within the requisite 
limits. ... 

It belongs to practical men to devise the details 
of such a system; but if honestly set about by 
men of capacity, nothing will be more easy of 
accomplishment. And it may be safely affirmed, 
that if the requisite change is not made, the 
nation will continue to be visited every four or 
five years by periods of calamity which will des- 
troy all the fruits of former prosperity, —like the 
unfortunate culprits who, under the former in- 
human system of military law, when sentenced 
to one thousand or fifteen hundred lashes, were 
brought out at successive times, to receive their 
punishment by as their 
wounds had been healed in the hospital. 


instalments, as soon 


The sad experiences of England for 
hundred with her full 
value exportable silver 
should have tauglt our critic a lesson. 


several years, 


bullion coins, 
Finally that conservative government, in 
1816, determined to coin sixty-six pence 
from an ounce of silver instead of sixty- 
two. After that the British silver coins 
were non-exportable; they then stayed 
at home and served the people. At the 
time the bullion value of the 
English silver coins is about half their 
with no evil 
wonder that my critic has not considered 


present 


coin value, results. I 
these facts. 

Suppose a British subject should buy 
wheat in America and offer English 
What would 
Simply this: 
the payment would not be made with 


English money at all, but with bullion, 


silver money in payment? 
be done in the premises? 


or some form of valuable commodities, 
or with exchange convertible into Ameri- 
can money. When my critic graduates 
from the kindergarten class and reads 
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the horn books on finance, he will learn 
that there is no international money. 
Money .is and should be a domestic 
device only. Itshould be non-exportable. 
It should not be based on an exportable 
commodity, but on the quality of legal 
tender. Then, and not till then, it may 
become adequate and retainable, which, 
Mr. Alison claims, are “‘ the greatest ob- 
jects of a currency.” 

Mr. Alison discusses the fluctuations 
of gold asa basis for money in Vol. L, 
page 132, as follows: 

He [Mr. Horner] saw clearly that oscillations 
in the value of money, and consequently in the 
price of every article of commerce, were among 
tthe most grievous evils which can afflict society, 
and rendered property and undertakings of every 
kind to the last degree insecure; and he thought 
that he would guard effectually against them by 
fixing the entire currency on a gold basis, —for- 
getting, what he himself at the same time saw, 
that gold itself is an article of commerce, and, 
dike every other such article, is subject to perpet- 
mal variations of price; and that, from its being 
so portable and valuable, and everywhere in 
request, it is subject to more sudden and violent 
changes of value than any other article in 
existence. 

That is British history and British sen- 
timent; and yet we find a British subject 
in Canada contending for the oscillating, 
exportable, and unsafe gold basis for 
money, under the infantile impression 
that money is or should be international. 
The bank funds of Venice were a non- 
exportable domestic money, setting free 
all bullion for the foreign trade; yet toa 
greater extent than usual, those book 
credits performed, also, the functions of 
an international money, for large pay- 
ments, among the commercial and more 
civilized tribes and nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, 
Mediterranean. 


—OoOorrn* 


bordering upon the 


Union for Practical Progress. 

I trust every reader will carefully pe- 
ruse the interesting paper in this number 
of Tue ARENA, written by Rev. Hiram 
Vrooman, the founder of the Baltimore 
Union for Public Good, and president of 
the newly formed Arena Club. The plan 
for practical union of the moral and hu- 
manitarian forces in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Philadelphia, now being pushed 


by Rey. Walter Vrooman, under the 
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auspices of THE ARENA, is meeting with 
splendid results. The time has arrived 
for united, sympathetic, and int 


sent 
work along different lines, and i i 


tls 
precisely what the present movement 
proposes to accomplish. Let all persons 
interested in uplifting the race, } all 
prejudice and thoughts of a pernicious 
or selfish character, and aid in this work. 
~anennerr 

Medical Despotism. 

In this issue I have uttered a protest 
against the attempt of medical despotism 
to deprive me of the rights which should 
be dear as life to every liberty-loving 
American. To remain silent at a time 
when an interested class of persons are 
industriously working to enslave a peo- 
ple, with all the energy which ever char- 
acterizes the labor of those who, to use 
Herbert Spencer’s phrase, are actuated 
by nine parts selfishness gilded over by 
one part philanthropy, would be treason 
to my sense of right, and, so far as I am 
concerned, a moral crime. To those in- 
terested in the restoration of freedom to 
the intelligent millions, where it has been 
wrenched from them by medical despot- 
ism, I would call attention to the excel- 
lent work carried on by the National 
Constitutional -Liberty League, whose 
New York headquarters is at 331 Madi- 
son Avenue, Room 18. The Boston head- 
quarters is at 383 Washington Street. 


—onorrr 


Honest and Dishonest Money. 

Congressman John Davis contributes a 
thoughtful paper on *“ Honest and Dis- 
honest Money.”” Next month he will 
continue his examination of historic 
monetary experiments, and the conii- 
tions present, as well as the results at- 
tending them. I trust all readers of Tur 
ARENA Will peruse these articles, as they 
contain a valuable array of facts which 
are carefully concealed by the apologists 
for the usurers, when defeating the 
terests of their masters. 





Dr. Hensoldt’s Paper. 

Dr. Hensoldt contributes a second 
paper on the “ Adepts of Serinagur”’ 
this issue. In the March ARENA he Vv 
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the American reading public a paper 


ive 

ae the ‘“*Seeret Doctrine of the Brah- 
mins,” after which he will continue the 
story of his remarkable experiences 
among the adepts of India. 


eee 
They Have Fallen into the Wine Press. 
In my paper in this issue I have aimed 
the attention of thoughtful peo- 


to al 
ple; to raise an exclamation point, if you 
please, before conditions which exist to 


the shame of our present Christian civili- 
zation. Next month I shall consider two 
methods of meeting these deplorable con- 
ditions, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Cesar or 
Jesus.’ I shall seek to outline the dan- 
ger lurking in the spirit of imperialism, 
which too often usurps the seat of justice 
when the weak and hungry, in despera- 
tion, overstep the bounds of law, and 
compare this method with the way out- 
shadowed in the life and teachings of 


Jesus. This paper will include what 
seems to me to be the “‘ next step” in the 
programme which earnest men and 


women, who believe in the brotherhood 
of man and the equality of opportunities, 
should take in order to make a higher 
standard of justice and the happier estate 
which would follow the presence of such 
The 
moment is big with opportunity. 


a standard. time presses; every 
There 
is no time to wait, for we are confronting 
a crisis which calls for prompt action in 


the exercise of wisdom, justice, and love. 





Union for Practical Progress. 
The movement alluded to last month, 
based on suggestions embodied in the 


papers previously published in Tuer 
ARENA entitled ‘‘ Union for Practical 
Progress,’ and “How to Raily the 
Hosts of Freedom,” is being energeti- 


cally pushed in Baltimore, Washington, 
and Philadelphia. In this connection the 
valuable paper by Rev. Hiram Vrooman, 
the founder of the Baltimore Union for 
Public Good, in this issue, will be read 
With interest. It is believed that a great 
ment can be inaugurated which will 
eventuate in a nation-wide awakening of 
the moral sensibilities of our people, 
while facts brought to light and the agi- 


5 


move 
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tation occasioned will do much toward 
compelling the prosperous classes to con- 
cern themselves for the millions about 
whose conditions they at present know 
so little. The following, from the Wash- 
ington Daily Post, will be interesting to 
all our readers: — 

UNION OF MORAL FORCES— BRANCH OF 
A NEW BODY OF WORKERS OF GOOD TO 
BE ESTABLISHED IN WASHINGTON, 
Rev. Walter Vrooman, of THE ARENA maga- 

zine, Boston, addressed a large gathering at the 

People’s Church morning on the 

“Union of Moral Forces.” The speaker intro- 

duced himself as an advance agent of the pro- 


yesterday 


posed consolidated union of organizations for 
the consideration of questions relating to moral- 
ity and practical charities and the alleviation of 
the condition of the poorer classes. 

Mr. Vrooman said that some months ago an 
editorial in THE ARENA advocated a union for 
practical progress, and that the time had arrived 
when such a union was not only necessary but 
feasible. Hundreds of replies were received 
from every section indorsing the project, and for 
the next two months Mr. Vrooman will divide 
his time between Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia in the interest of the scheme. 

The speaker called attention to an organization 
in the Monumental City known as the “ Balti- 
more Union for Public Good,” of which Charles 
Jerome Bonaparte, a Catholic, president. 
The society was organized by Rev. Hiram Vroo- 
man, a Protestant clergyman, and is entirely 
non-sectarian in its character. 
different have 
body, and the proposed national organization is 
to be modelled on the Baltimore The 
latter has a committee to coéperate with similar 


was 


Already eighty 


bodies delegates to a central 


union, 


organizations, and Rev. Mr. Vrooman yesterday 
made the initial move to form a branch in this 
city. He told his hearers of his personal experi- 
ences in the slums of Philadelphia and New 
York, and the great need of practical aid being 
extended to the unfortunates and destitute, 

The project 
political, economic, charitable, religious, labor, 


contemplates interesting social, 


and all other classes and organizations in taking 
up and discussing needed reforms and questions 
of practical good for the masses. Debating 
societies are to be invited to discuss such ques- 
tions, and the general plan is to devote a month 
to concentrated agitation on one particular sub- 
ject. For instance, the question of child labor 
will be brought up for discussion, and this one 
subject is to be argued by all friendly organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and by this means 
bring before the people the evils of the system, 
and by such a consolidation and powerful lever 
as public opinion, it is expected to force needed 
reform. After one subject has been disposed of, 
others, as the “ sweating” system, are to be taken 
up and thoroughly ventilated. 

Mr. Vrooman said he believed that nine out of 


ten dollars were wasted and that by the plan 
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advocated there would be the greatest good result 
to the masses, as the series of discussions would 
surely enlighten the public in many ways, and 
particularly in the matter of spending money 
foolishly. The speaker closed by asking the 
hearty codperation of his hearers in the work. 
Rev. Alexander Kent added a few words in 
commendation of the scheme, and a number of 
those present assured Mr. Vrooman of their aid. 
I would here repeat that earnest peo- 
ple in cities and towns who wish to or- 
ganize work along this line, and who are 
sufficiently impressed with the immense 
possibilities for permanent good, should 
communicate with us 
will be made for speakers and organizers 
to be sent into communities at nominal 


Arrangements 


prices, the only charges being expenses 
and a reasonable remuneration for ,the 
time of those who organize or inaugurate 
this work. 

Friends, this is a glorious opportunity 
for all who love justice and who believe 
in the brotherhood of man to touch 
hands from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


‘It may be that the hours of many of us 


are few on this earth, but if they are so 
spent that unborn generations will reap 
blessings from the results of our labor, 
we will not have lived in vain. The 
money which you possess to-day is yours 
to further such a splendid work as this. 
That money next month may be in the 
possession of others, and your oppor- 
tunity to benefit your race will have 
vanished forever. 





The Rational Dress Movement in Cali- 
fornia. 

Since our symposium has been set up 
and plated, I have received the following 
poem, composed by one of the leaders 
at the 
annual meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union: — 


” 


se 


who wore the ** Arena Costume 


MORE THAN RAIMENT. 


Kind friends, we come before you here, 
With modest courage, seeking 

Your earnest sympathy, to cheer 
The cause for which we're speaking. 


We deem the human form divine 
The expression of our being ; 
And not a fashion block supine, 

For merely outward seeing. 


Too long has woman’s garb declared 
Her cramped, enslaved condition, 
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Too long her selfhood been ensnare: 
In folds of superstition. 


But now we bound the “ woman's sph« 
By lines of her endeavor, 

Round all that heart and mind hold 
Expanding, growing ever. 


The sculptor hews in marble bold, 
A human form of beauty. 

The world of art, in praise, has told 
That work of love and duty, 


Whose lines of grace the soul reveal, 
That speaks in all creation ; 

From daintiest little flower ideal, 
To ours, the higher station. 


Our bodies more than raiment are, 
And we are more than tissue; 
Development of every power * 
Is e’er the highest issue. 


We seek not fame or vain applause ; 
But strive for freedom sweet, 

To labor on for truth’s own cause, 
Unfettered by our feet. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. NETTIE BAKER SNow. 


The following is a description of the 
costume worn by Mrs. Mary F. Merrill, 
vice president of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union of California, and 
Mrs. Nettie Baker Snow, at the annual 
meeting of the Alliance recently held at 
Fresno. It was written by Mrs. Blanche 
L. Heiss for the Sacramento Wonder and 
appeared in that journal: — 


A FORWARD STEP MADE AT FRESNO. 

As the Farmers’ Alliance is founded on the 
principles of reform and for reform, it was cer- 
tainly most appropriate that at its state conven- 
tion two of its brave and loyal sisters should step 
out and beyond the old beaten track and throw 
off the veritable shackles that have all too long 
bound the nether limbs of women in a senseless 
fashion. 

Mrs, Nettie Baker Snow, of Santa Barbara, is 
the brave little woman who travelled to Fresno 
in her neat, modest, comfortable, and tasty re- 
form suit. One after another she persuaded the 
ladies attending the convention to visit her room 


and view her taking costume, and when Mrs. 
Mary F. Merrill, of Stockton, was installed as 
vice president she wore Mrs. Snow’s costume, in 
which she, too, looked charmingly neat ani mod 
est, and, above all, “womanly,” causing as she 
appeared on the platform the entire assemblage 
to applaud and cheer. 

It is what is known as the “ Arena Costume,” 
and for many months Mrs, B. O. Flowe: fe of 
the editor of THE ARENA, has been wea it. 
The costume consists of a blouse or shirt waist 
and Spanish or Eton jacket; then a \ full 
bifureated skirt that fastens: with a b ust 
below the knee, allowing the fulness to sev- 
eral inches lower, and from the knees ( ire 
leggings. Mrs. Snow’s suit is made ack 
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cap, leggings, and all), and is fin- 


dies’ cloth 
we t with gold-colored silk cord. While it 
wives the wearer all the freedom of movement of 
trousers, to look at it one would think it only a 
rather full short skirt. 


Sisters, just think of the comfort of such a 
suit, when the streets are muddy and sloppy and 
you have your arms full of parcels! Woman 
; an rise to the heights to which her abili- 


aver ( 
i : \title her, as long as she is trammelled by 
the petticoats that have all too long held her in 
bondage. Not only does her present attire clog 
her movements, but likewise her health; and 
whatever interferes with her health retards the 
expanding and developing of her mental powers. 


In this grand Columbian year there has been a 
greater, more public, and more general recogni- 
tion of woman’s equality, capability, influence, 
and rights than in all the previous years together. 
The pioneer in this work, the pathfinder through 


‘ the forest of opposition to woman’s advancement 


and progress, has been, as all who are thoroughly 
posted on these matters will admit, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Now the world is 
opening its eyes in astonishment as it beholds 
how much woman has already accomplished ; and 
as “ There is no success like success,” the way is 
opening wider every day for our grand triumphal 
march to full freedom, full acknowledgment of 
our just and equal rights with our brother man! 

Sisters, are you preparing for this all along the 
line and in every way possible? Are you ready 
for the onward march ? 

But how ridiculous the very thought of march- 
ing is in connection with petticoats! One of 
the first and most important duties of the day is 
to rid ourselves of these impediments to our 
progress. 

Mothers, think how much more modestly pro- 
tected your little daughters would be with such a 
costume! 

For the drawing room or ball the present cos- 
tume may be retained, though the Grecian cos- 
tume would be more graceful, healthful, and 
comfortable. 

Let the best and bravest women of each sub- 
alliance and of each and every organization that 
has the betterment of humanity for its object, 
mutually promise that on some given day they 
will “ come to meeting” in areform dress. Mrs. 
N. Snow’s dress is made by the Butterick gymna- 
sium pattern and can be made without trouble 
athome. Why not signalize the midwinter fair 
by setting such a glorious example to the rest of 
our sex ? 


Of the ladies mentioned above, Mrs. 
Mary F. Merrill, Mrs. Nettie Baker Snow, 
and Mrs. Blanche Heiss, the veteran poet 
and reformer James G. Clark, in a per- 
sonal letter, writes: ‘* They are three 


intelligent and accomplished ladies in 
the truest and best sense of the term, 
young married women, and the leading 
women spirits in the late Farmers’ Alli- 
ance state convention. They all hold in- 
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fluential positions at home and in the 
state as women of the home.” 





An Editorial Word on Woman’s Rational 
Dress. 

The Rational Dress Symposium which 

is a feature of this issue of THE ARENA, 


will, I believe, interest thousands of 
earnest, high-minded, and thoughtful 


women, who have hitherto given little 
consideration to this theme. And to 
those who are interested, I would drop 
a word along the lines more or less dwelt 
uponin my articles on ‘ Fashion’s Slaves,”’ 
‘** The NextStep Forward,” and “ Parisian 
Fashionable Folly versus American Com- 
mon Sense.” 

(1) There are in America to-day sev- 
eral million women who are bread-win- 
ners. The ever varying fashions are 
burdensome, as well as frequently de- 
structive to health. They, moreover, en- 
tail an unnecessary expense by requiring 
frequent changes in dress, which would 
not be required were it not for ever 
changing fashion. Moreover, the skirt 
impedes the easy movement of woman 
and renders it impossible to do with the 
same expenditure of strength that man 
does. For the industrial millions among 
our women to-day, it is our duty to favor 
this great movement for a wholesome 
and healthful fashion. 

(2) The larger life and broader world, 
into which the magnificent womanhood of 
our century has stepped, call for a free- 
dom in regard to dress which will enable 
the best possible physical development 
—a development absolutely necessary 
for the highest attainment in intellectual 
and spiritual spheres of work. 

(3) The fashions of the past thirty 
years have demonstrated the fact that 
neither beauty nor health of woman’s de- 
velopment is taken into the slightest con- 
sideration by those who in the sixties 
swung eages around woman, later intro- 
duced the Grecian bend, the tie-back, the 
pull-back, the street-cleaner, and other 
ridiculous fashions, which when once out 
of date universally 
** monstrously hideous.” 


are regarded as 


(4) There is no more reason why man 
should not be encased in long skirts than 
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that the girl behind the counter, the 
artist who travels often many miles when 
sketching from nature, the lady who 
markets or shops, the physician, or for 
that matter any woman whose vocation 
compels her to walk much or engage in 
exercise which calls for the free use of 
the limbs, should be thus fettered. 

The progress which this great move- 
ment is making is most gratifying, be- 
cause it shows that men and women are 
coming into a higher and nobler world 
of thought. Recently a brilliant sym- 
posium was delivered by young ladies 
and gentlemen belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in favor of rational 
dress. Bicycle clubs have been formed 
in various cities which have adopted the 
Syrian or Boston Rational costumes; and 
it is indeed significant that so conserva- 
tive a paper as the New York Herald 
should award a prize for the best bicycle 
costume to the lady who made such an 
admirable common-sense outfit as that 
shown in our symposium. At the recent 
annual meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union of California, Mrs. 


Mary F. Merrill, the brilliant vice presi- 
dent of that organization, and the uni- 
versally loved Mrs. Nettie Baker Snow 


appeared on the platform in rational cos- 
tume, which they christened the ‘ Arena 
Costume.” jThey were received with ap- 
plause, and 


lated by 


enthusiastically congratu- 


men and women of sterling 
common sense. The rational dress move- 
ment is bound to succeed, for it is right 


that it should succeed, and the force of 
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events, as well as the spirit of the new 
time, favors its triumph. 
wee 
Our Fund for the Destitute. 
Next month we will publish an a 
of disbursements made 
report 


count 
since our last 
from the fund for relieving the 
destitute poor. Since our last published 
report of receipts the following c 
tions have been sent in :— 


itribu 


FUND FOR THE DESERVING POOR, 

teceipts since October statement ac- 
Her- 
man Snow, Norwich, Conn., $1: Mrs. 
A. M. J. Howe, Contoocook, N. H., 85: 
Miss L. E. Holt, Boston, Mass., $2: a 
friend, Dalton, Mass., $5; 


knowledged in December ARENA: 


from a sym- 
pathizer, Boston, Mass., $1.60; Sarah P., 
Flanders, West Newbury, 
friend, Melrose, Mass., $5; L. A 
Ellwood City, Pa., $5; Louisa Cummings, 
Winthrop, Mass., $7; Mrs. W. D. Me- 
Crackan, Boston, Mass., $3; J. F., Boston, 
Mass., $3; A. D. F., Boston, Mass., $3; 

New Bedford, Mass., 
$5; Fulton and Walter Holland, 
Manitoba, $5; H. R. 


Sanger, 
N. Y.,50 cents. Total, $56.10. 


Mass., $5; a 


on arter, 


Antonis Zedrone, 
Ross, 
Perry, 
PHILADELPHIA FUND FOR MR. DANIEL, 
FEBRUARY, 1894. 

F. E. MeCall, Mich., $2; a 
friend, Boston, Mass., $2; a 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10; Mrs. L. 
las, Meadville, Pa., $1; 
San Francisco, Cal., $4.17; F. W. 
sell, Meriden Station, Minn., $3. 


$22.17. 


Pontiac, 
workman, 
D. Doug- 
George C. Shreve, 
Gvod- 


Total, 
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